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THE BRIEF REMARKEK. 



While some rain tlieir uireum stances bj tlieir iiidoleiice, others 
do it by their restlessness ; always busy, but never pursuing any 
plan of regular industry. No sooner are they settled down in 
one business, tban they change it for another. They are " every 
tiling by turns and nothing long." Their attention thus dissi- 
pated turns to no account, and poverty overtakes them while 
they are flyiag so many different ways to escape it. Whereas 
a steady, straightforward course iu almost any single business 
might have secured them a competence. 

It is neither an imaginary nor a rare character, that I have 
now been describing : it is to be met with every where, in town 
and country. Thousands are undone by means of this single 
foible ; every thing else in their habits and dispositions giving 
promise of success. This restlessness is owing sometimes to 
natural temper ; but most commonly, perhaps, to the peonliav 
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12 THE BEIEF EEMARKEK 

circumstanees of the eouctrj in wtifili we live. In Ciiina, a, 
boj muat follow thy ocoupation of Iiis father, and atiuk to that oi' 
starve. In India, no one can raise himself above the level of 
the caste iu which he happens to be born. Nor is the mass of 
Europeans altogether free from shackles, that bind them down 
to occupations in which their own choice has had no concern. 
If a man there be bred a cobbler, he hardly may aspire to the 
honor of making slioes. But here, oa the other hand, a man 
may put off his calling almost as easily as his clothes; or he 
may patch together several callings, and pursue them alternately 
or all at once, as best suits his own fancy. Here, the field of 
individxial enterprise is alike open to al!. Here, no one is of a 
family so humble as to be precluded from the possibility of rais- 
g h elf not only to opule e but to offi e and rank. Here, 
weal h s ah ft ^ hands w t sucl rap ! tj that, in one or two 
generat o s th i 1 s 3 nk anl the valleys r e 

Now as th s cond t on t tb nifS an nites thousands with 
the prtofet p e o t oce s ons n v ry many a restiess- 
n ss and ntbl offing P e j, Ireedom of choice, 
and hav n^ bef re tl on s ma y objects t cl ooso betwixt, they 
uev c n e to an leot on that f llj sat sfies them. Add to 
this, that the last tw fi ( 

arapled state of Eu ) 
district of our coun m g 

lenoe, by a single sti m d 

without any attentio 11 p — 

a circumstance that has operated powerfully on young minds, 
and on minds not young, in reudering them dissatisfied with 
slow gains or small profits, and impatient of the drudgery of 
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ON THE WAYS OF MAS. 13 

an3 liboiiouH cillmg Not to mention thxt oui counti^ !n>i ot 
itself, for a, ^eiylong time past, fuimsted magnificdit ^teues, 
and numerous opportunities of speculatioii iltogethti uncxam 
pled perhaps in the history of man 

MoiLOvei, it IS ob\ioua to lemiik that oui enteipritiug 
jouth ire nece'H^iilj is it weie, tmotiired with a roonntio ctis 
po'iition. The hooka thit thej most leid aie of the romantic 
kind , alike inflaming the imagination, and misleading th<. judg 
ment, hy desuiptions "of i norld where events iie pioJuced by 
causes widely ind manifestly diffeiont from tliose which regu 
late tho course of human afftus Also, for almost the term of 
a whole generition there has been constantly exhibited to view 
such a seiKS ol marveh m the civilized woild, that the history 
of real life oairies on it the appeaianee of lomancr 

Nothing very stiange is it, theiefoie thit the minds of a 
great miny iie Tiubettled notional and fraught with extraia 
yait expectatims And this is the less to be wondeied at as 
it is ouhtomii J fjr our youth to step mto manhood oailiti th-in 
in fonnci iges or perhaps than in any countiy el'ic Lomnieno 
ing men it an immatuie period, and undci "uch powerful im 
pulses to wild extrin agances ot imagiuation, it would h* niti 
vellOTis indeed if they were not, miii) of them ■neisL to iny 
sobci rational and steady plan of lift 

Td contra'it the past with the present in i shoit biographical 
notice ot one of the first and weilthiest meiohanta of the last 
age the wiiter remarks — It was in invariable rule with him 
to avoid Bvery kind of dangeious experiment and to confine 
himself to such branches of trade as idmittei the surest pimci 
pies ot caUulation ' — This golden rule of business which in 
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14 THE BRIEF BEMAEKEE 

f 111P1 tuiica ol sti-ady habits wub ■sacredly regarded, not 
meielj by that merchant, but genei illy — this golden ruie of 
bu^me'i=i hns, bj i cjncurieiioe ot unparalleled oirouiustances, 
been made to gi\e place to iishness of apecuSation and a rest- 
less ipnit of adventuie — an eyil, which uothing but lengtli of 
time, and the smart-giving rod of stem esperience will, in any 
likelihood be able to cure. 
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TiiEKjs is in oar nature such ii restlessness of dispositiou, 
that we commonly make to ourselves more than lialf the evils we 
feel. Unsatisfied with what we are, or possess, we are still crav- 
ing something past or to come, aud by regrets, desires, and fears, 
are perpetually poisouing the streams of present enjoyment. 
The weather is too hot oi too cold, too wet or too dry. If we 
have nothing to do, time hangs npon us an insupportable burden. 
If our eircTim stances compel us to daily labor, we fret to see 
others enjoying their ieisure. Although we have food and 
raiment enough, and good enough, still we are dissatisfied that 
we are not rich. If, on the contrary, we chance to be rich, the 
weight of cares, the pains of getting, the difEcnlty of keeping, and 
the fears of losing, give us incessant disquiet and fatigue. 

Mrs. Thrift has a decent competence, together with a kind 
husband, and fine children ; but her heart is sick because she 
cannot live in the splendid style of her wealthy neighbor, Mrs. 
Modish. At the same time, Mrs. Modish, yoked to a surly. 
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16 THE BEIEF EEMAKKER 

snappisli, gouty husliaBd, ia secretly envjiDg the condition of 
Mrs. Thrift. 

Honest Abraham has a good farm, and is an escellent 
farmer, and free of debt ; but his peace of mind is destroyed 
bj being disappointed of an office; — aa office, too, without emol- 
ument. Farmer Thomas, his more artful neighbor who got the 
office, no sooner received his commissioQ, than he began to dash 
away lilce a gentleman, and consequently neglected his farm, and 
impoverished his family ; and by this time he sincerely regrets 
his having been so foolish as to barter solid pudding for empty 

Mercator, having acquired a snug estate by trade, grows 
uneasy, anc! sighs for a country life. Purling brooks, vocal 
groves, fragrant meadows, blooming orchards, and fields covered 
with a goldeo harvest, enchant his imagination. He sells his 
stock in trade, and purchases a farin, which he manages with 
about as much skill as a mere landsman would manage a ship at 
sea : it brings him in debt ; and venting npou it no very gentle 
epithets, he longs to leave it, and go back to the situiitton he had 
aLandoned. 

Agrieolus, weary of a dull, plodding way of liviEg and of 
slow gains, leaves the plough and becomes a merchant. Ho 
sells his fast estate, and purchases with it goods, running in debt 
a few thousands, as he would needs have a handsome assortment. 
His goods are unskilfully chosen, and meet with a wretched 
market. Pay day comes, and his creditors, blest with excellent 
memories, are prompt in urging him to a settlement. But, alas ! 
of money he has none. And now, " to break or not to break, 
that's the question." He struggles hard, makes new debts to 
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pay olJ ones, sells at great loss; borrows nioiiej at oO or 40 per 
cent., breaks at last ; and whereas lie merely imagined himself 
unhappy while holdiug the plough, he now feels that he is so 
indeed. 

Thua mankind, from a restless disposition, render themselves 
wrotehed, when they might be much at theit ease. 

It would be worth to one, more than any, or even all of the 
arts and sciences, to learn the art of living happily. I don't 
mean jxrrfect happiness, which is not to be enjoyed here : but 
suiih a degree of happiness as our Maker has pat in our power. 
The art of living happily does not lie in stoical apathy; for as 
to the real and sharp afHictions of life, while one ought " to bear 
them like a man, he should also feel them like a man." Kor 
does he know the sweets of friendship, who feels little or no pain 
at being sundered from a iiear friend. Much less does it lie in 
the nauseating lap of gross sensuality ; for the enjoyment of the 
mere sensualist is no higher than that of the pampered horse in 
the stable or stud, or the fattening pig in the sty. Indeed the 
brute has much the advantage, as it lives according to its nature 
and destination, while the man is haunted with a perpetual con- 
sciousness of the shameful degradation of his moral and intel- 
lectual iaeultios. 

The following maxims, or rules of action might, if strictly 
observed, go far to increase the happiness, or, at least, to di- 
minish the inquietudes and miseries of life. 

Live constantly in the unshaken belief of the overruling provi- 
dence of an infinitely wise and good, as well as Almighty Being ; 
and prize his power above all things. 

Observe inviolably truth in your words, and integrity in 
yonv act ion f. 
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Accustom yourself to temperance, jiud l)e niiister of your 
passions. 

Be not too muuli out of humor witli the world ; but remem- 
ber, it is a world of God's creating, and however sadly it is 
marred hy wiokedaess and folly, yet you have found in it inorn 
comforts than calamities, more civilities than affronts, more in- 
stances of kindness towards you than of cruelty. 

Try to spend your time usefully both to yourself and others. 
Never make an enemy, or lose a friend unnecessarily. Cultivate 
such an habitual cheerfulness of mind, and evenness of temper, 
as not to be ruffled by trivial inconyeniejices and crosses. 

Be ready to heal breaches in friendship, and to make up 
differences ; and shim litigation yourself as much as possible ; 
for he is an ill calculator, who does not perceive that ono 
amicable settlement is better than two lawsuits. 

Be it rather yoar ambition to acquit yoiirself well in your 
proper st,ation than to rise above it. 

Despise not small honest gains, nor risk what you have on the 
delusive prospect of sudden riches. If yon are in a comfortable 
thriving way, keep in it, and abide in your own calling rather 
than ruD the chance of another. In a word, mind to " iise the world 
as not abusing it," and probably you will find as much comfort 
in it as is most fit for a frail being, who is merely journeying 
tlirough it tcivafd an immortal abode. 
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NUMBER III. 



n tlie discontent of those who 
have not even a shadow of cause for discontent. Thej are 
neither sick, nor pinched with poverty, nor called to sustain dis- 
tressing hardsliips. They enjoy both food and appetite. They 
have raiment to put on, aBd friends to converse with ; and if 
not rich, have fully enough for the moderate supply of all their 
real wants. Yet these enjoyments, these bounties of indulgent 
Heaven, are poisoned, as it were, by the discontent of their minds, 
so that they are wretched amidst health and competence. 

What are the illusions that thus obstmct the sources of 
enjoyment, and, in this favored country, cheat so many out of the 
happinesaof which Providence had put them in possession?— They 
are such as usually spring from one or other of the three follow- 
ing causes ; — ■pm-verseness of temper ; false theories of ivorldly 
happiness ; the influence of opinimi. 

"With respect to enjoying ourselves or nnt in life, more, iv 
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gi'Gat deal, depenJK upon temper than upon circumstances. Not 
that our enjojmoiits are not always cOHsiderahlj affected by our 
worldly circum stances, anil sometimes in a very great degi'ee ; 
but if they are suob, tbat we are able to supply ourselves with 
all the real necessaries and essential comforts of life, it is not 
m t b t tempers that are in fault, if we are 

1 1 b ppy t mpl nd too grateful to repine. The root 

f as It ther in. our own minds, and without a 

tb b 1 5 th bange of place or of outward circum- 

t Id q t AA liat though all our present ideal wants 

w t fi d th 11 wants would presently start up, and 

w h Id 1 11 b w for ourselves the web of misery. A 

t p fh t 1 t b satisfied with its present lot, is worth 
tb tl d y ; whereas restlessness of temper is 

ftl g ttfmf tunes. A full half of human ti'ou- 
bl w Id b d tl e rest be lightened, if there were a 

th b t tl rofulous disease of the heai't. 

f I til f worldly happiness constitute another 

huge class of troubles of our own making : and the effects of 
these false theories are the more deplorable, inasmuch as the 
disappointments, inevitably resulting from tbem, sour the dispo- 
sition, and thereby enhance the numbers of the wretched victims 
of temper. Corporeal enjoyments ai'e few and simple ; neither 
wealth, nor any of the arts of refinement, can add considerably 
to their number, or any thing at all to their relish. The pleas- 
ures of sense are limited by narrow boundaries, which never can 
be passed without instantly turning pleasure into pain: and 
liowever much we may refine upon the pleasures of sense, our re- 
finements can increase them but very little. The most refineii 
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cptcui-e, for example, has scarcely any moru onjoymcnt of the 
pleasurea of tbe tablsj than one nho ooafines himself to the plain- 
est viands. Wherefore nothing is more plain and easy of com- 
prehension than tbe true notion of mere worldly happiness : — the 
whole sum of it results from health, eoinpetence, the friendly so- 
ciety of neighbors and aec[iiaintaiioe, and the pure joys of domes- 
tic life. He that has these, though he have neither wealth nor 
rant, enjoys about all the world can bestow. But these real and 
unsophistieated enjoyments, which are bestowed in fully as large 
measure upon the peasant as upon the prince, are too vulgar for 
the fastidious! taste of v s ona y speculat sts th y n u t fi d a 
something that is £u te above and beyo 1 th n mon b! s j^ 
of life, else they are detern ned nut to enj y them el e at all 
Thus they lose the ^ood that 1 es fa ly w th n the r reach by 
laying out their endca o to g as[ a abstract someth n^ tl tt 
is conceivable indeed but not at(a n ble — a gn a fatn wh h 
the eye plainly 6 e hut wh eh e ale the tou h an 1 1 affle 
all pursuit. 

The last hro I of art fi al t ouble wl ch I p oposed to 
notice, are those th g ne t d by the nflue ee of op n o 

I mean not one's own op n n I t the oj n on of othe W 
are such strange and unaccou tabi cetu htw ae mo 
solicitous to app a hapfj than re lly tu h s anlheuce e 
willingly abridge on eal enjojn ents fo th s ke of een n^ to 
possess enjoyments s pe or to those tl t a altofethe ommon 
to mankind. Nun the gene il op n on of so ety (a ve y e o 
neous one indeed) aLes the pon j ot show a p e j to for 
being deemed hai py o t le t fo obta a ng the c ed f e 
fined enjoyment ; and tins general opinion, how much suover wo 
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may despise it in our judgmeotSj has au astonishing influeueo 
upon .our conduct and feelings ; an influence that precipitates 
hundreds and tens of liimdreds from a condition of competence 
to that of poverty. 

That apt Remarker, Dr. Franklin, ohserves; " The eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself were 
blind, I should want neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine 
furniture." — It is even so;— -and it is this supreme regard to tbe 
eyes of others, that leads multitudes into extravagant and ruin- 
ous expenses. Without adecjuate funds, they build them fine 
houses, and purchase them fine furniture, and array themselves 
witli costly apparel, that others may gaze upon them as persous 
possessed of taste and of refined enjoyments ; and by these means 
they are presently stripped of the very necessaries of life. 
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NUMBER IV. 



Amliteok's tliorny piitli is too iiai-roiv for two to go abreast. 
Eiteh struggles hard to get forward of each ; and tbe one that is 
forevBOat of all, must press onward with might and main, else some 
other will ruali by him. He that stumbles is trampled over by 
the crowd behind him. It is all a scramble, in whiob the aue- 
cessful competitors are greeted with shouts of applause, and the 
unsuccessful assailed with the hisses of derision and scorn. 

In a former age, it was the ambition, of the eelebi'ated Cardi- 
nal de Retz to be first in the hearts of hia fellow-citizens, the 
Parisians, Hie munificence exceeded all former example ; his 
liberalities were unbounded. The oouvtesy of hia manners, and 
the fascinating charms of his address, won him universal friend- 
ship and admiiation. At home he was crowded with visitors : 
when he rode through tlic streets, he was accompanied witli a 
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splendid retinue of nobility and gentry, all proud to do bini 
honor ; and wiieuever lie entered the parliament, marked respect 
and homage, were paid him there. But there happened an inci- 
dent that put this friendship to the test, and proved it light as 

Upon a time tlie Cardinal was thought to be on the eve of 
ruin. In that situation he went to the parliament, to clear him 
self of heavy charges, which Jiis enemies had raised against him. 
The account of his reception there ifl thus given in his memoirs, 
written with his own hand. 

" We went to the parliament. The princes had tliere near a 
thousand gentlemen with them ; and I may say, hardly one from 
the court was missing there. I was in mj church habit, and 
went through the great hall, with my cap in my hand, saluting 
every body ; but I met with but few that returned me that civil- 
ity, so strongly was it believed that I ti>as an undone 'man." 

Neither is this a solitary example, nor one of rare occurrence. 
History abounds with examples that, in the falling fortunes of 
the great and noble of tie earth, their friends fall off, like leaves 
from the trees in the first frosts of autumn. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, alike celebrated as a scholar, a gentleman, & statesman, a 
soldier, and a man of genius, in his last letter to his wife, after 
his most unjust condemnation to death, says : " To what friend 
to direct you I know not ; for all mine have left me in the true 
time of need." 

But not any longer to dwell on the scenes of high life, with 
which the generality of my readers have as little concern as my- 
self, I will turn now to the walks of the more common sort. 

In countries where distiuctiou of orders is established by 
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law, auibition runs in two different channels. With not a few 
Us main object is rank, titles, stars, garters, and ribbons ; ttese 
baubles being by them preferred greatly to mere ■wealth, whicL. is 
eagerly pursued by those, cliiefly, who can have little or no ex- 
pectation of attaining to the bigb distinctions of civil, eccl'eaias- 
ticai, or military rank. Wherea?|in this free country of ours, where 
there is no distinction of orders, and no established rank of one 
family above another, the nndirided current of ambition is to- 
wards wealth. Avarice is the general and the ruling passion 
The pursuit of gain ia the only secular pursuit that is much val- 
ued or thought of; because, ia the common estimation the grand 
point of honor is to be rich. Mammon is the idol, to which every 
thiiig else is made to bend. Offices are sought after fur their emol- 
uments obiefly. Nay, the august seats of legislation are unhes- 
itatingly deserted, for public employments, barren of honor, but of 
greater profit. Men are appraised, and rated high or low, according 
to the magnitude of their property. The common question, WhtU 
is he worth? is answered oaly in one way. If his estate be 
email, he is worth little ; if he have ao estate left, he is wortli 
nothing. It is but of small account, tliough he have an ample 
fund of moral and intellectual worth ; — the worth that is most 
eagerly sought, most highly prized, and most generally esteemed, 
is pecuniary worth. 

I tl bl f li nmltitudea after riches, very many 

m t d b ful; for in no country whatever, can 

m th n a n i t few arrive at wealth. By far the 
g at p t f th d dates, falling short of their cspecta- 

t nl th p g f disappointment, and pine under the 

d t y y\ \ some avarice defeats its own aim. 
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Thoir greediness of gain, if it impel tliem not to deeds of fraud 
or violence, which bring them to shame and ruin, yet spurs 
thein on to engage in rash and riiinoiis adventures. The estates 
of others, as IJ'ranklin's Poor Eichard said, are spent in the 
getting. Fondly anticipating a fortune, they dash away as if 
they really had it in band. Others again counterfeit the splendor 
of riches, that they may put themselves and their families in the 
rants of honor. JJut if they have fallen from these appearances, 
they had better, in the eye of fashion, have fallen from grace. 
Whatever of estimable and amiable qualities they may possess, 
tliey fare with their former visitors and familiars, as the Cardi- 
nal did with his, at the time he was thought " an undone man." 

Industry, frugality, and thrift, are republican virtues. But 
a aerambling for money, as the chief good, is of bad omen. It 
produces meanness of sentiment and sordidness of disposition, 
A free people, whose passions are set altogether on the pursuit 
of gain, can hardly remain free very long ; because the necessary 
consequence of such a spirit of avarice is fraud in private life, 
and venality and corruption in public life. 

An able author, while treating incidentally of the fall of the 
Homan republic, remarks : — " The course that a free nation runs 
is from virtuous industry to wealth ; from wealth to luxury ; from 
luxury to an impatience of discipline and corruption of morals; 
till by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe for 
destruction, it falls at last a prey to some hardy oppressor, and, 
with the loss of liberty, loses every thing else that is valuable." 
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NUMBER V. 



Every one, who reads English histo j m t Lnow tl at Ri 1 ard 
the Third had a humped hack. And as ano ent storj ^oea 
humping hecame quite fasliionable d iiig h s e ^ Thn cour 
tiers, the Lords, the Ladies, and the u ier ^eiit j j att n ng 
after royalty. ■moire,eacb, a fashionable c ook n the b k u the 
English of that day wore " a crooked gene t n e c ougl 

Be this, however, as it may, in point fid oulou ibau d tj t 
hardly esceeds what is very eommo ly seen aao g ouiselves 

Though we would fain be called a Chr st an i eoj le it a i f et 
as notorious as sad, that an anti-eh ist an le ty s worsh pped 
among us, in town and country, and by nine o nun he s of all 
classes, and of both sexes. Look wh re y u w 11 y see all 
ranks bowing, cringing, bending the knee — to what to Fash on. 
This is the goddess of their idolatrj Tl ey j Id ] 1 t ol ed 
once to her laws, however absurd an 1 b I 1 tl ^,1 he 
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olmnges as often as the moon, tliey follow licr in all her olianges, 
and ape her in all her frealis, — humping whenever she humps. 
They are hrought to eadure cold and nakedness, when hut for 
having followed her mandates, they might he comfortably clad. 
They reject and despise the diet which she forhids, though whole- 
some and palatable, and best suited, as well to their constitutions, 
as to their circumstances. They pay tithes to her of all they 
possess. Tithes did I say ? It were well if only a tenth wonld 
satisfy her ; she often claims even more tlian one half. Did she 
tax only the rioh, who are able to pay, it would not bo so bad; 
but she lays her rapacious hands on the middling classes, and 
even upon the pooj-. Nay, the knavish hussey seizes what ought to 
be laid up against old age and Bickness, and also what ought to 
go to the creditor. By the decree of fashion, this republican, 
and otherwise free nation is thrown into castes, as really in some 
respects, as the East Indians have been by their Brahmins; and 
the only way to gain admission, or maintain a standing in the 
higher castes, is to dress gorgeously and fare sumptuously, no mat- 
ter by wliat means. Hence the general struggle. The rich march 
foremost in the ranks of fashion, and the others keep as close to 
their heels as possible, following on in a long train, like files of 
geese. This is comic in appearance, but tragic in reality. It is 
amusing, at first thought, to see families, in narrow circumstances, 
struggling to make the appearance of high life ; to see them vy- 
ing, not only with one another, but with the rich, to exoeed in 
finery and splendor ; to see how much pains they take, and how 
many arts they use to dazzle the eyes of the beholder with the 
mockery of wealth. But on due reflection, one finds more reason 
to be sad than merry. — When ivo eonsidor tliat those deluded 
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people are following a phantom, tli at is leading tliem to rum; 
that they are incurring expenses, which they are utterly unahlo 
to support; that they are bartering away solid comforts for an 
empty show; that by striying to live splendidly, they are losing 
the means of living decently and comfortably : when we consider 
that they are bringing wretchedness upon their children by leav- 
ing them to the haffetings of poverty, aggravated highly by their 
early aeijuaintaneewith fashionable life: when we consider, final- 
ly, that some of them are defrauding their creditors, by sacrificing 
on the altar of fashion what is needed for the payment of their 
just debts ; — when we put these considerations together, we find 
them enough to excite deep regret and sorrow. 

It is (juestionable whether great wealth conduces, on the whole, 
even to worldly happiness. It cannot cure an aching bead, or 
soothe an aching heart; it is no shield from the shafts of misfor- 
tune, nor from the arrows of death ; it brings to the ] 
an addition of cares as well as of comforts, and is often the ni 
of bringing moral ruin upon bis children ; and while it i 
his power and influence it mt^reises al&o his reap on ■nihility — 
TJio rich have, however one exclusive prmiegt they h'jve % 
right to make a splendid aipeaiance in the woild hecaise then 
ciroumstanees can well nffiidit Fine hoises expensive fuini 
ture, stately equipage, and sumptuous fire aie withm the hounds 
of their real means, and therefori, n t ceusuiable in them In 
one point of view, the profusion of then espei sea 11 beneficial 1 3 
the community, as it gives employinei t and affoids s iiteainee to 
industry. Yet there can 1 e shown a more oscdfent nay — 
Frugality is comely evea. in the lich hot thit frugality which 
degenerates to parsimony, and causes the rich to wear the garb 
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of poverty, from a sordid spiiit of penuriousness ; nor jet that 
frugality, ■wbieli saves merely to increase a hoard o£ wealth, al- 
ready too large ; but it is a prudent saving from the grasp of pro- 
fusion for the purpose of charity and beneficence. — -Take the fol- 
lowing example : — 

Benevolua has both largeness of wealth and largeness of 
heart. Content with his present worldly store, he ia resolved 
that his expenses shall about ecLual his income. Ho lives daily 
iu the style of affluence, but never in the style of extravagance ; 
and what he saves by frugality he bestows in charity. To the 
children of misforttme and want he ia a friend and a father ; of 
every useful and laudable undertaking he is a bountiful encou- 
rager. Does Benevolus aspire to be a leader of fashion ? Yes, 
With all the weight of his influence be tries to make industry, 
prudent economy, and frugality faakionable ; to make the moral 
and Christian virtues fashionable ; to make it fashionable to 
behave welt and to do good, Happy man ! Happy the children 
of such a father, and the community that has such a pattern ! 

As the richest families may be beggared by extravagance, 
much sooner, will it consume one's all when that all is but little — 
and what avails the ruffle without the shirt ? Persons who are 
in small circumstances must prudently husband what they have, 
or it will quickly slip out of their hands. How unwise is it for 
them to make an ostentation of wealth which they do not pos- 
isess, or to pursue fashion ''when she runs faster than they can 
follow," Many thousands, by standing on tiptoe, and reaching 
after things too high for them, have fallen flat to the ground. 
If you follow fashion beyond your real means, depend upon it, 
the Bkittish jade will throw you into the mire at last. 
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NUMBER VI. 



The injunction of celibacy, or of the monastic lifsj by the 
Komisli Cliureli, being directly in oppositioQ to the order and or- 
dination of nature, Las, more than any other single cause what- 
ever, produced a huge mass of evils, both moral and physical, 
in those countries that have been under the papal dominion ; 
evils too obvious to need pointing out, and too flagitious, some 
of them, to name. With prophetic reference, as we Protestants 
fully believe, to the doings of that corrupted church, St. Paul, in 
his second epistle to Timothy, expresses himself as follows ; — 
" Now the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times, some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of demons." — And immediately after he particularizes 
the unnatural and monstrous rescript, '■ Forbidding to marry,'" 
as of the same iaferual family, or nearly allied with " the doc- 
trines of demons," aforementioned. 
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If, liowevcr, tliuro were no '■ forbidding to marry " csoopt in 
tlie Komish Cliuroh, we might bope tliat a full cure of the 
deadly evil is at hand. But this diabolical prohibition, — to wit, 
forbidding to marry, — has been enjoined and enforced even more 
extensively, in one other way, than it ever was by the canons of 
the Vatican. — I will explain my meaning by sketcbing a fragment 
of ancient history. 

The ancient Eomaus were republ ea aft r tie L ul and 
continued such for a considerable mimb r of e t r e Tl o ^1 
thoy were pagan idolaters, and their bo sh p was deplorably c r 
rupt, yet, previous to their imbibing the atl e sn of Ep u as 
they generally believed in a futi e ret 1 ut on ot ewa do 
and punishments ; which belief op nte 1 so i oweriully pOD 
them, that they were truly exemplaiy n son e few of the c j1 
virtues. In particular perjury was ear e!j k o v a ong the 
and infidelity in tlie connubial state wi no less inco in on 
The Eomau republicans wore plain men and won Pn accustomei 
to daily labor, and quite unaccustomed to finery of apparel or 
luxury of living. A Roman, of even noble blood, tilled his little 
field with his own. hands, and was proud of tilling it with supe- 
rior industry and skill; whilst his wife made it her chief ambi- 
tion to be an excellent bouaewife. While this state of things 
lasted, and a very long while it did last, the Romans were eager 
enough to get themselves wives. They married generally, and 
tlioy married yonng ; for they thought, and well they might, 
that whoso found a wife, found a good thing,- — a real help- 
meet, as well as a dear and faithful companion. And what is 
singularly remarkable, if true, it is recorded by a Roman histo- 
rian, that there had cot been known in the city of Rome, a single 
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iiiitance of divoi-Bement duriug the wliole space of five huudred 
years; thougli the law had put it in the power of the liuaband 
to repudiate his wife almost at pleasure. 

Unfortunately for the KomaE Eepublic, and more espocially 
for the female part of it, a great and splendid eveot quite 
changed the morals, the tsiste, the habits, and the whole face of 
the country. One hundred and ninety years before the Chris- 
tian era, the Komans, for the first time, entered Asia with aa 
army, whicli, under Soipio, defeated and concfuered Antiochus 
the Grreat, of Syria ; and from hence they brought home suoli a 
taste for the lusuriea of the East, as promoted and hastened the 
ruin of their commonwealth ; and in no way more directly, than by 
a practical forhiddance of marriage. The Roman women, oaee 
so plain, frugal, and industrious, became enamored of the costly 
finery that was brought from the East. One of them, named 
LoUift Paulina, when dressed ia all her jewels, is said to have 
worn the value of three hundred and thirty-two thousand pouuds 
sterling. And though this was tha most extraordinary instance 
of the time, yet it is reasonable to sappose that of the rest of the 
ladies, every one strove to get as near the top of the fashion as 
she could ; and that with all the females, who thought any thing 
of themselves, the rage was to be fine and fasliionable. This new 
order of things, while it precipitated the republic down the 
abyss of ruin, brought marriage almost into disuse : insomuch, 
that Augustus, the first Eoman Emperor, finding among the 
men a general disinclination to marry, was faia to pass severe 
penal laws, to force them, as it were, into the marriage bonds. 
But it was 3.11 to little purpose. Despot and tyrant as he was, 
iie found it as impossible to compel the bachelors to marry, as 
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Petei' the First long since did, to compel the Kussians to Bha,vo 
off their beards. Was it owing to the liceatiousnesss of the men ? 
In part it was, no dowht ; but not altogether. It was partly 
owing to their prudence, A Eomaii hachelor, uatviraUy enough, 
would commune with himself thus ; — " These extravagant flirts, 
of whose attire a single article costs more than one of them 
would earn in her whole lifetime, arc fit only for show. I like 
mighty well to be in their company at courts and assemblies ; 
but the goda save me from a union with them ! If I marry, un- 
less my wife bring me a fortune, she will quickly devour mine. 
Wherefore, I will look out only for number one, in spite of tlio 
edicts of the Emperor," 

Consider, ye American Fair, that, in all times and countries, 
the like causes will produce the like effects. 
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NUMBER VII. 



Ik all ages of the world, the greatest portion of sorrow and 
hardship has fallen to the lot of the female part of our race. 
Amongstall thenumeroustrihes of savages and havbarianB, in what- 
ever quarter of the earth, or in the islands of the sl f m 1 s 
are despised and degraded, and a wife is but little bett« d 

tioned than a bond slave. " While the man passes 1 d y n 
idleness and amusement, the woman is condemned t n at 
toil. Tasks are imposed upon her without mercy, an 1 
are received without complaeeBoe or gratitude." The laws and 
customs of Mohammedanism, as well as of Paganism, degrade and 
enslave the women ; a degradation and slavery of vast estent, since 
by far the greater number of the human iind are either Moham- 
medans or Pagans, 

It is only in Christian countries that women rise to their 
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[loier rank ii 1 lie heated ns companions aidcpi.l& Frr 
this happy luipio^enieiit in then condition, they lie indehted to 
Chiifetiiinity, which, as Tvell 1)> hunnaiaing ind puiifjing the 
hcait, as by the pioliibitioii it pohgimy, has loosed the bonds 
of their captivitj, ind, at the laine time jlcmtl thura Tilth tii 
tues, the most estimable and imublc 

Tlie New Testament is the ^reat cliaitev of tho tights of 
women, and not only the great chartei of then lights, but the 
uneiung direotoij of then duties, and tlio clion.e cabinet as it 
were, of then most pinions ornxments As the benevoknt sys 
tem of Ohristianity frees them from \iBsaJ.age| and exalta their 
lank lu bOoiety so it in'piies them it the same time, with a 
ta'.te foi whjt IS morally excellent, and Tirtuous, and lovely 
Noi IS it a little lemaikablo that of the leligion, which so eiino 
blc? thoir sej, they aie the firat the most geneial, and among 
the most effe:,t«al tea hers It is frcm women that almost our 
ivhole sci, as well as theiia recenes its earliest instruction in 
leltgion and morality Though thej are neither missionaries 
abioad Dor jieachers at home, yet as spieados and jitoniul 
gdtois of Chiistianity they a\e hardly less useful than those 
veneiible orders of men Thioughout all Chiisteiidom, is pie 
ceptresBC, as motheri, and m their Ttiious domestic lelalion'! 
they hive the niouldiiig of the mmd^ of futme men as well as 
of futuie women, during those infantile yeaia lu which the mind 
IS comparable to soft wax and when the inipiessiona, which aii, 
made upon it, are the most indelible. So that it would not, per- 
haps, be estraYagant to believe, that a full half of the wliole Chris- 
tian world has been christianized, or first imbued with Christian 
principles, by means of female teachers. 
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Scarcely any thing admits of clearer proof from history, thai, 
that the institutions for alleviating human misfortune and dis- 
tress have grown outof the Chriatian religion ; and nothing, sure- 
ly, could confer greater dignity on the female sex, than its active 
and zealous co-operation in establishing such plans of general phi- 
lanthropy. 

All along, from the first age of Christianity, down to later 
times, there have been women, highly distinguished for their pious 
benevolence, and active beneficence ; but, not having learned to 
form themselves into societies for joint acts of charity, their soli- 
tary or individual efforts could afford relief to but few. iPorthe 
present illustrious epoch, in the ohristianised world, has been re- 
served the honor of multiplying and extending, far beyond all 
former examples, their humane plans and institutions. jMultiplied 
as these have been, and multiplying as they are likely to be, no 
tongue can tell, no heart conceive, the benefits of the little stream- 
lets, issuing in such innumerable directions from this single 
sotiroe ; — benefits not only to the Receivers, but also to the Giv- 
ers : for it is even " more blessed to give than to receive." Th3 
occupations of charity nourish and strengthen some of the best 
feelings of the heart, and, at the same time, are rewarded with 
the enjoyment of a higher pleasure, than the hoards of wealth or 
its pageantries eau ever bestow. "What wonders and what 
pleasures lias civilization procured to mankind ! " So the philos- 
opher exclaimed, and not without reason. The civilized man 
possesses manifold more enjoyments, and stands vastly higher in 
the scale of human beings, than the naked savage, or the rude 
barbarian. But it is not mere civilization, nor mere learning, 
tliat has imbued the heart with the genuine feeling of humanity. 
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See, on the page of history only fifteen centuries back, the la- 
dies of Eome, that proud mistress of the world ; see them seated 
ia the amphitheatre, as delighted spectators of the mortal com- 
bats of gladiators ; feastiug their eyes with tlie bloody cavnage, 
and their ears with tho gi-oans of the dying. And now see, on 
the other hand, tens and hundreds of thousands of females, of the 
present age, formed into societies for the alleviation of human dis- 
tress; for the purpose of ministering to the widow, of sustaining 
the orphan, of clothing tlie naked, of feeding the hungry, or " heal- 
ing the broken and weak." Behold these objects of striking 
contrast ; and remember that the former had quite as much of 
polish, as much of elegance, and as muck of learning as the lat- 
ter. And what is it then, hut the influence of Christian principles, 
that has made such an astonishing difference between them, in 
point of taste and sensibility ? 
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The above-cited sentiment has not abated of its force, nor ia 
it the less applicable to human nature at the present instant, 
though two thousand years have passed away, since it came from 
the pen of Terence, the poet of Oarthage. In one respect, very 
few, if any, are altogether free from the imputation of making use 
of deception. It is one of the strange properties of our fallen 
nature, that we deceive ourselves, even more easily than wo are 
deceived by others ; and, though we are mightily offended when 
others deceive us, we are pleased with the deception which we 
palm upon ourselves. We iove flattery, because it enables us to 
flatter ourselves ; and we dislike honest reproof or censure, be- 
cause it impels us to fix our eyes upon our own fault or frailties. 
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We weigh our own actions, and the actions of othurs, not in 
tlie same balance, or else with different kinds of weigtts. We 
judge ourselves and our neighbors by different rules, which al- 
ways gives the advantage to our own side. Imperfect we read- 
ily confess ourselves to be ; but if one happen to impute to us 
any partioulaT imperfeotion, wo deem ourselves insulted, and in- 
stantly take fire. Mortal we know we are, and yet seem scarcely to 
expect either death or sickness; for these events, perhaps for the 
most part, come unawares. Probably there is not one loell man in 
a hundred, who does not secretly think the fatal arrow more likely 
to hit almost any body else than himself The young confidently 
expect they shall live to be old; and the old, who have already 
seen one generation pass away, are not without hope that they 
shall survive the greater part of another. The mass of mankind are, 
in short, perpetually deluding themselves one way or other ; nor are 
the wisest and best quite free, in all respects, from self-delusion. 
Perhaps, if life were not, in anywise, gilded by the enchanting power 
of imagiuation, there would be little relish for most of those things, 
which God hath given us to enjoy under the sun. 

A very anoientwrit«r has told us of a poor laborer who, fancying 
liimself a king, repaired daily to a hillock, where, as on his throne, 
he sat in state, and exercised regal authority over the imaginary 
subjects that surrounded him ; who, being at length cured of that 
pleasant error of the imagination, complained hard of his doctors, 
that they had physicked him back again to poverty. Nor is he 
a solitary instance. The most of mankind, in some period or 
other of their lives, have, perhaps, indulged vagaries of the imagi- 
nation, quite as groundless, if not quite so estravagant ; and 
which, if they led them not astray from cither duty or prudence, did 
them benefit, by sweetening their toils, and smoothing the patii 
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of lifi!. The illusions of Hope (wliiuli no aooner is disnppoint- 
ed, than it springs anew in the human breast) constitute a large 
portion of the earthly happiness of manliind, and are the main- 
spring of their escrtions in worldly affairs, 
" Dream after dream ensues — 
And Btill tliey dream that tliej aliall stiil huccceJ, 
And still are disappointed." 

However, speaking of worldly good only, their dreams afford 
them more satisfaction, than they ever find in realities. 

Bat when the illusion relates to the moral qualities of our 
ht irt^, flittcrin^ us that oui vices are virtues, or, at least, that they 
aie less culpable foi being oun it is then that it is pregnant 
witii infinite mischief 

Of all human knowleigi, -i If knowledge is accounted the 
moat difficult of attimment and why ? Assuredly, it is not 
so very difficult m itself We are conscious, not only of 
our own let ion i, but also of the %iewe and motives by which 
we are actuated. The thoughts and affections of our hearts are 
all open to our own inspection Why, then, is it hard for one 
so far to know hiniaclf, aa to be able to pencil his own true 
picture with considevable eaactness <* The main difficulty arises 
from the blinding and deluding bias, that we have towards our- 
selves. It is by reason of this kind of sophistry, that, though 
we discern the mote in the eye of another, we perceive not the 
beam in our own ; — that, though we are clear-sighted (juite enough 
with respect to the faults of our neighbors, we are as purblind as 
moles in regard to as great, or even greater faults in ourselves ; 
that, at best, we weigh our own faults with more than some grains 
of allowance, but those of every one else, escep ting our particu- 
lar friends, without any allowance at all. Finally, to the same 
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cause it is owing, that we magnify into aliining virtues, such deeds 
of our own ^oing, as we should think hut lightly of if done by 
persona in whom we had no particular interest. 

The sophistry, with whieli we cheat ourselvcB, runs into our 
social intercourse and our dealings. In estimating the charac- 
ters of those ahout us, ■we are apt to judge of them according to 
the particular bearings they tave to our own dear selves. If they 
are near of kin, or close frieuds, our favoritism blinds us to their 
frailties, and magnifies in them every thing that has the appear- 
ance of excellence ; hut if they are aliens from our hearts, we are 
apt enough to judge them with all that severity, which appearances 
can in any way justify. So, too, in matters of dealing, it is a 
hard thing, indeed, for one to determiae right in one's own cause ; 
the opposite positions of mine and thine not unfrequently sway- 
ing men of honest intentions. For which reason it is, that in 
all the intercourse and business of life, tlie frequent use or appli- 
cation of the golden rule is, in point of morals, of such immeasu- 
rable importance; since, in innumerable cases, it is only by 
changing places ideally with those we have concerns witli, that 
we can know exactly how to do them justice. 

And not only is the daily application of that divine rule so 
necessary in all our business, but it is alike necessary in the man- 
agement of conflicting opinions. The free exercise of private 
judgment is, what every man claims for himself, and yet almost 
every man grudges it to others. And hence it is, that disputes 
upon matters of opinion are, so commonly, acrimonious. Where- 
as, if we were no less willing that others should enjoy the free 
exercise of private judgment, than to enjoy it ourselves, our dis- 
putes would be conducted with fairness, and good temper. 
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l^UMBEK IX. 



Ih one of the tragedies of Sopliocles, there is ao admirable moral, 
oouohed under the veil of heathen fable. 

Philootetes, to whom Hercules had bequeathed his bow and 
arrows, went, with the other princes and chiefs of Greeooj to the 
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Uljsscs, notorious above all men for craft and intrigue, and 
ivell knowing that Philootetea bore the Greeks an implacable 
batred for their barbarous usage of him, laid a cunning plan to 
get tbe arrows from bim by fraud, wbioh he communicated to 
. Neoptolemus, at the same time insisting that he should become 
the instrument of its'execntion. Neoptolemus, who was a geno- 
rous-hcarted young prince, is at first struck with horror at tho 
base proposal, and saja; 

"I was not born to flatter or beti'aj. 

Behold me prompt to ael, but ne'er to fraud 
Will I descend. ■ — 



King I beliflTfl tne, 

Rather, mueli vathei', would I fall by v 
Than rise by guilt to oertnin yiotory." 



U w ( d oeiver to eor- 

p y p h ) ed hia point 

b h h d h y persuasions ; 

d N pto m h which his soul 

H fi d h t onfidence of 

P b d b bbed him of hia 

wwhhhb ff h b yd to sail back 

h T ^ B fl w d pon the base- 

ness of the deed, and stung with remorse and pity, ho, notwith- 
standing the inTCctiTCS and threats of Ulysses, went back and 
restored tbe arrows to Philootetea, 

After all the arts of persuasion to induce Philootetea to go 
to the siege of Troy, or at least to send his arrows thither, had 
been used in vatn, and there seemed no possibility left that tho 
point could be gained by any human means, Hercules descended 
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from Leaven imd effected \yliat, mere man could not do, a chaDge 
of will in riiiloctetes, wlio then voluntarily went nitli Neoptole- 
mns to the Grecian camp, carrying with him his bow and arrows, 
and, bj means of them, Troy was conctuercd. 

This, in short, is the moral of the fahle :^Open and honest 
policy, aided hy the powers above, was orowned, finally, with 
move complete success than could have been obtained by the 
deep-laid, fraudulent plan of the crafty Ulysses. 

The arts of falsehood and trick, whether on a large scale or 
a small one, are hut foolishness, however subtilely managed. 

" The seei'et aniu'e when Falseliood spraadd, 
Herself e.hv fettei-s in tlie subtile threads." 

Craftj partaking, as it does, of moral turpitude, which it per- 
petuidly strives to conceal, exposes itself by its very attemptB at 
ooBceaimeDt n't tiie serpeiit tella "aa vfiieie to etvike him by co- 
veimg his head Whether ia the private or public walks of 
life — whethei in the common intercourse between neighbors and 
fellow utizens, or m the great concerns of princes and statesmen 
— aa honest policy will be found to wear bast. Our great and 
beloved Washington, whom HeaveE crowned with such marvel- 
lous sTicocss, had nothing of the oraf^ of Ulysses. With a mind 
good aa it was great, he sought noble ends by honest moans— by 
means that he could never blush to own. He was admirable for 
his real, unsophisticated wisdom ; for the wisdom that soared 
above the base arts of intrigue, and which was without guile, 
without hypocrisy, 

" Cunning," says Mr. Locke, in his esuelleut treatise on Edu- 
cation— " cunning, which is the apfi of wisdom, is the moat dis- 
tant from it that oan he ; and as an ape, for th^ likeness it has 
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to a man, wanting wliat really should make him so, is by so much 
the uglier; cunning is only the want of understanding; which, 
because it cannot compass its ends by direct ways, would do it 
by trick and circumvention. No cover was ever raado cither so 
big or ao fine as to hide itself. None were ever so cunning as 
to conceal thoir being so." 

There are few particulars in which mankind more often mis- 
judge than in this. They are apt to thiak that the artful aud 
unprincipled, because they display considerable cunningj are of 
course men of superior parts ; whereas, generally speaking, their 
minds are narrow. You will seldom find one of them possessed 
of true olearness and largeness of understanding. 

So again, many a doting father is secretly gratified with the 
slyness and the fox-like tricks of his boy ; when, in reality, ho 
has all reason to apprehend that the boy is getting to be a con- 
firmed villain in grain, and will have a geniiis for nothing else. 

The fos is tiie most noted of any of the inferior animals for 
eraft and roguery ; yet tJie fox is one of the most miserable of 
all the brute creation. He has not a friend upon earth. The 
honester dog hunts and attacks him with peculiar maiice. Every 
fom footed animal seems to bear him a giudge ; the weaker shun 
him -ind the stronger puisue him The very birds, knowing his 
knavish craft hovei m the air o^er him and seem to espross 
then appiehen ions and their hatied They alight upon the 
tiees and beiges is he is olyly creeping along the ground be- 
neath and with loul cues an! chatteimgs, give warning of his 
fipioaeh as who should saj 3onder goes a cunning, beguiling, 
j,reedy logup — take special oaie of jnuisehes." And thus, also, 
it fares with those of Adam's children who have much cunning, 
but no principle of honesty. 

Hosted bvGooQie 
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AdvloB ^ Ills saa of ifSraah. 

Db. Franklin, fouading his theory upon the priuciple that the 
human body is specifically lighter than water, tells us, in sub- 
stance, that one fallen into that element might escape drowning, 
for BOmo considerahle time at least, were he to abstain from 
struggling and plunging, and to let his body down with the foet 
foremost, remaining thus in a perpendicular position, except 
throwing his head as far back as possible ; because in tliat posi- 
tion, the face would be quite above the surface of the water. 

This prescription, or direction from the venerable Doctor, 
who knew, as well oa any man, how to keep his own head above wa- 
ter, is, of itself, or in its plain literal import^ well worth the be- 
ing held in remembrance. But craving indulgence for the li- 
cense, I mean, withal, to make an analogical use of it. 

Young men, as soon as they are entitled to the rights of per- 
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sonal independence, launeii out in wliat is figuratively called tlio 
oceau of life. Indeed we are, all of ua, on that ocean ; some 
ia deeper, and others in shoalei' water ; eome going forward 
smoothly with, the tide, and others having the tide against them ; 
eometimes wo have fair wind and weather, and at other times we 
are under a dark sky, and assailed with tempestuous winds, that 
raise aloft the foaming biUows. 

What then is the safest way, at all times, and for persons of 
all ranks and conditions? It is told in only three words; — 
Mind the perjiendicular. Many a young man, and many a man 
not young, have I seen ingulfed and lost, not by reason of his 
wanting skill and alertness, but because lie failed to keep himself 
in a perpendicular attitude ; whereas, on the otlier hand, never 
did I see a siogle one totally submerged, who had always been 
duly careful in that particular. 

If, even, there were nothing to hope or fear beyond the 
grave, honesty would be the best policy ; inasmuch as it carries 
one tlirough this world with most safety, in the long run, as well 
as with honor. "He that walketh uprightly, walketli surely." 
Ho travels in a plain and safe path ; a fair oharaotev is his pass- 
port, find the laws of society are hia protection. As long as a 
man holds fast his integrity, he cannot be quite undone ; for 
though, by adverse gusts he be sadly plunged, his /ace will still 
be above water. Though he should suffer the loss of all things 
else, yet the consciousness of strict integi-ity will buoy him up, 
and the knowledge that others have of his integrity, will give him 
a chance to repair his broken fortunes, or, at the least, will secure 
him that good name, which is " better than precious ointment." 
On the contrary, " he that pervortcth bis way shall be Icuown." 
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Thoijjh deceit and knavishnes^ may SDmetimes jiDcn no 
meiitary aJvmta^es thej ire but mjmenfir\ ind ire much luori 
than countprvaik J hj tin, hatm^ ill oon'ie juencef which they 
Eever fill to brm^ aftci them Tor uot orly does dishonesty 
draw aftei it many inwird dis quietudes but it lays one Hiidcr 
very 1 e-vvy disad\inta;5es with respect to hw mtercouise tvitit 
the world Notwithstindmg all his aita of cunning it nill hi. 
known; and ivhen aman's eharaeterisof thatsort, as tofill with 
suspioiona every one that knows hiin, even his honest acts will 
he thought to spring from base motives, or to have some dark de- 
sign. It will he suspected that the plague of leprosy still re- 
mains, either " in the warp or in the woof." 

It greatly behooves young men to form fixed resolutions, at 
tlio outset of life, never to swerve from the perpendicular, in a 
single instance, — no, not even in the most trivial one ; for one 
trespass against the laws of honesty leads to inothei as t were 
by a sort of natural and neoes'^trj connection ^o that though 
there be many who, in then inteiooiise w th the woill ha\e 
never been guilty of one dishonest act yet theie are few who 
have been guilty of one ind but one Beeiuse thL firot by 
compromising the moral principle weikeiis tht, pDwer f lesist 
ing the next temptation because one iniMsh decdoltci le 
quires another, and sometimes sevLial other to eov r it an i 
lastly, because rooted knivishnees of heart is haidei of cure 
than any other moral malady irasmuoh is the ooriuption f the 
principle of integrity is the corruption of the very source of all 
moral virtue. 

He that has seen a rogue in grain, a thoroughly practised 
rogue, turn to a downright honest man, has at least seen one 
marvellous thing. 
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NUMBER XI. 



The following line of Pope, 

"Au !ion«at man's the noblaat work of God" — 

lias boon pronounoecl unworthy of that celebrated poet, forasmuch 
its honesty is hut a vulgar virtue, as commnn to the meanest, as 
to the greatest abilities. Honesty, though commendable, is so 
far from being one of the uoblest of human qualities, that the 
honest man may, nevertheless, be but a plain siiuplo man, of con- 
tracted intellect, of very little education, and of a low condition. 
This the noblest work of God ! Fy upon such uonseuse I 

Now, to adjust this matter between the poet and the critic, it 
will be necessary to take a cursory view of the different stand- 
ards of honesty, according to one or other of which reputedly 
honest men square their conduct, and of the different principles, 
by which they are governed. 

Men, sometimes, act honestly from pidicy, r.ither than from 
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The truly honest man would be just as honest witbotit law, 
as with it. Guided by the paramount authority of eonsoience, 
he neither withholds aught, nor csaets aught on the mere plea, 
that civil law is on his side. 

The truly honest is he, who malces it a cardinal point to do 
to others, as lie would bo done unto j and who decides with 
justice, when self-interest and justice are in opposite scales. 

The truly honest man is never ostentatious of his honesty. 
Ostentation of it is always an ill sign; it looks like putting on 
a patch to hide a blemish. 
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But enougli of definition. Oug good example is ivortli a 
Bcorc of definitions i and the following example, all will allow to 
be a good one. The anecdote is given in St Pierre's Studies 
of Nature. 

■' In the last war in Germany, a captain of the eavalry was 
ordered out on a foraging paity. He put himself at the head 
of Lis troop, and inarched to the quarter assigned him. It 
was a solitary valley, in wliieh hardly any thing but woods conld 
be seen. In the midst of it stood a little cottage ; on perceiv- 
ing it, he went up and knocked at the door; out comes an ancient 
Hernouten, with a beard silvered by age. ' Father,' says the 
officer, ' show me a field where I can set my troops a foraging.' 
' Presently,' replied the Hernouten. The good old man walked 
before, and conducted them out of the valley. After a quar- 
ter of an hoar's march, they found a fine field of barley. ' There 
is the very thing we want,' says the captain. ' Have patience 
for a few minutes,' replied his guide, 'and you shall be satisfied,' 
They went on, and at the distance of about a quarter of a league 
farther, they arrived at another fiold of barley. The troop 
immediately dismounted, cut down the grain, trussed it up, and 
remounted. The officer, upon this, says to his conductor, ' Fa- 
ther, you have given yourself and us unnecessary trouble; the 
first field was rauoh better than this.' 'Very true, sir,' re- 
plied the good old man, ' but it is not mine.' " 

Such an example of honesty, I repeat, ia worth a score of 
definitions. Here we have not an abstract notion of honesty, 
but we see it, as it were, embodied. Here we behold the ex- 
press form and visage of genuine, Christian honesty, acting on 
the principle of loving one's neighbor as one's self. And whitt 
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though the exemplar was an obscure and a lowly man, distin- 
guished ueither for parts noi" learning ? In the moral frame 
of his mind theve was a nohlenes of hea enly o g n «4 uble 
iieas far superior to e nent natu dl pa t wl h bel ng al ke 
to the best, and the wo st of I a be ngs 

Compare this humble Hernu ten o Mu av an w I tl e Uus 
trious chieftains who figured n tint C e man and wli 

bloody deeds aie emblazonel on the pige i 1 storj fo [ar 
his disinterestedness w tl the i eelfi hneas h h ph K th opi with 
their greedy avarice ^nd fell amb to ha tender and 8C i j 
lous regard to the r ght? of h s ne ghbo with the u feel ng 
spirit of plunder and r*p no — and j l^e wl cl j arty s cnt 
tied to stand higher on the scale of gen ne I ono 

One of the best rel g o s confess on estmt s thnt of Zi 
cheus, a rich publican wl o p bal Ij h d been not a 1 ttle d a 
honest and extortionous : — " Lord, one half of my goods I give to 
the poor, and if I have taken any thing from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold." Tliis is practical ortho- 
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NL'MBBE Xil. 



In the polite world, forms of speecli Lire used, wliicli are not 
meant to be understood aocoi'ding to their obvious meaning. 
For instance, wLen one man says or writes to another, Your lium- 
ble servant, or, Your most obedient, be intends not to bind him- 
self to clean the boots of the one he thus addresses, or to do him 
any sort of menial service ; and much less does he mean that he is 
ready and willing to yield him obedience, in all cases whatsoever. 
It is hardly worth while, however, to enlarge on this topic, as the 
aforesaid forms of speech have almost becnme obsolete, at least 
in these United States. Pledges of humble service, and pas- 
sive obedience, mutually given in the interchange of civilities, 
ai'e now as rare in this country, as they were once common. This 
is no matter of regret ; for it is not a flower that has been plueked 
up, but a weed. 

But there is one other form of words, which seems to have 
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come into general abuse, over this whole country; and the more 
is tbe pity, as these last are words of grave import, as well as of 
obvious sense : I mean the phrase, so abundantly used, — I prom- 
ise to pay. la otier times, these words were passed with timid 
caution, and when passed tliej were held sacred ; but they are 
now coming to be words of mere form, meaning nothing; very 
like the old complimentary phrases, — -Your humble servant — 
Your most obedient. Not hut that tho promisee always interprets 
the test as of old, acoording to its literal or espresscd meaning. 
But the promiser perverts the text, that he may accommodate it to 
his own heterodox notions ; or, rather, after the Bomish doctrine 
of mental reservation, lie mentally interpolates the word — never 
— making it run thus ; — I promise {tiever) to pay. 

It would be endless to recount all the mischiefs that are 
flowmg in upon society from this prevailing heresy; nor is it 
needful, since most of them are too obvious to escape notice. 
Wherefore, not to mention the sore disappointments, the indig- 
nant heart-burnings, daily arising, in ten thousand instances, 
from this single source ; nor yet to mention its destructive influ- 
ence upon al! confidence between man and man : — passing over 
these topics, and others akin to them, I shall consider the mat- 
ter merely as it affects the interests of the delinquent party. 

Be it supposed that he is a man, possessed of several estima- 
ble qualities; that he has a large stock of what is called good 
nature ; that he is obliging and oompi^sionate ; that, in the main, 
he is a moral man ; and, finally, that there is no apparent blem- 
iah in his character, save this alone.— Give the delinquent all 
these good (qualities, and yet " the dead fly, in the precious oint- 
ment," spoils the whole compound. 
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There is a smack of inimoriiUty in every instance of volunta- 
ry word breaking ; and in this, as iu every other vice, one step 
naturally leads to another. The good-natured man, who has 
neglected to fulfil his promise, is fain to cast about him for an 
excuse, and if he cannot find one Le makes one. 

This can hardly he done for the first, or second time, without 
a considerable struggle with moral principle. But it soon be- 
comes feasible, and as natural, almost, as to breathe. In the 
process of this ill habit, he qniXe loses his mora! feelings as re- 
spects strict veracity ; and almost every day he lives, he deals 
in fiction without any sort of compunction. 

Neither is this all ; he is the occasion of falsehood to others. 
He steps over to one of his neighbors, to borrow. His neigh- 
bor respects him for his sundry good (Qualities, but knows well 
the particular infirmity of his character. He is loth to lose his 
friend, and quite as loth to hazard his money. What does he 
do 1 He, also, proceeds to frame fictitious excuses. '■ I am 
very sorry, sir, that it is not in my power to oblige you. Thoro 
is no man living, that I should be more ready to serve ; but — 
but — ," and then out comes the excuse, lie and all. 

The man who makes it his general practice to shufHo off, as 
much as possible, the payment of his honest debts, not only for- 
feits all claims upon the confidence of society, but loses a main 
portion of self-respect. He often meets with fellow-beings, 
with whom he cannot so much as interchange the customary sal- 
utation, without enduring the feelings of self-abasement, and in 
conversing with whom he is compelled, as it were, to have re- 
course to prevarication and quibble. 

And what does he gain by it, in his secular affairs ? Noth- 
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1 „ t J 11 He IS a baer e\ n tl e e It lie frequently siiffera 
thL coiiiul 1} n i-i,ss of Jaw lie i? i mined man. Or if he 
proeraatinate tiil he his ^uite extau&ted the patience of his credi- 
tor and then pal-* seeminj,ly lathei to aToid the expense of 
law thin tiom an honest principle ■itill he loses that credit, 
wliioh to his seculai affairs might be an inoaloolahle benefit ; 
*ind in seioona of piesaiog emergency it he have not sufficient 
re&our(,es in himself, he can find them n where. 

A strict regard to one's word or promise, is one of the first 
of social virtues. Wherefore, young men, who are entering, 
or have just entered the threshold of hnsiness, would do well to 
keep in memory the following maxims. Be as earefut of tak- 
ing, as of giving credit. Never run in debt beyond what, 
you have a moral certainty, or, at least, a reasonahlo prospect 
of being able to pay in season. Never defer payment when it 
is needed, and you have the power to make it. 
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IfUMBEK XIII. 



The following advisory monition of an inspired prophet, to 
his de^ and familiar friend, contains a volume of instruction: 
— " And seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them, 
not." — Nothing is more certain than the vanity of human 
greatness, not only by reason of its being transitory and per- 
ishable, but, also, because it is often aoeompanied with much 
more than an ordinary share of trouble and vesation. 

If we first consider the first and greatest of all worldly dis- 
tinctions — I mean estraordinary gifts of nature — oven these, for 
tlie moat part, are heavily tased by the impartial hand of the 
Giver. The few geniuses (few, indeed, in comparison to the 
number of those who lay claim to that high distinction), so far 
from being the happiest, are often the most wretched of mortals. 
The irritableness and spleen of distinguished authors, and espe- 
cially of poets, are proverbial. The same testure, and tone of 
the system, which cuialify them for soaring into the regions of 
fancy, and for paintng nature in ail her hues, do utterly disqual 
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ify tkem, at least ia many instances, for enjoying, in an er[ual 
measure with the rest of mankind, the common comforts and bless- 
ings of life ; not to meation the bitterness of rivalry, and the 
tormenta of jealousy, which they are fated to feel and endure. 
So that, as regards ease and comfort, plain commou sense, with 
controlled passions, is better, by far, than genius, when tased, as 
it so often is, with morbid sensibility, and with passions, violent 
and ungovernable. 

The greatest Beauties are seldom the most amiable, the most 
discreet and respectable, or the most happy of women ; while, 
not rarely, their very beauty has been their rain. 

And, indeed, if we were to make a general survey of the ex- 
traordinary gifts of nature, aad to weigh together, in an even 
balance, their advantages and disadvantages, as respects the com- 
fort of the possessors, we should find that, in many instances, if 
not in most, the latter are fully ecjual to the former. 

Neither are the gifts of fortune exempt from heavy and 
grievous taxation. Vast wealth brings upon its possessor a 
load of incessant care ; generates dispositions and feelings in- 
compatible with quiet enjoyment ; and often mates profligates of 
her children. Nay, even Power, that idol of human ambition, 
— even Power, — for which riches, themselves, are chiefly covet- 
ed, — is often accompanied with more of vexation than of subatan- 
tial enjoyment. Royalty, itself, has its disquietudes, and dire 
vexations. Mary, Queen of England, and joint partner in the 
throne, in a letter to her husband, William the Third, then in Ire- 
land, thus pathotioally describes the troubles of her exalted sta- 
tion. — " I must see company on set days. I must laugh and 
talk, though never so much against my will. I must grin 
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when my lieart is ready to break ; and talk, when my heart is so 
Oppressed, that I can scarce breathe. All my motions are 
watched, anci all I do so observed, that, if I eat less, or speat 
less, or look more grave, all is lost in the opinion of the world." 
— How unenviable is such a lot as this, and, yet, how envied I 

While on a time I was reading, in General Lee's memoirs, 
that Washington, when speaking on the subject of death, used 
often to declare, tbat Jic would not repass his life, were it in his 
option — while reading this estraordinary passage, I was touched 
with a momentary surprise. What ! raethought, ea.n it be so ? 
The man whose life was covered with glory, beyond that of al- 
most any other mortal, — could Ae be unwilling to travel over 
again the same brilliant path, and to enjoy anew the same high 
honors? Could /le find such a life tedious and irksome? A 
few moments' reflection waa sufficient, however, to convince me, 
that the thing was neither incredible nor wonderful. In the 
seven years' war, and the eight years of his administration, his 
solicitude and anxiety, lest haply, by some improper step, he 
should commit the interests of his country, far outweighed, in all 
probability, every thing of real enjoyment, that mere human 
power and greatness can bestow. Nor is it unreasonable to 
think, that, during those fifteen anxious years, many a day-labor- 
er, — nay, many a menial servant enjoyed a greater portion of un- 
alloyed worldly comfort, than did the illustrious man, whom the 
world held in such admiration. 

The object of the foregoing train of refleotions is not, at all, 
to deery Genius, or Beauty, or Riches, or Power ; but, rather, 
to show that man or woman, in moderate circumstances, and un- 
giftcd with any uncommon endowments, may be quite as happy 
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without these splendid diatinotioua, as those are who possess 
them. For the enjoyment of eyory essential comfort that this 
world can afford, there is need only of health and competence, 
together with a contented mind, a pure conscience, and a thank- 
ful heart. 

Between the periods of birth and hurial how short a space ! 
How very soon will come the time, when, with all the vast con- 
gregation now treading this stage of mortality, no distinctions 
but of the mwW kind will remain! 
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NUMBEE XIV. 



It has been often observecl, that some of the most illustrious of 
human obaraoters were early moulded to the model of esoel- 
lenee by the maternal hand. Of this I might addoce, from the 
records of history, a goodly number of instances ; but, for the 
present, I shall mention only one. 

Sir Philip Sidney — bora about the middle of tho sixteenth 
century — was the wonder of the age in wliich be lived ; for 
though he died when a little more than thirty years old, hie fame, 
as a wise and profound statesman, was spread over Europe. 

Nor was he less distinguished for religious and moral virtues, 
and particularly for generosity and tenderness of nature. It 
has been remarked of him, that " the most beautiful event of 
his life was his death." 

Receiving a mortal wound in a battle in Flandera, the mo- 
ment after he was wounded, when thirsty with tho excess of 
bleeding, he turned away the water fi'om his own lips, to give it 
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t dj 11 , with these words; "Thy necessity is stiH 

g f th nn ' 

Tl t 1 nary man was indebted, for the rudiments of 

h du t D t his illustrious and excellent mother, the eldest 

1 ght f tl Duke of Northumberland, who, in a preceding 

tri 1 d 1 n 1 headed. " Her tender melancholy, occasioned 

1 y th t 1 nts in her family, together with the mischance 

f kn tl at had impaired her beauty, inclined her to hide 
h If f m th gay world, and to bestow her attentions almost 

si ly p n the education of her children." '■ It was her 
d 1 ght y a b ographer of Sir Philip, " to form their early 
h b t t n 1 1 nto their tender minds the principles of religion 

nl tu t d ct their passions to proper objects ; to super- 

t 1 t 1 th ir serious occupations, but even their amuse- 
n nt 

Had not the loftiness of the house of Northumberland been 
fallen ; had Lady Mary, the eldest daughter of that house, been 
a leader of fashion at the royal court — a distinction to which 
her rank would fully have entitled her; her Philip would, in no 
probability, have been the exalted character that he was. 

To see a mother, herself accomplished, and capable of shin- 
ing in the first circles of fashionable life j — to see her forego the 
pleasure of amusement, and the ambition of show, for the sake 
of bestowing personal attentions upon her children ; to see her 
spend the best of her days in fashioning their minds and man- 
ners upon the purest models, guiding them with discretion, and 
alluring them to the love of excellence alike by precept and ex- 
ample; to Bee this is to behold one of the most charming spec- 
tacles, any where furnished in this fallen world. 
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And what tliougi. it he not in the ■ power of such a mother 
to make a Philip Sidney of her son ? What tliouglr nature has 
gifted her children with no uncommon strength, or brightness of 
intellect ? Yet with the divine blessing, she may have such in- 
fluence upon the moral frame of their young and tender minds, 
that they shall be disposed to improve their natnral talents, what- 
ever they may be, and to employ them honoiahly The benefits, 
in this respect, which highly capable motheis might confei ou 
their children, during a few of the first years of their earthly 
esistence, arc far beyond the power of calculition, iinee these 
benefits would, probably, descend from one gentrition to an 
other, down to distant posterity. " Delightful task i " In com 
pariaon with the pure and sublime enjoyment, which the faithful 
performance of it gives, poor and wretched, indeed, is the whole 
sum of pleasure, that can possibly be extracted from the amuse- 
ments of fashion. 

Lamentable, however, would be the condition of things in 
this respect, if either wealth, or rank, or superior talents, or any 
great degree of literary acquirements were indispensably neces- 
sary in a mother, to fit her for the noble and all-important task, 
which that relation devolves ijpou her. So far from it, a woman 
of mere plain sense, whose reading extends but little beyond 
the divine volume that contains our holy religion, and whose 
worldly circumstances are naiTOW, and even indigent, is capable, 
nevertheless, of conferring unspeakable benefits upon hor iittlo 
ones. As she is the first in their hearts, so, in their esteem, she 
is the first of women. Her example is their model; they copy 
her ways; they hang upon her lips. The moral and religious 
love, inculcated with materual tenderness by her, they never 
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quite forget ; and very often, it ia the means of fornuDg tlieir 
characters for life. 

Precious is the mother, whether of high, or low degree, who, 
iu this respect, acts the real mother, to the best of her abilities. 
Hardly can she fail of stamping upon the minds of her children 
some salutary impressions, which will never be quite effaced. 
Except in the rare instances of most unnatural perverseness, their 
hearts will ever cleave to her. They will not forsake her when 
she is old. Their filial kindnesses will soothe and solace the 
iDfinnities and clecay of her age. And when she is called " to 
put off the mortal, and to put on the immortal clothing," the 
genuine espvessioii of their hearts will be, — " We loved, but not 
enough, the gentle hand that reared us.— Gladly would we now 
recall that softest friend, a mother, whose mild c 
faithful eoonael we in vain regret." 
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NUMBER XV. 



OuE life is beset witli perils at eveiy step, but no perioil of 
it is, perhaps, ([uite so perilous as that, in whicli tlie boy is step- 
ping into manhood Then t s that h 8 feelm^, a ferv d ha 
hope vividj and his self confide ce at the I gheat Then t a 
that he listens with most riptur to tho o c nt tl d s ren tl at 
his heart is most suscei t bio the all e» ents ot [ leasure 
and it is tlion, that he p r s 1 ke tl c t am els ot rest a nt 
and the counsels ot f nl 1 [ 

Untaught by exp n 1 o de j c 1 sj c nee t otl e 
wise in his own eonceit, he scorna the monitions ot age and ri- 
per judgment ; full of himself, he perceives no need of direction 
or advice, and regards it as an insult to his understanding. He 
feels a sentiment of indignation and disdain toward those, who 
should presume to teach him how to behave. His sense is 
deceived, " Lis soul is in a dream, he is fully confident that he 
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Keea thiogs dearly, and jct he sees them in a false mirroi', ex- 
actly suoL as tliey ate not." 

Nor is it, always, the youth of the least promise, that are in 
the most danger. So far otherwise, those of forward parts, of 
lively imaginations, and of strong passions withal, are in peculiar 
hazard during those green years, in which is the critical period 
of transition from the condition of boys to that of men. The 
very qualities, that distinguish them and set them ahove their 
fellows, diminish the likelihood of their establishing a sober staLd- 
nesa of character, and, ofttimes, are the means of launching them 
into the whirlpool of dissipation, where all is lost ; where repu- 
tation, morals, and whatever is estimable in human beings, are 
all ingulfed togethei 

How mam imtancLS do the perilous times, we live in, fur- 
nish — how many deplorible instances of hopeful boys, abandoned 
and lost ere they were out of their teens ! And by how much 
the more their parents had doted upon them, by so much tlie 
more ure their hearts wrung with anguish. 

Far less is the danger, for the most part, while the immature 
joufh remains under the parental roof, or in '-the well-ordered 
home." There he finds it not so easy to shake off salutary re- 
straints; there he needs must feel some respect for the opinion 
of the society, in whose bosom he was boi-n and educated, some 
reverence of parental authority, and some regard to the feelings of 
near kindred. But when he leaves the haven of home, and is 
pushed off into the stream of life, it is more than an even chance 
that he will founder in the stream, if behave not previously been 
under the governanee of moral and religious principle. In his new 
situation it often happens, that he finds new enticements to lead 
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him astray, and, at the same timo, feels Limsclf loosened from 
tke autliority and influences which had, heretofore, repressed hia 
ivayward propensities ; and if vioious, but genteel and artful com- 
panions get tlie first hold of Lini, his ruin is, in all probability, 
sealed. 

It was in clear view of these affecting circumstances, that 
the celestial poet, Oowper, penned the following lines : 

" My boy, the nawdoome hour has come, 

When thou, ti'anaplanted from thy genial home. 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 
And tnist for safety to a strainer's oare." 

It is hard to mourn over the deat/i, buc it is, sometimes, still 
harder to mourn over the life of a beloved child. When pa- 
rents see the one Tpho, they had expected, would be found the 
solace of their age, the honor of their family, and an ornament 
to society — when they see him, at the instant of their highest 
hopes, turn to the ways of folly ; no heart but a heart thus exer- 
cised, can conceive the sharpness of the pang. This is sorrow 
indeed ; and that the best they can do to prevent it, or, rather, all 
they can do, is to lay themselves out, in good earnest, to train up 
their children in the way they should go. 

Gkiod education is the thing in the world, the most impor- 
tant and desirable, but it is of wider scope than most people ima- 
gine. What is called learning, is only a part of it, and so far 
from being the most essential part, it is but the husk. In vain 
wiil you employ your endeavors to educate your children, un- 
less you give seed to the heart, as well as culture to the under- 
standing; unless you make their moral frame, the subject of 
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your iissiduovis and well-directed care ; unless you talic, at least, 
as mucli pains to make them well-principled and of virtuous man- 
ners, as to make them shine in learning and accomplishments : 
for intellectual improvement, if their morals he neglected, will 
tend to render them wise only to do evil. If you train up 
your hoy to a strict regard to truth, hooesty, snd integrity, and 
to a deep reverence for all that is sacred ; if you train him up 
in hahita of industry, temperance, and love of order ;^t is then, 
and only then, you can reason ahly espeot, thatho will pass through 
the perilous crisis before him unco n tarn inatcd, and that his man- 
hood will he crowned with honor. 
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KUMBEE XVI. 



The man, ivlio cspresses or feels a general contempi, of wo- 
mankind, evinces thereby, either that his acquaintance has been 
mostly with the baser sort, or that his heai't is devoid of the com- 
mon sensibilities of onr nature. A satire upon Woman ! It 
isrevoltiag; it is dastardly and biutish Inliviiuals lie de 
serving of the lash of satire, but not the species Of wo on 
as well as of men, there are the arttul and tieaeheio s tl e u 
feeling and otuel, the niiscliievous, the diigustin^ the abomina 
hie. — The sex, nevertheless, is entitled to a high degree ot r 
speet, esteem and love. 

Of one, in the dark ages, who wis the gloomiest of bigots, 
and the most ruthless of perseeutois it is iccorled that 'lio 
novor looked in the face of a woman oi pel e to tic 
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la like manner, 

" aside tlie devil turned," 

when the first of female forma presented itaelf before him. Wo- 
man was, " the last, best gift," to maB ; moulded out of that part 
of his flesh and fcone, which lay nearest the heart. And what 
though she was first in the transgression ? Was she not prin- 
cipal, also, in the restoration ? And whon the Divine Restorer, 
dm-n of a •woman, was in poverty and need, who were they that 
ministered to him ? Women. When the disciples had flod 
through foar, who stood hy, and so deeply sympathized in his last 
agonies, undismayed hy the ferocious cowntenaneea of the mur- 
derous throng ? Women. Who so affaotionately prepared the 
embalming spicery, and were the first to visit the sacred tomh? 
Womett. To whom haye all tlie after generations been most in- 
debted for tho pious culture of infancy and childhood? To 
women. The Eternal Wisdom has, if I may use the espres- 
Bion, cast the minds of the two seses in different moulds, each beirg 
destined to act in a sphere peculiarly its own. 



The one is destined and fitted for the more active and peril- 
ous scenes; tho other for tho duties and trials of domestic life ; 
the one to protect, the other to lean on the arm of her protect- 
or; the one to eshibit the sterner virtues, the other the milier; 
the one possessiDg more of active courage; and the other, more 
of fortitude, of resignation, of unweariahlo patience, and more of 
the benevolent affections. This is nature's distinctive line. 
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wliioh, on tLe part of female character, can never be overleaped, 
■without produciDg disgust or ridicule. HcDce it is, that, of all 
affectation, none is more displeasing than a woman's affecting the 
spirit and manners of the other sex. We have a sort of admi- 
ration of the heroic intrepidity of the Spartan women ; of their 
contempt of danger ; of the stoical apathy, or rather the exulta- 
tion, with which they received the news of their sons and hus- 
bands dying bravely in battle. We admire thera as prodigies, 
but neither love, nor esteem them as women. And why is it 
that the atheistical woman is regarded with such singular hor 
ror ? Why is the f 1 th tl 1 d ^ bl pi my d 1 ly 

horrible in the ea f 1 y wh p d g fi; th 1 pa 
of woman ? It is b w t t th t {, w th th at- 

tributes of timidity tl 11 y 1 b 1 ty [ 1 g- 

ing more peculiarly t h 

One of the moat deplorable wants in woman, is the want of 
heart ; the want of genuine sensibility, of the radical affection of 
sympathy and benevolence. It is a want, which neither beau- 
ty, nor wit, nor the rarest accomplishments of person or mind 
can, by any means, compensate. On the other hand, the moat 
attractive graces of the female character are not the artiScial 
and showy ones ; but those of a meek and quiet spirit, and of be- 
neficent dispositions, guided by moral principle and the discretion 
of sound sense :— in a word, graces, the same that our holy reli- 
gion inculcates and inspires. 

In the fair daughters of Eve, domestic cscolleneo is the pre- 
dominating excellence j in comparison with which all the orna- 
ments, that literature or manners can bestow, are as tinsel com- 
pared with fine gold. 
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How iiiucli soever woman contributes to refine and amplify 
the innocent pleasures of health and prosperity, yet still more 
doth she contribute, when she acts the woman, to alleviate the 
pdna of adversity. In our sickness and sorrows, she is indeed as 
" a ministering angel.'' What heart else is so sympathetic ? 
What hand else is so soothing ? "Who watches by the sick tied 
with most care, with most assiduity, with the most iitezhaustible 
patience ? Who, in spite of feebleness of frame, foregoes sleep, 
and patiently endures a course of remitless watchings of incred- 
ible length ? Who, so often, devotes life, and the pleasures of 
life to the needs of a helpless parent ? to the solitary chamber of 
decrepit age ? It is woman ; — the well-educated, the enlighten- 
ed, the Christian woman. 
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NUMBEE XVII. 



' UOSSEQUESCE 



Families are clusters of littlu commonwealths, wliiet can hardly 
Bubsist without goveromeiit, and whoso well-being depends great- 
ly upon the manner, in which they are governed. 

The ruler of a family, with respect to the children, belong- 
ing to his honsehold and under his care, stands in the relation of 
a magistrate. A sort of magistrate he is, of very ample powers ; 
for he is clothed at once, in a certain measure, with legislative, 
judicial, and executive authority. 

In this character, it concerns him to act with the utmost im- 
partiality. To be partial is to be unjust; and the injustice 
being perceived and deeply felt, (as it scarcely ever fails to be,) 
discontent, heart-burnings, and bitter murmnrings will ensue. 
Favoritism is the bane of government, in the smallest communi- 
ties, as well as in the largest. And look I often it is the favorite 
cliild, that wrings the hearts of the doting parents ; and no loss 
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ufteii the cliild, tliat shared ioast in their regards, comes, at last, 
to he the solace and tte prop of their declmiag years. 

It hehooves, that the ruler of a family establish no domestic 
rules and laws, hut such as are ret^onahle in themselves, and 
conducive to the real good and welfare of the little community 
iie governa. Else he acts the part of a tyrant; and one, who is 
a tyrant in iiis owa house, would be a tyrant over millions, if he 
had it in his power. 

As the laws for his household should be enacted with all the 
prudence and forethought he ia master of, so, also, they ahonlct 
be executed with discretion and cool judgment. What would he 
thought of a judge, who should proceed to pass a pena! sentence 
without conviction, or without giving a patient hearing and afair 
trial, or who should fly into a violent passion upoa the judgment- 
seat, and foam with rage while iu the act of passing sentence ? 
Every one would think him utterly unfit for his plaee, and would 
ery out, — shame upon hiia I Now the ruler of a family acts as 
a judge; while the party, arraigaed before him, has neither the 
benefit of eotmsel, nor the privilege of trial by jury. In those 
ciroumstoncea, it is peculiarly fit and necessary, that the judge 
should not act passionately, but with cool deliberation. 

Paternal niagiatra«y must be supported by general decency 
of behavior, or, inevitably, it will fall into contempt. It is an 
old Latin maxim, " Mazima debetur pueris reverentia, — in Eng- 
lish," Ver^ great respect is due to children. Parents must respect 
themselves, in tlie presence of their children. A governor, or a 
justice of a court, who respects not himself by a steady observ- 
ance of the laws of decency, brings his office and authority into 
contempt : and it is so in domestic government. Nor docs the 
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requisite deeoi-tim of parental authority, at all, imply iiioi-oseness 
and habitual sternness. So far otherwise, the father who is 
courteous and affable, and, in a proper manner, e¥cn intimate 
with hia children, increases, by it, their esteem and respect, as well 
as their love. 

A miit standing alone, however great a unit it be, is still the 
least of numbers ; but place it iu close alliance with another unit 
and, instantly, there is produced the respectable number 1 1. 

Ordinarily, a man multiplies his importance in society by 
marrying. Instantly, be multiplies the number of hia kindred ; 
th It f I w f b g t 1 im, as his own. Th u le f 

f dly q t 1 g d by the addition of th -w th 

h m 1 h U th h 1 1 f friendship. It n w that 

ty b t h f t h Id f him ; and it is now that h 

h If b g t 1 t t) n eai'nest. He is n 1 ng. a 

citizen at large, whose home is everywhere, or rather nowhere. 
He now feels that he has, indeed, a particular home, and is at- 
tached to the spot. And what though he have neither rank, nor 
wealth, nor talents, to distinguish him abroad ? He, neverthe- 
less, is a man of consequence iu his own family. Of that littSe com- 
munity he is the legitimate head, by a right more divine, than 
any regal authority can boast of. There is at least one individual 
who participates, deeply and feelingly, in all his interests and 
fortunes. Hia prosperity and h s adve s ty, his joya and hia 
sorrows, ai'e hers. However obs e 1 e e mes now to be a man 
of some authority. His ch H n are the sibjects of his rule, as 
well as the objects of his paternal a e ind love. He says to 
one, Go, and he gocth ; to anothe C ne and he cometh ; and 
to a third. Do this and he doeth it. Nor Is any ruler else obeyed 
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with so imcli ilaci tj ml t, 1 w II is tliat litli i wh t ts 
the tather witli a prjpei mixture of discretion and teudernes^! 
The eyes of liij, little suljects j,hsteii with loy while they are 
MfilhiiQ tia wisht-B an^ obeying hvi heheet" 

Moieoier ordmarilj a man ismnie 1 kelj ti tea MrttiDii 
inembei of aooietj for niarrym^ He feels do«b j bound to 
good behivioi ly placing himself in this relationship It is not 
onlj his own inteiest that 16 at stake but the interests of the 
partner whose earthly destiaies are •'o elosely oonnecte 1 with 
Lis — the intueats too ot the beloiel ffaprmg jf then union 
If he brmg a bl t upm himsolf she togethoi with then ohildren 
shares in. the infamy Full wlII he knows that li 1 c t'vke t bad 
courses he plunges those who aro most near and dcii to him as 
well aa himself into an abyss of wietchedne s This circum 
stance cannot fail of bearing with oonsileiable ■vveK'lt uion 
minds not entirely lo«t to the lommon sensibilit es if human na 
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I^UMBER XVIII. 



. The commerce of ne hb 1; a i 1 1 o d ' Aj 1 } 

small change. Va t favo s a e s Horn bestowed i lie vy 
obligations ave seldom u u ed It & tb onstact ut b ng 
of little obliging attent ons tbat eon 1 1 tes onnub al bapj n ai 
It springs from an an nterr pt 1 e es of 1 ttle act of m t lal 
tindness, Itgbt as ai of the u elve a d cost ng 1 ttle or noti u^ 
but of immeasurable po ta e u tbe o n e^uenc s as tli y 
furnisb tbe only kind of food, tbat will long sustain tbat delicate 
kind of friendsbip, and as tbe absence of these small attentions 
occasions, first coldness, then distrust, and finally alienation. 
Setting aside the brutish and tbe dissolute part of tbe community, 
wives and husbands disagree oftener, by much, about trifles, than 
about things of real weight. Perhaps nine in ten of their dis- 
putes and squabbles grow out of little things, such as trivial 
neglects, petty faiilts, or a word uakindly spoken. Nay, merely 
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a hard look, sometimes, lays the foundation of a hard quarrel. 
A. iiufiband never can please his wife any longer, than his general 
conduct evincea that he ie, in most respects, w U pi 1 w th 
her ; and still loss, perhaps, may a, wife espoct t pi as ^ 

lier husband otherwise than by treating hiin witl J g 1 ff 
tion. If, for even his real and gi'oss trespasses 1 dm u t 
acids rather than sanatives, the oil of vitriol inste 1 f tl h 1 
balsam, she will but increase the moral malady, that she wishes 



If we estead our view to the larger circle of social intercourse 
which comprehends relations, friends, and acqnaintanoe of every 
kind and degree, we shall find, that the freijuent interchange of 
courteous atteations and little kindnesses is the thing, that keeps 
tliem united together, and pleased with each other; and tliat, iu 
default of this, they presently lose all relish for one another's 
company. The truth is, as our tempers are oftencr ruftJed by 
trifles than by things of moment, so, on the other hand, our affec- 
tions arc won more by a long series of trivial obligations, than 
by one single obligation, however great. 

Man, put him where you will, is & proud-hearted little animal. 
And henee, we become attached to those, who are in the habit of 
treating us, as if they thought us worthy of their particular no- 
tice and regard, and, at the same time, eold and secretly resent- 
ful toward such, as habitually neglect us in these little points : 
even though the former never have done us a single important 
favor, and the latter, in some one instance or other, have essen- 
tially befriended us. 

With regard to neglect and trespasses in those little things, 
which constitute the main substance of social life, the worst of it 
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is, that tlioy avo incapable of free discussion ; aud of course, the 
wounds from them admit of no healing. We are deeply touched 
with omissions or slights, for which it would be ridiculous to ex- 
postulate or complain. They leave a sting, which secretly ran- 
kles in onr memories, and feators in our imaginations, and inward- 
ly we feel sore, while we are ashamed to fret outwardly; the 
cause of our provocation being an nndefinable, nameless some- 
thing, upon which we never can ask for an explanation, and, con- 
sec[iiently, can never obtain any satisfaction. 

Trne enough, all this ia often ill-gi-ounded, or the offspring of 
mere jealousy. But that makes the ease more remediless; for 
ill-grounded enmities are the most obstinate, because, as their 
causes exist altogether, or chiefly, in the imagination, the imagina- 
tion is ever bnsy in coloring and magnifying them ; whereas, 
when the offence, though real, is of a definite form and shape, 
it may be got over, 

I have seen two friends dispute and quarrel violently about 
aa afliair of moment, and then settle it, and, presently, become as 
kind and loving together as ever. And I have seen other two 
friends, who never quarrelled together at all, become first cold, 
and at last utterly estranged, by reason of a neglect or slight, on 
the one side or the other, which, of itself, was too trivial to be 
so much as mentioned to the offending party. 

There iwe those, who are willing to oblige, but are unwilling 
to receive obligations, though never so small, in any way or in 
any thing ; and they boast of it as a noble quality. But what- 
ever they may think, themselves, they violate, in this respect, 
the general law of social commerce, which requires some degree 
of reciprocity, or a mutual en^eliauge of commodities. One, who 
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is ill the may of often receiving fi'om another little kindnesses, 
which lie is never permitted to requite, sinks into a dependent ; 
and his nomLnal friend is not, indeed, a friend, hut a patj-on. 
The show of utter averseness to being obliged, in any case what- 
ever, is, commonly, understood aright ; it is taken for pride, or 
oofltempt, or coldness, and naturally gives displeasure ; while, 
on the contrary, to accept little ohiigationa with frankness, and 
to he alike willing to oblige and to be obliged, is the proper line 
of aooia! intercourse, 

I will only remark further, that the little daily attentions, 
upon which social feeling and happiness so much depend, ought 
to he natural and spontaneous, and not loaded and stiffened with 
ceremony : and that the only way to make them quite natural 
and spontaneous, is to have written on the heart that first of 
social laws, " Tliou shall hve thy neighbm- as thyself." 
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NUMBER XIX. 



In the crowded streets of a great city, wliere multitudes arc 
passing in opposite directions, wliile some are crossing obliquely, 
and others at right angles, it is necessary for every one to give 
way a little to ttose he meets ; hy which means they will have a 
free passage. Were the whole niulttttide to pass directly on- 



ward, without any one's yieldiu 


iga 


n inch of ground to any body 


else, all would bo obstructed 




or less, and confusion mast 


ensue. — Or, if a eh 1 h d 


d 


1 1 Jit k t t 1 h ad. 


to march forward in t ght 


1 


1 k way 


for man, woman, o hll 




f p ss h Id 


be sure to jostle ag t 




tl at 1 t y tep, 


and would receive m 


It 


d p h I h d M w for 


his obstinacy and impudence. 






And very much so it ja in i 


3ur 


journey through life, and with 



eapeot to our general intercourse with mankind, "In the 
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of life, no one's path liea ao clear, aa not in some degree to cross 
another's ; and if each is determined, with unyielding sturdiness, 
to Iteep his own line, it is impossible but he must both give and 
reeeive many a rude sliook." In society, in neighborhoods, and 
even among close friends, there will spring up rivalries, and be, 
someiimea, a clashing of opinion, and if all were mutually obsti- 
nate, there could be no bounds nor end to contention. Whereas, 
by the exercise of mutual condescension, social harmony is pre- 
served, and the pleasures of society enjoyed. 

The eseroise of condescension is ranked among the precepts 
of the gospel, and is enjoined as a duty upon Christians, who are 
expressly told, from divine authority; to be patient towards ail 
men, — to be eourteous. Hence it follows, that the extremely 
obstinate man, who will not yield an aoe in matters of interest or 
opinion, but runs foul of everyone that ohaneea to cross his path, 
does really transgress tiie rules of the gospel, as well as those of 
decorum. 

Here let me not be misuudorstood. Condescension has its 
bounds, and those bounds are strongly marked. One should 
never yield opioioua, much less principles, that are of great and 
serious importance. One should never sacrifice oonseienec to 
please friends, or for fear of foes. One should never " follow a 
multitude to do evil." One should never suffer himself to be 
conformed to the world in vicious praeticeH and customS; or in 
fashions, which, though innocent in themselves, are too expensive 
for him to follow. One should never yield any thing to impor- 
tunity, which self-justice forbids him to yield at all. la these 
points, the person, who would go throiigh the journey of life vkU, 
must be firm and inflexible. But in matters of indifference, or 
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of no serious eouaeriuencei whether respectiDg opiniou or interest, 
a yielding, aoeommodLiting spirit is not only desirable, but a 
moral and Christian duty. And CYen in points which are not to 
be yielded, one should maintain firmness in such a manner, if 
possible, as to make it evident tbat he acts from principle rather 
tban from obstinacy. 

It would be easy to apply these observations, to the various 
relations of social life, in all which tie eustom of well-orderecl 
society, imposes upon us a regard for the opinions and feelings of 
others ; bwt more particularly are they applicable to those iu the 
married state, for it is here that mutual obstinacy of temper, 
meets with daily and hourly opportunities and occasions of colli- 
sion. " Trifles light as air," are perpetually disputed between 
them, and with as muol: warmtli !ind pertinacity, as if they were 
articles of faith. 

Courtesy of manners is the congruous drapery of a benevo- 
lent mind, and is both seemly and pleasing, at all times, and in 
every relation of life. Nor does it need any laborious study to 
attain it. A great part of the essence of courtesy, or of genuine 
politeness, is espi-essed in these three words, "Never prefer your- 
self." This rule of social intercourse, which is of excellent use, is 
the more highly to be regarded, as it is drawn, not from the school 
of pagan philosophy, but from the pure fountain of the gospel. 
One of the parables of our blessed Saviour begins thus, — " Wheu 
thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not dovni in the 
highest room." That is, in modei-n phrase, pVEfm- not thyself. 

They, who carefully abstain from giving to themselves any 
undue or even questionable preferences, will seldom meet with 
incivilities from others. 
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NUMBER XX. 



]at wlilch bafiite ua li^ in dolly IjT^ 



TmiEE is Olio ioforior, or Bubordiuato brancli of knowledge, 
wbieh great learQing overlookSj and great genius contemns ; 
though, in all ages of the woild, learning and genius have suffer- 
ed sore hai'dships and perplesities for the lack of it : I mean the 
tnowledge of the use of money. 

This is, it must be owned, a vulgar kind o£ knowledge ; am- 
ply possessed, not unfrequentlj, by minds of the baser sort. So 
far is it from entering into the scope of scholastic education, that 
few are more destitute of it than some of the deepest scholars. 
Tbe studies they pursue are altogether foreign from tiiis, and 
the classical authors which, they most admire speak of it with 
contempt. It is the ambition of the studious boy to be a fine 
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Boliolar. This object, along with Tirtuoua dispositious, embraees, 
iu his estimation, every thing desirahlc in character. After a 
panful, and laudable course of e-^ertiona, he attains it. He steps 
forth, into the busy wo Id a f 1 e majesty of learning. By al! 
men, that are sehola s tl emselves his parts and his progress are 
admired. He has great tal nt. t 1 ut ! g t I nt 1 

all sense but common eu^e Hk th ptlnnb f 

the visible stars in the fi am nt n I t a t w f tl w h 
call by theiv names. He h [1 dth Ijtl tnt 1 

philosophy. In metaphjsio 1 n h t n d [It 

hairs as with an edge, finer and h i t! n a I tl 

most celebrated languages f 1 tj ' P 1 P 1 

modem languages, he is ma 11 ly k 11 d B t p t t 

that ordinary traffic, which all, who have bodies to feed and 
clothe, must be concerned in, he knows less than a market boy of 
the age of twelve. And liow will he ever get this kind of know- 
ledge ? His books teach it not, and, besides, to make it an object 
of practical attention, is repugnant, alike, to his habits and feel- 
ings. Thus richly endowed, and, meanwhile, deplorably lacking, 
he steps into the hu'^} woild : — and experience tells the rest. 

It is no uncommon thing, to find meu of excellent parts, and 
profound emdition who never theiess, of the little affairs of 
practical life aie as iguoiant as children. In their dealing, they 
are exposed to daily mipositions; the sharksof society prey iipon 
them, and they perceive it not. If they employ laborers, they 
know neither how to direct them, nor how to estimate their ser- 
vices; and are quite as likely to find fault with the honest and 
faithful, as with those who defraud them, and artfully cover the 
cheat. If they have an income which, rightly managed, would 
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: it melts iway in their improyideut hands ind they 
anffei wnnt In whitCTer peitams ti> ali&tiaet Bctenoe they are 
entitled to lank with the great hnt in every thing thit lelntcs 
to the eu[ j ly of then da ly necessities or those of then fani 
iiie= tliey are the least amoiiff tliL littlo Though they have 
an tccirat knowledge of the u ap ot the 1 ca^eiB ind of the 
earth is thej know nothing o ni-jL6 i nothing of the things 
ab^ut them they lie more pitiihle for then ignorance than en 
V able foi then learning 

This soit of helplessness d es not however befill the learned, 
only : it is, alike, common to the inheritors of opulence. As 
they who, from childhood, have been altogether engaged in scien- 
tific pnrsTiits, know less of the economy of a family, than of the 
economy of the visible heavens ; bo they, that are born to the 
inheritance of wealth, are naturally inclined to despise the very 
name and appearance of economy, as little and mean. Possessing 
a superfluity of money, which they never knew the getting of, they 
squander rather than spend it ; and in a very little while, the fruits 
of a whole age of painful industry are utterly wasted and gone ; not 
always from any uncommon depravity of heart, but sometimes, 
nay often, from merely the lack of ordinary prudence ; of that 
worldly prudence, the study or observance of which they deemed 
beneath their condition. 

" The hve of money" (not money itself) " is the root of all 
evil." There is almost no evil, to which the inordinate love of 
money has not given birth or aid. But if things were to be esti- 
mated, merely by the abuse of them. Literature, Science,, the 
lights of ileason and even Reason itself, must fall under reproach. 
What though money be the idol of griping avarice, and the pil- 
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lar of deTOuring ambition V "What though it miniBter, in a, thou- 
sand ways, to the lusts of men ? What thougii to many it opens 
the floodgates of vice ? Wtat though the sordid seelt it aa the 
chief good, and the knavish snatch it by whatever means ? — la 
money itself in fault ? Is it not a blessing after all ? If it be 
not a blessing, then it follows that the naked, famishing savage 
is aa well off as the well-fed and well-clothed Europeaa or Ameri- 
can ; that vile, smoky cabins are as comfortable as choice houses r 
and that civilization itself is no better than the forlorn state of 
nature. 

Money is, indeed, a great blessing, and the knowledge of 
Msing money aa not abusing it, — charitably, whenever charity 
calls, but, always, discreetly — ia an interesting branch of know- 
ledge, and well deserves a plaoe in our systems of education. 
For it is far more important to learn to guide onr affairs with 
discretion than to "apeak witJi tongues." Neither is any other 
science so often aud so urgently needed, as homely household 
science — or practical skill in managing those little domestic and 
personal concerns, whioli every day of life bringa along with it. 
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NUMBETt XXI. 



TiiEUB is a romarltablo variety in tlie growth of niinci, from 
the first visible dawnings of reason, to tte full maturity of its 
powers. Of minds, that finally attain to an uncommon degree 
of intelligence, some have a slow growth; aa ample harvest of 
fruit flttoceeds to no estraordinary blossom. Neither their child- 
hood nor their jouth gave promise of the parts, which the process 
of time gradually and slowly developed. It has heen remarked 
of the late Patrick Henry, so celebrated in the annals of Virginia, 
" that he did not appear at the bar until he was about thirty years 
old, and that he had attained nearly to forty, before the extent 
of his talents was discovered by tlie public, and, probably, before 
it was known to himself." Other minds have a rapid growth, and 
shortly become stationary, or even go to decay ; and the maturity 
of age disappoints the high expectations that had been built upon 
the singular forwardness of childhood and youth. Their pro- 
mature brightness passes away, and is presently gone, like the 
passing blaze of a meteor. 
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" The wonderful boy, being no longer a hoy, is no longer ii 
wonder," Not that this is the faet in all instanoea : there have 
been men of gigantic minds, who discovered marks of snperiority 
ill mental stature, almost from the cradle. One remarkable instance 
of it, was. Dr. Samuel Johnson, and another, the late Chief Jus- 
tice Parsons, Of the latter the Hon. Judge Parker in au address 
to a Grand Jury observes ; — " From the companions of his early 
years I have learned, that he was comparatively great before he 
arrived at manhood ; that his infancy was marked by mental labor 
and study, rather than by puerile amusements; that his youth was 
a season of persevering acquisition instead of pleasure ; and that 
when he became a man, Le seemed to possess the wisdom and 
experience of those, who had been men long before him." 

But notwithstanding these, and sundry other similar instances, 
experience teaches that the wonderful boy not seldom makes but 
an ordinary, and, sometimes, an inferior man : and this is owing, 
perhaps, for the most part to the two following causes. 

In the view that is taken of cJiildhood and immature youth, 
the partial or superficial observer is very apt to mistake loqua- 
cious vivacity for brightDess of intellect, and a forward pertness 
for genius ; and the fond hopes that are founded upon this common 
mistake, are at lengtli blasted of course. In the progress of age 
there is discovered the want of solidity and depth. The mind has 
no bottom. It retains its sprightliness through life ; but it is 
still the sprightliness of childish yeai-s. 

But the most common cause of the deplorable failure of 
youths of great promise, is the indiscretion, not to say vanity of 
their friends. It is quite common for parents to mistake their 
own goslings for swans ; to think their children very bright, if 
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they Lave merely common soiiae. But if any one of tliem liap- 
pen to be more fovwaTd for his age than is usual, he makes a pro- 
digious figure in their partial and doting eyes ; nor can they he eou- 
tent to smother or conceal the delicious sensations of their hearts. 
They esliibit the prodigy of intellect to their acquaintances and 
■visitors ; and these, out of courtesy, praise the wonderful hoy to 
liia face, and express quite as much admiration of his parts as they 
feel— and, pcradventure, a little more. 

Young master listens — " nothing loth" — to these notes of ad- 
ulation. Ere he is out of his teens, he thinks himself too wise for 
instruction, and too important for advice. He looks down with 
scorn upon the heaten tracks of life, and must needs strike out 
some eccentric path for himself. Or, depending on the mere force 
of genius, he despises plodding industry even of the intellectual 
kin^, asfitonly for vulgar souls. The deplorable consequences arc 
inevitable. 

A boy flattered much for his genius, or a girl, for her beauty, 
is, of all human wights, the most likely to become tumici with 
i-anity, which alike deforms the mind and hinders its gi-owth. 

The natural gifts of the mind are dealt out with a frugal 
hand ; to rone so abundantly as to supersede the necessity of men- 
tal labor ; and to few so sparingly, that they may not, under the 
enjoyment of suitable means, and with weli'direeted industry, at- 
tain to a respectable standing for knowledge ; and whatever dif 
fcrence there may bo between men in regard to the original powers 
of their minds, the most common and the greatest difference bo- 
Ui'een them, arises from a diligent cultivation of these powers on 
the one hand, and a slotbful neglect of them on the other. With 
respect to intellectual, as well as to worldly treasure, it is the 
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hand of the diligent tLat maketh rich; while the sluggard, who 
neglects to cultivate and improve his mmd, will find that mind a 
wretched waate at the age of fifty, of however great promise it 
had been at the age of twenty. Like rare-ripe fruit, its maturity 
a.nd its decay will be simultaneous. 
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NUMBER XXII. 



If tliis wero not tlie language of inspiration, expeiienco has 
proved it to be the language of truth. The tongue is the most 
imtamahle thing in nature. " Every kind of beasts and birds, 
and of serpents, is tamed and has heen tamed by mankind." But 
not so with the tongue. Who, amongst the sons of men, ever 
yet tamed hia own tongue ! Not one. — A person can bridle his 
tongue, or hold it ; hut no sooner does he take off the bridle, or 
let go his hold, than this little member runs wild, and out slips 
something from it, in the moment of passion or of levity, which 
the speaker, presently, wishes back. 

Mark Anthony, it has been said, tamed lions, and drove them, 
harnessed to liis chariot, through the streets of Eome. Hud 
he.twned his own tongue, it had been a greater wonder still.— 
The rattlesnake has been tamed, and so has the crocodile : hut 
the tongue, never. Pythagoras imposed on his p«pils constant 
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silence, for months, and yeurs together. But wha,t did it all 
signify ? No sooner were they permitted to talk, than they 
gahbled a deal of impertinence.— Besides, to witLtiold the tongue 
from speaking at all, is destroying its end and use, rather than 
taming it. The gift of speech is too precious to be thrown away. 
Let the tongue be accustomed to speak, and to speak as it ought 
to. " A word spoken in season, how good is it !" Unruly tongues, 
on the contrary, produce "a world of iniquity." — Some are 
" fuU of deadly poison." Such are they, that curse men and blas- 
pheme Grod, and which utter lies for mischief, or for sport, Sucli 
too is the deceitful tongue, "whose words are smoother than oil; 
yet are they drawn swords." Thei-e is the sly, whispering tongue, 
and babbling, tattling tongue : each of which " separateth very 
friends." "The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds." He 
wounds others thereby, and himself too. For the mouth of such 
a fool is bis destruction. 

An impertinent, meddling tongue mil ea b id p i&e, even when 
employed in offices of friendship When Job wa* smit from 
head to foot, the busy tongues rf his wito and hio ftiends were a 
sorer plague to him than ail his pam^ Aid thiis ifc often hap- 
pens, that a person, under mii^fortune "sufferi js well from the 
meddling tongues of friends as ftom the malicious tongues of 
enemies. 

There la&Jiery tongues. " The tongue is a fire." Such is 
the tongue of the passionate man, or woman, whose mouth, foaming 
with rage, casteth abroad words, which are as " firebrands, arrows, 
and death." Such also is the tongue of the slanderer and*back- 
biter, which, being itself " set on fire of hell," puts whole neigh- 
horhoods and commuuities in a flame, and settcth on fire the 
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course of Eatni'e." How many a, sweetly fasliioDed mooth has 
lieea disflguved, and made hideous, by tie fiery tongue in it. 

What, then, is to be done with this unruly little member, 
wMch "boastetli great things," and occasioneth infinite mischief in 
the world? Since no man, or woman even, can quite tame it, wbat 
Is the best way to manage it ? 

Ifirst, correct the heart, and keep that with all diligence. The 
foolishness of the lips is first uttered in the heart. " For out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouf.h speaketh." 

Next, carefully bridle the tongue. Keep the bit upon it at 
all times ; especially in the moment of sudden anger, and in the 
hour of joy and conviviality. 

Self-command, as respects the tongue, is as necessary as it ia 
difficult. For we are told from divine authority, " If any man of- 
fend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to bri- 
dle the whole body." 

As it is of the utmost importance that we rule our own 
tongues, so, on the other hand, it ia of no small importance, that 
we be guarded against the unruly tongues of others. And here I 
will lay down one caution, and commend it to the particular re- 
membrance of the young and iaesperieaced. Beware of close 
intimacy with those, whose tongues are calumnious towards almost 
every one except the present company, to which they are ever 
smooth and fair. For, he who commonly indulges himself in ca- 
lumniating or ridiculing the absent, plainly shows his company, 
what it has to expect from him, aftei' he leaves it. 
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NUMBER XXUI. 



'The art of holding the tongue, is quite as necessary as the art 
of speaking, and, in some instances, it is even more difScult to 

In a biographical notice of a celehrated spealrer in the 
British Ilouao of Common'!, it i« lemarked that "he neper said 
too much." This is, m truth, a rare commendation of a publio 
speaker. One who, without circumlocution or parade, comes to 
tie matter in hand at once^ ^nd peitinaciously sticks to ittliroiigli- 
out — who seizes on the strong points in tho argument, and seta 
them to view in the clearest light — who says all that is proper 
and nothing more — whose every sentence, and almost every 
word, strikes home, and who " minds to leave off when he has 
done"— such a piihlic speaker, whether in the Forum, in the Pulpit, 
or at the Bar, will never tire his hearers. 

But my present business is not with Speakers, but with 
Talkers ; the last being much the most numerous tribe, and en- 
titled, of course, to tlie ilrst notice. 
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Man, or oven ivoman, whcu enjoying freedom, of the tongue, 
and gifted witK the faculty of using it fluently, is a great deal 
more apt to say too much than too little. 

When a room full of ladies are all speaking at the same in- 
stant, only with this difference, that some tune their voioes higher 
and some lower, it is pretty clear that they say too nmoli. But 
this ia tender ground, on which I would tread lightly. 

They who expect to be listened to by every body, hut are un- 
willing, themselves, to listen to any body; who will hold you by 
the sleeve or button, if you attempt to escape them, and din you 
the Lard tl j 1 w gns of weariness ; — this tribe 

of taliei { 11 b t th 1 w 11 readily admit) say too much. 

Pers wh I w t (what is as bad} wlio think they 
have it, j rt 1 h d f saying too much. It is one 

of the ha 1 t th g tl w Id, to make a temperate use of 

real or of If U ^ w t d more particularly, of the talent 
forrailley Adh y ne, not wanting in good nature, 

and mea g th g th t show off his wit, multiplies 

enemies, and sometimes wounds his best friends. To make use 
of a line in one of Crabbe's poems, 

" He kindles anger liy untimely jokes." 

Thoy who talk merely with the intent to shine in company, or 
for the sake of showing off to advantage their own parts and learn- 
ing, — always say too much. 

The fond pair, who entertain their visitors, by the hour, with 
setting forth the escellent qualities, or clever sayings of their own 
children, or with mawkish details of the rare conjugal afEection 
that subsists between themselves, — say too much. 
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Those \y1io are inordinatelj fond of speaking ia the first per- 
son — Iwysdf, — it is more than an eren chance that they will 
say too much. When a, young man, whose stock of wisdom is 
small, is more eager to expend it in talking, than to inorease it by 
patient listening — he is very apt to say too much. 

Old men are prone to say too much, when, getting into the 
preter-plnperfect tense, they represent the former days as every 
way better than these. As if the human family, notwithstanding 
the perpetual aconmulation of experience, were constantly retro- 
grading instead of advanoing ; and as if men and women, nowa- 
days, were like grasshoppers !a compariaoa of their progenitors. 

It is seldom that men do not say too much, in their oonTivial 
moments. It is then, that they are peculiarly apt to let off with 
the tongue something whioh they are sony for oa the morrow ; 
for " wlioa wine is in, discretion i". out " 

As to those pci-ioca, whose stiple of ponversation is telling 
fitories in long metre, though it is haidly to bo espeeted that 
they can be prevailed with either to rclram or to abridge, yet the 
following direction fi-om Chesterfield traveslie, may be of use to 
them, as a general regulator. — " When you mean to introduce an 
interesting story, make ont a kind of preface about an hour's 
length, by way of impressing upon your hearers the pleasure they 
are about to receive. If they should be disappointed, that is not 
yoar fault. Tou did your best ; and so much time has been passed 
away, at least to your own satisfaction." 

I will conclude with a caution.— Let not him that talketh 
not, despise him that talketh. There have been some wights of 
the human family, both male and female, who Lave obtained the 
reputation of abilities and wisdom by their grave taciturnity, — 
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every body tliinkiiig tliat tliey ooiild say & great deal if they 
would — when in sober truth, their habitual silence was owing 
rather to dearth of ideas or to dulness. 

To be humdrum in oompany, is as wide from the true mark 
nB to be garrulous. 
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NUMBER XXIV. 



Necessity is the mainspring of industry, aud the motlicr of use- 
ful arts. The earth was given to the children of men, in a rude 
and forlorn condition. And why ? Assuredly, not because it 
was out of the power, or beyond the benevolence of the Creator, 
to have rendered the whole face of it " liJcD blooming Eden, 
faiv," and SO fertile every where, as to yield a plentiful abundance 
foi' hiitnan sustenance, without any human labor, care, or fore- 
thought. This did not, however, consist with the plan of Divine 
Wisdom. 

Man is a being compounded of mind and matter ; and a 
great part of bis necessary employment is such, as tends to 
evince the superiority of the former over the latter. The stub- 
born glebe he meliorates, softens, and fructifies. Regions of 
forest he subdues, and turns them into fruitful fields, and bloom- 
ing gardftn^. The dmughtv soil he irrigates, and the fenny he 
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drains. Eartli, Air, Fire, and Wate il 1 1 b li d 

coQtribution, aad lie compels them, t w t m t t 

only to the aeceasities and comforts 1 t t tl b Ih h t 

of life. In ten thoiisand wajs, by 1 If 1 t d th 

dint of industry, he overcomes the t u t t 1 b m t 

ter, and forces it to yield to his u — f h f t — to h 

adornment. And by all this busy r d f t d f 

labor, the faculties of his mind are d 1 p d 1 b dy m d 
more strong and healthy, his moral f 1 

rupt, and his life tinspeahablj more te t d d ! ipy T 
he rejoices in the work of his hands, f 1 h th h d f 
time, which hangs so heavily On the 11 ht f I th 

Man is nowhere found more deg d I th 1 th 

most delicious, and upon a soil that produces, spontaneously, on 
abundant supply of his wants. It is f.here that his faculties ai'e 
torpid, his mind and his heart most deeply corrupted, and his 
esiatence superlatively wretched. If we may credit the accounts 
of voyagers, some of the South Sea islands are earthly paradises 
in regard to climate and soil, hut border upon the infernal re- 
gions as to customs, morals, and manners ; both the men and 
the women being so deeply corrupted, that their abominable vices 
alone, not only prevent any increase of population, but threaten 
even to extirpate them entirely from the face of the earth. Nor 
would it, perhaps, be much better with the human race over the 
world, if the whole world were in a conditjon that superseded all 
necessity for labor. 

If it seemed meet to the aU-wise Creator, that man, in his 
primeval state, should he subject to labor — that he should be 
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aiiido ij3 dress the garden, and to keep it — much greater is the 
urgency for industrious haliits in liia lapsed state, in whioli idle- 
nesB is sure to be prolific of Tioe. And, accordingly, upon the 
moral change of human nature, the earth, too, underwent a 
change. The thorn and the thistle grew up, in place of the fra- 
grant flower and the nourishing plant. Th h t m d hj 
day, and the frost hy night. The inert m tta th t h had t 
deal with, became doubly intractable. Ob t 1 to 1 th a d 
imperious calls to industry, multiplied. S th t m was m 
palled to eat his bread in tlie sweat of his f 

Happy necessity 1 the necessity that [ nt f htftil 
mass of moral evil, and produces an immen ty f g d "W th 
out it, the wiukedness of man would be d lly t j n th 
earth ; and so far from enjoyment — feeling th i 1 f t ty 

and the intolerable burden of time— like M It n fa nl p 
dise, he would " see undelighted all delight 

Among the vain sons and daughters of n th a th 
who despise labor, even though their circun t n g tij n d 

it. As if the point of honor lay in being useless, improvident, 
ftnd helpless. This is FbUy's pride. Whoso despisetli labor, 
despiseth an ordinance of heaven. Not only is labor made ne- 
cessary by the law of our general nature, but it is enjoined by a 
positive law from above.—" Six days skcdt thou labor, and do all 
thy work.'" The truly wise, so far from despising it, ever hold 
it in honor. To honor useful labor — to encourage the indus- 
trious — to bring up children to early habits of industry and fru- 
gality — and, on the other hand, to discountenance and hold in 
reproach a life of sloth, of improvidence, and of dissipation, — 
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are icdispevi sable, iind ought to be ODgrained in the public mind. 
They are truly republican eeiitioiettta and habits ; and as far as 
they prevail, so far will there be order and thrift In any free re- 
public, and especially in this free country, in which there is such 
an unbounded scope for industry. 
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The whole frame of the tuman body so clearly evinoea design, 
and, of course, an all-wise Designer, that atheism would appear 
the extreme of folly, if even there were no other arguments to 
confute it, than those which are, in a manner, forced upon us, 
whenever we tako a careful Bui-vey of ourselves. 

The mechanism of the eye is marvellously complex, and yet 
nothing in it is superfluous ; every part bearing a necessary and 
obvious relation to the purpose for which it was formed. Nor is 
the mechanism of the ear less adapted, in every part, to the de- 
sign of its formation. These wonderful organs of sense are given 
us, however, in common with the lower animals, of which there 
are some, that far excel ns in clearness of sight, and quickness of 
hearing. But the human body has one appendage, which belongs 
not to any of the brute creation, and which evidences design or 
contrivance, as clearly as the eye or the ear. I mean the 
Tlmmb, Thia puny member, which scarcely ever is noticed by 
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poet or p! 1 jh 3i 1 tl t \ f tl I t 1 

in all age d t 

Had til li b Ij- 1 k d h 1 tU hmb f 1 Id 

would hav b tl m t f 1 ly li Ipl f 11 1 d 

indeed, tl wh 1 uat ly L j i d tl d f 

years ere tl ] t t H tl Id 1 11 d tl 

ground, n 3 fa I ti fh w t H ti Id 

have fell 1 til f t t Ji d liim If w tli p f 

defence a t tli f b t w tl wh 1 t! j h b 

ited. H !dhb IL iblfkgdt 

using any £t t t yfh t 

clothing, d f S PI tl t tl ti TU b I th t ly 

had been ILdthg 1 t fthhm 

body, eupp tb t 11 th g% d m mb f th b ly d 
particula ly tb / Z w tly th j w th t 

instead of f fi 1 th 1 tl w fi fi t 1 

ing parall It h th — th 1 dj tl t w Id h 

been a m h w d i illy b t tt ly 1 [ t to 

the purp fhmlf &pl fth tht m. 

pense foi th w t f tl ml m h d b g ft d w th 
double c t U 1 f t 11 t h t th t 1 g 

. must hav b ] 1} 1 d w f h 1 f t w Id 1 t f 

the power f fi t teli t t ply th t 1 fi y 
mnch as t p d 1 th m y w t f th 1" dy 

Man, ph pi fnipl w tt wl 

dei'neas w Id 1 w Id t must h d t this 

day, but f th th b p h h d H w mm d d t 

subdue th tl d w th d t dm 

the beast ft! fill — th g mh tfl pw bdh 
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been tlmmblcss, aa arresting the etai's in their courses. But this 
feeble being, through the constant aid of the thumb, what woa- 
ders has he wrought ! See the forests felled ; see blooming gar- 
dens and fields waving with golden wheat ; see villages, towns, 
cities, the spacious and weil-furnished tenements of man ; see 
his convenient and comely attire, the fulness of his cup, and the 
comforts of his table ; see thousands of ships proudly traversing 
the ocean, freighted with the superfluities of some countries for 
the supply of the wants of others ; see the finer works of art, 
pietnres, statuary, engravings, embroidery ; — see ali these, and 
a thousand other things, and you will recognize in every one of 
them the ageney of the thumb. Nay, all our books of Divinity, 
Law, Physic, Surgery, History, Biography, Philosophy, Poetry, 
or of whatever name or description, were first tku-ntbed out by 
the laborious penmen of them. So true is it, that, as the hand 
is the instrument to all other instruments, it is the thumb, ehiefiy, 
that ministers ability to the hand. 

The thumb points to duty. Its admirable contrivance mani- 
fests both the wisdom and the goodness of the Contriver. It 
plainly shows, at the same time, that man is destined by his 
Maker, to employments of manual labor ; and, consequently, that 
manual labor, so far from being a reproach to him, is one of the 
essential duties of his nature and condition, and ought rather to 
be held in honor than in disgrace. And if there be some excep- 
tions, they include but a vei-y small proportion of the human 
family ; for, of the whole world there are not more, perhaps, 
than a hundredth part, who are fairly exempted by rank, or for- 
tune, or mental occupations, from the necessity of laboring with 
their bands. 
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" Sucking iha thumbs," is a proverbial phrase, denoting a 
total neglect of employing them in any useful way, answerable to 
the design they were made for. A great many of this " onto- 
ward geueratioQ " have the vile trick of " sucking their thumbs ; " 
— a great many, too, whose oircumstances imperiously demand 
a better use of them. It is a pitiful practice, whether in man 
or woman, directly leading to poverty and want, aad, not nnfre- 
qnently, to tlie worst of vices. It hehoovea that parents keep a 
sharp look out, lest their boys and girls get into this way, so dan- 
gerous to their morals, so deadening to all their faculties, 
and so destructive of their future prospects ia life. 

But there is one use of the thumb, that is infinitely worse than 
not using it at all ; it is employing it in spreading abroad false- 
hood and moral poison, with the pen, and with the type. It 
were far better to be born without thumbs, than to use them so 
abominably. 
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There arfi juultitudea wlio pass along the strGani of life without 
laboring at ttiQ oar, or paying any thing for their passage ; SO 
that the charge of their fare falls, most unreasonably, upon their 
fellow-passengers. This is an evil of a very serioaa and dangerous 
nature ; for such idlers not only burdeo the community, but cor- 
rupt it. To say that it mere as well for their country that they 
had never been born, and that they are unworthy to be numbered 
in, the census of its population ; — to say this, is saying too 
little. They not only do no good, but they do much harm ; 
they not only prey upon the fruits of other men's industry, but 
they deprave public morals. It is in the nature of this kind of 
gentry to multiply Yery fast if they are not clieeked ; for besides 
that they commonly bring up tJieir children, if children they 
have, in their own way of living, they are perpetually making 
proselytes from the families of their neighbors ; leading astray, 
by their examples and enticements, a great many youth, who, 
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but for tliem, might have beeu inclustrious, and useful to ao- 

In some countries, the wisctom of legislators has been miieb 
employed on this subject, and the arm of executive power has 
enforced industry, as a political dutj which every person owed 
to the State. The Hollanders in particular, in tbe early age of 
their Republic, considered idle persons as politically criminal, 
and punished idleness as a crime against the commonwealth. 
Those, who had no visible means for a livelihood, were caUecl 
before the magistracy, to give an account how they got their liv- 
ing ; and if they were unable to render a satisfactory explanation 
on this point, they were put to labor. Those thrifty Hollanders 
are said to have employed, also, the following singular expedient. 
They constructed a L. d 
stand therein upright I 
interior of it there w j 

into this box, which w pi duthli{dl ttht 

the water would gusb t t 
bottom and sides ; so th t th 
pump with all his mi^l t d f 
himself from drowni j^Thnd t Iwfdt 

be an infallible cure for the disease ; insomuch, that no one was 
ever known to work at the pump for the second time. 

I do, by no means, recommend those old Dutch laws and eus' 
toms for domestic use here. Sacred Liberty ! I would not hurt a 
hair of thy bead. Yet every thing ought to be done in this case, 
wbieb can bs done consistently with that personal liberty, which 
our free constitutions of government guarantee to every citizen 
of the United States. How far our laws, in consistency with the 
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ri»hts of oitizenSj might go tuwarda restraining notorious idleness 
and dissipation witk respect to adults, it is not for me to say. 
I leave it to men, gifted witli supeiloi' wisdom. Thus far, how- 
ever, I will venture to affirm — that as children, in some sense or 
other, do actually belong to the eommimity, so it ought to be in 
the power, and to be made the duty of the political guardians of the 
public welfare, to see to it that they be brought up in such a man- 
ner, that they may be likely to strengthen and adorn, rather than 
to wealcen and deprave society. For which reason, wheu idle pro- 
fligate parents are manifestly leading their children in their own 
footsteps, they ought to be taken from the dominion of such un- 
worthy parents, and placed under the care of those, who would ac- 
custom them to habits of virtuous industry. It would be an act of 
charity to the children themselves ; and would give to the general 
community a vast number of sound and useful members, who, eke 
would grow up to prey upon its earnings, and poison its morals. 
If all suitable pains were taken with the rising generation to in- 
duce them to form sober and industrious habits, by example, 
by the incitements of persuasion, and even by reasonable force 
whenever force is necesaary, the effects would be happy beyond 
measure. An infinite mass of mischief and crime would be pre- 
vented ; the officers of justice would have littlo to do ; our jails 
would, comparatively, be empty. 

I will only add, Public ScntiiTtent, aa it now stands in some, 
if not in most parts of our country, must needs be rectified ; 
else idleness and dissipation will continue to gather numbers and 
strength. So long as an idle, worthless fellow, perchance a 
gambler and sharper, by means of a fine coat, a lily hand, and 
graceful bows, is able to take rank of an industrious, worthy 
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young farmci-, or mechanio, who gets an bonest lii'iug by tlie hwi;u,t 
of bis face, — it will be vain to denounce idleness, or recommend 
industry. Under siioh circumstances, young men, wliose ambition 
is more tban a match for theii moral principle, very naturally 
turn idlers, or set out to live by their wits, well knowing that if 
they can only keep up a gentlemanly appearance, by almost what- 
ever means, they will be iDuoh better received, and rank much 
higher than if they were plain, industrious, laboring men. 

Lo, a ball ! a splendid ball, — And who enters now? Who 
is he, that all the gentlemen greet so heartily, and all the ladies 
notice 60 readily? It ia Mr. Fiask, an itinerant, who, without 
funds, without industry, without any visible means, always dresses 
in high taste, and has at his fingers' ends every punctilio of fash- 
ionable manners — He is quite the genlleiTmn, every inch of him. 
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ower." This was a iavorito maxim of BacOD, 
ao eminent in tie ranks of philosophy. 

The weakness of man is mai'vellously strengthened hjhia know- 
ledge. It is by his superior knowledge, that ho gains dominioa 
over the various races of animals, of which many are much 
stronger, and swifter than he ; over the stubborn earth, and over 
the powerful elements. Fire, Air, and Water. Naked came he 
into the world, and naked must he ever have remained, had not 
the inspiration of the Almighty given him understanding, and 
furnished him with motives to employ this noble faculty in an 
infinite variety of useful ways. 

Man is feeble of body ; his main strength lies in his mind. 
Apart from kis superior intelleetual faculties, he would be oue of 
tke most helpless, forlorn, and wretched animals, upon the face of 
the earth. 

The invaluable worth of knowledge, and of education by 
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which it is acquired, has been ever, in all civilized countries, the 
standitjg tlieme of profound discussion, or, more often, of splendid 
l)ut empty declamation; so that only scanty gleanings are left 
to the modern pen. There is, however, one respect in which the 
subject has been neither exhausted, nor frequentlj touched; it is 
the intimate connection between knowledge and Productive 
Labor. 

Productive Labor, so essential to the sustenance and support of 
the general community of man, is twofold — direct, and indirect. 

Direct productive labor consists of that bodily osercise, that 
" sweat of the face," by means of which we are furnished with food 
and raiment, and with all the various necessaries and elegancies 
of life. 

By this it is that life is sustained and decorated, and it is in 
this way that the great bulk of mankind is necessarily employed. 
Those who labor with their bands in husbandry, and in the various 
Dsefd arts, are, as it were, the strong pillars that support the liv- 
ing world. But then they are, in no wise, entitled to arrogate the 
honor to themselves exclusively : — " The hand cannot say to the 
eye, I iiave no need of thee." 

Indirectly^ there are in the common vineyard productive and 
ef&cient laborers, other than those who work with the hands. 
They are the ones who invent, conceive, plan, guard and regulate. 
So that, after all, inind is an essential and a most eminent oper- 
ator throughout the whole process. 

I will barely suggest a few particulars ; leaving it to the 
reader to enlarge upon them, and to combine them with others 
which are alike obvious. 

Very little would it signify, though we had hands to labor, if 
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mc know not hoiv to uso tliem ; nor slioulii we kuow how to use 
them skilfully, "out for the inventions of those who liave gone 
before us. Without the aid of the arts our hands muat he idle, 
or work to no purpose. In all the multitudinous ocenpations 
that are now going on, whether upon land or water, whether for the 
sustenance or the adornment of life, there is a never-oeasing de- 
pendence upon the arts. And how were the arts explored, and how 
brought to the state of wonderful perfection, in which they now are ? 
By intense lafcor of the Miml. From one generation to another, 
very many who labored not at all with their hands, have labored 
abundantly, and most efficiently and usefully, with their intellects. 
Their inventions and improvements have directed and guided 
manual labor, and have facilitated and abridged it in a marvellous 
manner and degree. And assuredly, theirs is to be regarded as 
belonging to the highest class of productive labor; assuredly, he 
that contributes to the general stock of knowledge in the arts, is 
a benefactor of the public, and is entitled to the gratitude of all ; 
assuredly the laboring man is bound to encourage the arts, 
which so mightily aid the work of his hands. Nor ought he to 
think lightly of mere science ; it is the mother of the arts, and in 
sundry instances it has, undesignedly and nnconsoiously, led to 
the discovery of them. The star-gazers of ancient Chaldea never 
once dreamed of the vastly important practical purposes, to which 
the world, in succeeding ages, would apply the knowledge of as- 
tronomy. 

Again, it is to be considered and distinctly remembered, that 
the laboring classes spend their strength for nought^ unless the 
fruits of their industry be securely guarded from plunder and rob- 
bery, and against the hand of rapaoioiisuess, in whatever manner, or 
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under whatever guisi; it maj assail tlieiii. Hence, of necessity, 
there must be government, laws, aKii oowrts of justice; and of ne- 
cessity, also, there must be lawgivers, executive afld judicial offi- 
cers, advocates, &c. Now, all these must be paid out of the com- 
mon stock. But provided they discharge their duties ably and 
faithfully, aud are oonteat with reasonable recompense, no laborer 
is more worthy of his hire. By no means are they to be regarded 
as drones in the hive. As they are the necessary guai-dians over 
the general treasure which manual labor accumulates, so they 
have a right to a share of it; — at the same time, on t!ie part of 
the general community, Hpecial care must be taken iest the guar- 
dians of its rights and its property, like the ravenous sons of 
old Eli, should make such free use of the jlesh-hook, as to leave 
little else to tlie commonalty but the broth. 

Moreover, since laws can afford us no effectual protection, un- 
lesB the morals of the community be preserved from general cor- 
ruption, it clearly follows that the professional men, who faithfully 
devote their time and attention to the interests of pure morality, 
are really, th ^h d tly p d t lb rs, in even the secu- 
lar sense of th t m I w 11 p t 1 Ij aneo the venerable 
Ministers of b ly 1 wl — 1 > ut of the question 

all conside t f th f t 1 fe — 1 I presume to affirm, 

greatly inci thm tfpdt 1 bor, by tho weight 

of then exh t t d fl t dl ness and profligacy, 

at th'^ 11U1 t m tb t tl y 1 t b t to the security of 

the fruits of labor, by the gi,nerally moializmg effects of their 
nunistiations So, also, the weil-qualified and faithful instructors 
of our obddrea and youth are to be regarded in nearly the same 
point of view — aa among the most productive and useful of laborers. 
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Neither is it true that no labor is iiard, eseejit that of the 
hands. So far otherwise, many an excellent man, by intense 
labor of mind in Lis profession, has woi'n himself out niucli sooner 
than ho would have done, had he employed an equal measure of 
industry in the labors of the field. 
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■irijSG- eooTTien r.EenND. 

Old age ia justly considered as situated on tlie eonflaes of the 
grave ; and, of com-se, the ravages ttat death makes la that ut- 
termost proTJaoe of human life, excite no surprise. It is an 
adage nearly as ancient, perhaps, as time, that the old must die. 
Indeed, the aged may be said to die while they live. By little 
and little, they are losing, almost every day, somewhat of the 
very stamina of life ; and, even if no mortal disease supervenes, 
their earthly taberaacles must, ere long, be dissolved of mere de- 
cay. This natural process of dissolution is often so gradual as 
to he little perceived, and least of all by the subjects of it ; but 
the process is constantly advancing, whether perceived or not. So 
far, therefore, from its being a marvel that the aged die at last, 
the marvel is that thej live so long, considering the extreme 
brittleness of the thread of life, and the many hairbreadth es- 
capes from death, which they must have had during such a great 
length of time. 
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On the contrary, prejK«to!'e deatlis occasion not merely the 
bitterness of transient sorrow, but that rooted anguish whick 
rises from disappointed hopes. And it is particularly so with 
regard to children, cut off in the flower of youth, or in the hud 
of infancy. Parental affection ■' hopeth all things ; " and whea 
the obiect of its fond hrpe is snatched away, it faints under the 
stroke and is ready to say repininsjly, — " It were bettor not to 
have hid the gitt at ill But when this object is au only 
child the Clip of angui'ih is not merely full, but it overflows. 
Bereavement if this k t desciiption is frec[uently noticed, in the 
Holy Scriptures, as m t d ply ff t g d d ly j 
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been, and are, generally speaking, so tinctured with superstition, 
as firmly to believe in the frequency of supernatural visions and 
apparitions. I will only remark further, for esplanation, that 
every highland householder, agreeably to an ancient custom, 
makes a festival for bis friends and neighbors, on the death of 
any one of his family ; which funeral is called, The late Wake. 
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A married couple of the Scettish highlands, had lost thrioe 
their only child, each djing at an early age. Upon the death, of 
the last, tlie grief of the father became boisterous, and he uttered 
his plaints in the loudest termB. 

" The death of the child happened late in the spring, when, 
in the more inhabited straths, sheep were abroad ; but, from the 
blasts in that high and stormy region, they were still confined in 
the cot. In a dismal, snowy evening, the man, uuable to stifle 
his anguish, ■went out, lamenting aloud, for a lamb to treat his 
friends with, at the late wake. At the door of the cot, however, 
he found a stranger, standing before the entrance. He was as- 
tonished, in such a night, to meet a person so far from any fre- 
quented place. The stranger was plainly attired; but had a 
countenance esprossivo of singular niildoess and benevoience, 
and addressing him in a sweet, impressive voice, asked Iiim, what 
he did there, amidst the tempest. He was filled with awe, which 
he could not account for, and said, he came for a lamb. — ' What 
kind of lamb do you mean to take?' said the stranger. 'The 
very beat I can find,' he replied, ' as it is to entertain my friends; 
and I hope yon. will share of it.' ' Do jour sheep make any re- 
sistance when you take away the lambs, or any disturbance after- 
wards ? ' ' Never,' was the answer. ' How differently am I 
treated,' said the traveller. ' When I come to visit my aheep- 
fold, I take, as I am well entitled to do, the best lamb to myaelf; 
and my ears are filled with the clamor of discontent by these 
ungrateful sheep, whom I have fed, watched, and protected.' He 
looked np in amaze; but the vision was fled," 

If it be proper to add any thing at ail here, I can think of 
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notliing liotter than tlie Epitaph of Mr. Wesley's, iipon ; 
infant child : — 

" When ths AicJiangol's tiiimp eliall liiow. 
And eoiils to bodies join. 
What crowds ehall itish lieu' livea below, 
Had been aa short as thine 1" 
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NUMBER XXIX. 



Amongst the short Irat admirable skctolica of nature, lyliitli the 
historical part of the Sacred Volume furnishes, there is one that 
has been very little noticed ; thongh had it been found in any 
other book of so early date, it would have been quoted, again and 
again, with peals of applause. It is recorded in the 21st chapter 
of the 2d book of Samuel, aaid consists of a simple, unvarnished 
tale of maternal tenderness, taken from real life. 

In the beginning of barley-harvest, seven sons of Sanl were 
hanged up, all together, and it was ordered that their dead bodies 
should remaia upon the gallows or tree, exposed to the birds acd 
beasts of prey. Two of those young men were the sons of Eiz- 
pah, Saul's concubine, whose conduct on that distressing occasion 
is described as follows : — " Riapali, the daughter of Aiab, took 
sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning 
of harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and 
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suffered neither tlie birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor 
the beasts of the field by night." 

The sacred historian records this story as worthy of notice and 
remembrance, and, according to tho usual laanner of the penmen of 
the Holj Bible, he merely records it ; adding not a word of com- 
ment, or a single reflection of his own. Indeed, it is, of itself, a 
picture which needs no coloring, and which no art could improve. 

What was the moral or religious character of Rizpah, we are 
not told. Her being called Saul's concubine is no eTidencc that 
she was an abandoned character ; for concubine, probably, means 
here nothing more or worse than a wife of the secondary or subor- 
dinate rank, agreeably to the oustom tolerated, though not sanc- 
tioned, under the Mosaical dispensation. Nor do we inow if the 
two unhappy sons had treated their mother, at all, with filial kind- 
ness. Considering that they were branches of Saul's vmgracious 
house, the greater likelihood is that the mother had suffered many 
a pang from the churlishness of their behavior. And be it oven 
so, she but acted the genuine eharacter of Motk<n\ when she for- 
got the uudutifuInoBS of her sons in the yearnings of her oonipas- 

If we escopt tho few, in whoso hearts natural affection has 
given place to the ambition of making a figure in the eyes of the 
public, — maternal tenderness is of universal estent, unless in those 
benighted regions where it has been blighted by a horrible super- 
stition. This species of affection is one of the primary qu'ilities 
of human nature, and no talents nor accomplishments can supply 
its place. It is one of the main pillars of our race, nhith with- 
out it, wouM quickly tumble to ruin. 

The child that has the mother with it, though bom in the 
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most abject condition, of life, has ono friend at least ; — a friend, 
wlio loves it as naturally as she loves herself, and guards and 
fosters it from the same powerful feelings of nature, from which 
she guards and fosters her own life. And what though, as to the 
great«r part of mothers, the maternal tenderness partakes more of 
animal instinct tiian of any rational exercise of the mind ? What 
though it is apt to rutt into a blind, escessivo, and pernicious 
indulgence? What though their misguided fondness for their 
infant progeny is aptly represented in the fable of the ape, that 
stifled her youngling with the violence of her embrace ? — All this 
only "-hows that the gifts of nituie ire perveitible, and that ill 
may be educed faom good The affection itself ptouliar to the 
maternal bosom, is implanted by thi, hand of God it is a pre- 
cious part ot female natuie, and of iiameaauiabk importanoe in 
it3 eon^ioqiieTices 

As a celebrated writer remarks, " The authority of a father, 
so useful to our well-being, and so justly venerable on all aeeounts, 
hinders us from haviai.' that entire love for him that we have for 
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of oui- infancy and early ehildiiood, there would bu much less cf 
pure, ucBophistieated filial love than there now is in the world. 

Alas for the oonduct of those ehiWrea, who neglect their 
mother when she is old ! It manifests an nnfeeiingness of heart, 
and a brutality of disposition, esceediag the ordinary bounds of 
human depravity. 

While I am upon the aubjeet of maternal tenderness, I will 
notioe one of the bitterest of the bitter drops in the cup of early 
widowhood ; it is the loss of the only human being, who can so 
naturally participate in her yearnings to her infant offspring. 
This is esquisitely expressed in one of the poems of Mrs. Opie, 
a young widowed mother. 

""When to my heart my child I fold, 
She only deepona every sigh r 
I thiot, while I her oharnis behold, 
How she'd bnve pleas'd her father's eye. 
And while I from her liapiiig tongue, 
80^ childhood's artless aceeatu hear, 
I fliink, with vnin reraejubrance wrung, 
How she'd hnva chami'd her father's osr." 
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NUMBEK X5X. 



And what ie this close intimate of wisdom ? — Not tliat niggard- 
ly, craviDg propensity, whicli occasioos ona to toil and moil like 
an Gmmet, ■without cessation, and without eujoyment — not that 
sordid disposition, which, appropriating every thing to self, 
withholds bread from the hungry — not the worldly spirit, that 
makes all its calonlationa with the sole view to present loss and 
gain — not the jealous temper that keeps, by day and night, a cat- 
like watch, and dares trust nobody — not the slyness that habitu- 
ally prefers stratagem t9 openness of conduct — not tlie cowardice 
tiiat shrinks from the responsibility, or the danger, to which duty 
calls. — Though by a moral abuse of ■wor<ls these severally, have 
been dignified with the name of Pri I(,nce thiy are very unlike 
that genuine prudence, with which wi^do n deigns to dwell. 

Prudence of the right stamp is the fratfical exposition 
both of a eorreot jodgmcnt and a correct heart It regards the 
future as well as the present ; immoitaiity is well as time ; and 
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ciicli according to theii' respective iinportanou. It sueks the iit- 
tainment of wortliy objects by woi'tiy and Muitjible means. It 
keeps the end in view, and the means it properly adapts to the 
end. It shuns the evil that is avoidable, and what is unavoida- 
ble it meets with resignation and firmness. 

An ounce of genuine prudence is woitli a pound of unbridled 
genius. What signifies fine sense, exalted seose, even the 
best theoretical sense in the world, if it produces worse than non- 
sense in practice ? What signifies it that one has great parts and 
great learning TJiiited, if, notwithstanding, he acts the part of a 
fool? 

" How empty learning, and lioiv vain is art., 
Saye where it guidea the lifo, or incnda the heart." 

Lool. tit Bibulu'! the most (, sal ted jet thumost self dcaiadi-d 
of men ' Seemmgl J he never t/a?i/ 1 foolishly nor evei cuts 
wisel} Endowei witli uncommon talents and possessing Ui 
advantages of Bupeiior learning his whole life nevertheless is a 
seiies of inconsistencies eirors and t Ihe^ and all tioii tie 
want of xtndence without whieh no nin is tiul gieat noi cnu 
le useful to others or e\en to himself 

Prudence consists of soundness of julgment togethei with 
fiimncfis it icsolution to follow the dictates of j dgment Foi 
want of such firm resolat on many act absurdly tliongh they 
fcpeculatc wisel; being diawn astray eontiaiy to then better 
knowledge bj mloleuc bj tnn dity by ungovcini.d passion oi 
by their propensities to particular ruinous vices. 

Prudence, as particularly respects the concerns of this life, is 
a gift of Nature, distributed like intellect, in different degrees 
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among mankind. Soffio discover the rudiments of it even from 
cliildliood. Others are naturally rasb, headstrong, and disposed 
to follow the impulse of the moment, without either foresight or 
reflection, till taught to their cost, and, sometimes, happily cured in 
the school of esperience While others again notwithstandiun' 
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not only the fruita of his industry, but his life, becomes habitually 
pmctent. His foresight is admirable, his perseveraace not to be 
conquered, and his labors, unless seen, not to be believed." 
The Scotch, also, have, timo out of mind, been, as it were, 
inooulated with prudence, as it relates to the various branches of 
economy ; and it is clearly oooounted for from the peculiar 
circumstances of their liistory. In some other countries {unfor- 
tunately, in ouc own, for one instance), a concurrence of several 
extraordinary circumstances has occasioned very many thousands 
to be imprudent, rash, and desperately adventurous. And as on 
the large scale, so on the small, a sound education, correct 
habits, and a just way of thiiJung, in early life, generally lead to 
prudence of conduct in its following stages ; and so contrariwise. 

One of the many important branches of prudence, is carefully 
to avoid incurring enmities, as far as it can be done consistently 
with uprightness of character, and a good conscience. For sel- 
dom does one unnecessarily make an enemy of his fellow- creature 
that he does not find cause to regret it afterwards ; and as 
seldom has one had reason to be sorry that he has used the soft 
answer which tuvneth atoay wrath. But instead of arguing 
this point, I will merely adduce a very curious and very instruc- 
tive speoimen from the Memoirs of Franklin. 

" In 173G." observe the Reviewers, in the Analectic Maga- 
zine, " Franklin waa chosen clerk of the G-eneral Assembly of 
Pennsylvania ; his first promotion, as he calls it in his narrative. 
The choice was annual, and the year following, a new member 
made a long speech in opposition to bis re-election. We copy 
what he relates on this occasion, because it is every way charac- 
teristic," 
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" 'As tlie jilaue was Iiighlj desirable forme oji inaiij acooiiiits, 
I did Dot iika tl\e opposition of this new member, wlio was ii 
gentleman of fortune and education, witli talents tiat were likely 
to give him in time great inflaence in the House, whicL indeed 
afterwards happened, I did not, however, aim at gaining liia 
favor by paying any servila respect to him, but after some time 
took this other method. Having heai'd that he had in his 
library a certain very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note 
to him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, and rec[uest- 
ing that he would do me the favor of lending it to me for a few 
days. He sent it immediately ; and I returned it in about a 
week with another note, expressing strongly my sense of the 
favor. When we nest met in the House, he spoke to me (whioh 
he had never done before), and with great civility ; and he 
ever after raanifested a readiness to serve me on all occasions, 
so that we became great friends, and our friendship con- 
tinued to his death. This is another instance of the truth of 
an old maxim that I bad learned, which says, " he that has 
onee done you a kindness, will be more ready to do you another, 
than he whom you yourself have obliged." And it shows how 
much more profitable it is prudently to remove, than to resent, 
return and continue inimical proceedings.' " 
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NUMBER XXXI. 



To exasperate is not tlio way to coiiviiiee ; nor docs asperity of 
language or of manner necessarily belong to tlie duty of plain 
dealing. So far othei-wise, a scolding preaolier, or a snarling 
I'eprover, betrays alike a gross ignorance of the pliilosopby of tbe 
bnman niiad, and tbe absenco of Christian meekness ; and how- 
ever zealous be his aim to clo good, the provokingness of his 
raaaner will defeat tbe benevolence of his intentions. 

The following remarks are from the pen of a man, as distin- 
guished for Christian piety, as for superior genius — the immortal 
Cowper. " No mnn " {says that evangelical poet) '■ was efer 
Ecolded out of his sins. The heart, con-npt as it is, and because 
it is so, grows angry if it be not treated with some management 
and good manners, and scolds again. A suidy mastiff will bear 
perhaps to be stroked, though he will growl under that operation, 
but if you toiioh him roughly be iviU bite. There is no grace 
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and reviled the Bramina, in the streets and at their festirals, when 
the passions of the h\inded and besotted populace were most liiely 
to be inflamed. But experience taught those pious and apostol- 
ical men, that this waa not the right way to make converts : 
for ■which reason, in 1805, they made a declaration of the great 
principles upon which they thought it their duty to act. " It is 
ary," say they, " in our intercourse with the Hindoos, that, 
e able, we abstain from those things which would 
e their prejudices against the gospel. Those parts of Eng- 
lish manners, which are most ofiensive to them, should be kept 
out of sight ; nor is it advisable at once to attack their prejudices, 
by exhibiting with acrimony the sins of their gods ; neither should 
we do violence to their images, nor interrupt their worship." 
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j!\ow if this forbearance from eveiy thing provoking, wlitllicr 
IB language or in manner, was expedient in dealing with Slie 
errors of the grossly idolatrous pagans, it is, assuredly, not less 
espedient for feliow-christiana, in their treatment of the real or 
supposed religious errors of oae another. Bitter royilings and 
contumelious denouncements always provoke, but nevei 
If they are used instead of argument, they betray a 
weakness, for it is much easier to revile and deaonnce than to 
arguo. And furthermore, we are quite aa apt to be furiously in 
the wrong as to be furiously in the right ; or, if even we Itnow 
ourselves to be right as to matter, we pat ourselves in the 
wrong as to manner, if we make uso of foul weapons rathar than 
of those which the armory of reason supplies. 

Manner is to be carefully studied by every one, whether in a 
public or a private station, who undertakes to reclaim the 
vicious or convince the erring ; for what would be beneficial if 
done in one manner, would be worse than labor lost if done in 
another. A haughty, supercilious manner never wins, seldom 
convinces, and always disgusts; whereas that which indicates 
meekness, and unmicgled benevolence and oompassion, rarely 
fails of some salutary impression ; especially, if suavity of manner 
be accompanied with force of reasoning, and a due regard be had 
to time, place, and circumstances. 

No very long while ago, Mr. , an American clergyman, 

as distinguished for pious zeal aa for eminent parts, was passing 
a river in a ferry-boat, along with company of some distinction, 
among which was a military officer, who repeatedly made use of 
profane language. Mr. — — continued silent till they had landed, 
when asking him aside, he expostulated with him in such a mov- 
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iiig manner, tliitt tbe officer expressed his thanks, and liia dee[) 
soiTOw for the offence ; but added withal, " Sir, if you had rejnov- 
eil me before tlie. company, I should have drawn my sword upon 

Tliere are some uto gloi-j in it, tliat bj tlieir plain-dealing 
thej wound tlie pride of those they deal with. Peradventiire 
with greater pride they do it. Often we are bo little aware of 
the obliquities of our own hearts, that we may be feeding and 
nourisbiiig pride within ourselves, whilst we are zealously aimiug 
our blows at the pride of others. Our love of ohiding, our coarse 
bluBtness, which we fondly term an honest plain-hear ted n ess, or 
a warmtli of aeal, may, possibly, spring from other niotiyes than 
those of pure Christian beneyolence. 

In the governanoe of children, very much indeed depends on 
Manner. If you provoke your children to anger, little will they 
regard, at the time, the wholesome counsel that is jningled with 
the provocation you give them. Keproof is ever a bitter pill to 
the receiver, aud when administered, eveu to children, it must be 
done with visible marks of tender afteotion to sweeten it ; clso it 
will be more likely to do harm than good. 
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I^UMBEE XXXII. 



It requires no inconsiderable degree of courage always to speak 
the truth. And hence, in the fourteenth and fifteenth, centuries, 
commonlj termed the age of chivalry, the two points of honor iu 
the male sex, were Valor and Veracity; particularly a steadfast 
adherence to plighted faith, or one's word and promise ; lyiug or 
falsehood being considered as indicative of cowardice, and abhor- 
red rather for its meanness than for its moral turpitude. Accord- 
ingly, the chivalrous knights, VFhilat little regarding any part 
else of the second table of the holy decalogue, and least of all 
the sixth, seventh, smditeruk commandments, would, nevertheless, 
suffer any pains and penalties in preference to the imputation 
of word-hreaiing, lying, or prevarication. In the old Romance, 
Amadis de Gaul, King Lisuai'te being reduced to the dire alter^ 
native of breaking his word, or delivering up his daughter into 
the hands of an utter stranger, he is represented as exclaiming. 
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" My daughter ifiust fare as God Las appointed ; but uiy word 
shall never be wilfally broken." 

The age of cliivalry has long since past ; hut some of its 
relics have floated down the stream of time, and are visible even 
at tlie present instant. In some of the high circles of fa.ihion, 
as well among descendants of Europeans in other oouiitries as 
in Europe itself, Valor and Veracity are considered not merely 
as indispensable requisites of a gentleman, but as almost the only 
points of honor that are ueoeasarj to tis character. A man may 
he a blasphemer of God and religion, a notorious profligate, an in- 
mate of the brothel, a seducer of female virtue ; he may be all 
this, and yet be received into what fashion calls good company, 
with as cordial welcome as if his character were pure as the driven 
snow. But if he lie under the imputation of either direct cowardice 
or of the indirect cowardice of uttering a wilful falsehood, he is 
despised, banished, and proscribed, as unfit for the company of 
ladies and gentlemen. For which reason, a man of this sort of 
high fashion, when charged directly or by implication, with being 
a coward or a iiar, finds his chivalrous spirit roused, and lifted to 
the highest pitch. Call him a foo to God, a debauchee, a violator 
of the connubial ties,^ — -and ho is able to laugh it off; for it does 
in nowise touch his honor : but call him a coward, or a liar, and he 
thinks nothing but your blood can wash away the stain. 

Apart, however, from the notions of chivalry, tlie vice of 
lying ranks among the meanest of vices. It is the yioe of slaves. 
It is the vice that chiefly abounds among nationsin political slavery 
and with that low aud wretched class of our fellow-beings who 
are ia personal bondage. Slavish fear prompts them to prevaricate 
and ]ic, as it were in self-defence. Nor is it the less mean for its 
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becoming a.ii attribute of freemen. Its meaniieas, as well us its 
guilt, ia increased by this circumstaEce ; since in the last case 
there is far less urgency of temptation, and a far clearer knowledge 
of duty, Aeauredly, with people possessing freedom and enjoying 
the light of Christianity, a strict regard to truth should he con- 
sidered as a cardinal point in character, and every species of wil- 
ful falsehood should be held in utmost disgrace ; not merely 
in disgrace for its meanness, hnit in abhorrence for its moral 
turpitude. 

Though, as I observed before, it requires courage to speai 
the truth at all times, and under all eircumstacces, yet this sort 
of courage is of no difficult attainment in the school of Christian 
morals. And as to the rest, speaking the truth is one of the easiest 
thiugs in the world ; for it is merely the espresBsion of one's 
own perceptions, or of what lies clearly in bis own memory. 
The veriest child, that has attained the use of the organs of 
speech, is capable of this. Whereas, to speak falsehood requii'es 
effort and art. Falsehood is fiction, and needs inveutiou and 
contrivance so to frame and fashion it as to make it bear tlie sem- 
blance of truth. As he that dances upon the rope, is not a mo- 
ment at his ease, but must constantly employ effort to keep his 
balance, even so it fares with a liar. His mind is ever on tlio 
alert to escape detection. And after all, the very expedients he 
uses for this end, often produce the consequencoa which he wishes 
to avoid. He proceeds, with cunning art, to cover one He with 
another, till at last, the covering being too thin or too narrow, the 
whole series is clearly seen through. 

I win only remark further, that lyiug, even in its simplest and 
must inoffensive forms, is by no means free of all iniachief. Oon- 
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fidence is tlie cement, ov rather the main pillar of sooietj. With- 
out it friendship is biat a name, and sooiai intereourae a sort of 
war ia disguise. And as falseness of Bpeech, in any shape or 
degree whatever, has a tendency to destroy or weaken social con 
fidence, so it tends, of oouvse, to unhinge aooiety. Erom this, as 
■well as from tho more solemn and more awful view of the sub- 
ject, it clearly follows that nothing is of greater necessity in the 
moral education of children, than to teaeh them betimes to pay a 
strict regard to truth 
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vulgarity, which extends itself to almost innumeiable parti:.ulars 
of haman conduct, and not imfrequently into the fashionable 
ranks of society. But though it ia in a manner uadefinable, it 
admits of being explained, as it were, by piecemeal ; and this may 
bo the better done by contrasting it with a quality, ■which every 
body of any decency of mind and ohai'actev, professes to hold in 

Vulgarity, then, is the direct opposite of courteousness. But 
We, again, arises a question — What is cotuteonsness ? Your 
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dictionary will tell you, it implies eometliing elegant— something 
beyond the leacli of plain iiien and women of Uie common Bort. 
But HO it is not. When St Paul, addressing himself to Chris- 
tians of all worldly grades and classes, even down to menials or 
slaves ;■ — wlien addressing himself to tlie lowest as well as to the 
highest, he bade them " be courteous" assuredly he did not mean 
that they must needs all be of elegant manners. No : it is full 
likely that Paul himself did not excel greatly in that particular : 
it was not, surely, the elegance of his manner, that made Felix 
tremble. Courteousness must mean, therefore, a something which 
is within the reach of all sorts of people ; and ia its primary and 
best sense, it may be understood to mean exactly such a behavior 
as spontaneously springs from a heart, warm with benevolence : 
— whilst, on the contrary, vulgarity, as respects people of some 
rank in life, is the growth of eold selfishness always, and often 
of BelfiBhncss and narrowness of intellect combined. "Vulgarity, 
in some shape or other, betrays itself as cleaily at the very top 
as at the very bottom of the scale of life. 

Cardinal de Retz remarks of Cardinal Richelieu, a most puis- 
sant prime minister of Franca, "that he loved to rally others 
but could not bear to bo rallied himself" So, also, it i.i said of 
the Great Frederick of Prussia, that his manner was to haiTow 
up the feelings of his courtiers and attendants, by breaking his 
cutting jokes upon them without measure or mercy ; well knowing 
that they durst not offer any retort. These two instances clearly 
show tliat vulgarity may be found in the palace as well as in the 
cottage. The liko may be frec[iiently seen among the Hide great ; 
many of whom take a delight in wounding the feelings of those 
below tbem, merely because they are below them ;- 
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fault, wliioli sudden wealth, or siulilen consequeiico of a.uj kind, 
is peculiarly apt to draw after it. I say a detestable fault, because 
scarcely any thing betrays a more reprobate lieart, tbau aa unfeel- 
ing, brutal conduct toward inferiors ; as it usually springs from 
the odious compound of arrogance, vanity, and cowardice. 

We have no more right, wantonly or causelessly, to wound 
the mini than to wound the body of a fellow-being; and in many 
instances the former is tlie more cruel of tKe two. 

Some persons, even in the blessed deed of giving alms to tiie 
needy, poison the gift by an ungracious manner of bestowmcnt, 
accompanying it with a sour look, or, peradventure, with a bitter 
taunt. One of the wisest of the ancients noticed this species of 
vulgarity, and reproved it with the sound words following ; " My 
son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use uncomfortable words 
when thou givest any thing." 

There are some again, both men and women, who value theni- 
eelves highly upon a coarse bluntness, which tliey themselves call 
downright honesty and plain- he artednes.s. " We can't flatter, 
not we — we must speak truth — if they will take it — so — if not — 
«V.plaiu.» 

But hark ! net so fast. Pause a moment, and examine your 
own hearts, and, perchance, you may find that your manner par- 
takes more of pride or sourness, than of benevolence. If you 
wish to amend the faulty, assuredly this is not the way. Agaiu, 
have you no faulta at all of yotirown? Hardly wilt you pretend 
to absolute immunity in that respect. Well, then, ask your own 
hearts if you are willing to receive the same measure, which you 
mete out to others, If you caa bear, in all cases, to bo told 
roundly of your own faults, even the minutest of tliem, then, and 
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not oL^icrwise, joii may seem fairly entitled to the privilege of 
giving it off so roundly to others. Then, and not otherwise, may 
you he at lihertj, to deal out your hitter pills, without any regard 
at all to gilcliag or sweetening tiiera. 

In short {for many things must I leave unsaid), any body, 
that knows the world, might easily show that the family of the 
Viilgars has branched out into a great many divisions and sub- 
divisions ; one or other of which embraces not a few, who would 
be very loath to own themselves members of that unhonored 
household. 
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It can hardly te imagined how much we are under tho power of 
custom : it binds and fises our inclination in almost any direc- 
tion. That which we are accustomed to, almost whatever it may 
be, acquires our attachment, and we are uneasy without it. If 
our customary food have been plain, simple, or never so coarse, it 
ia sweet to our relish ; on the other hand, if we have been accus- 
tomed altogether to dainties, we shall feel a kind of loathing for 
the ordinary provisions of the hwraan kind. The Black Broth 
of the Spartans (they being always used to it) was to them deli- 
cious, though loathsome to every body else. 

I once dined at an inn, in company with a lady who had 
"fared sumptuously every day." It was a plain dinner, and 
substantiaUy good, but not auoh as she had been accustomed to, 
and the very sight of it threw her into tragical distress. 
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She was not Iieetical, nor in any manner sickly. Her form 
was the index of nothing less than of habits of abstemiousness. 
But, alas ! her stomach turned against every thing. She bare- 
ly tasted of this, of that, and of the other morsel, and laying 
dowQ her knife and fork, ber visage could scarcely have been 
more rnefnl, had she been imder the bands of tbe esecntioner. 

Man is said to be " a bundle of bsbits." Aud wtat is Labit ? 
Habit is the aptitude we acquire for what we are accustomed 
to, whether it relates to the body, or tlie mind, or both. As by 
frequency of repetition, we come to be more ready and espert in 
whateTSr we have to do ; so, also, by frequency of repetition, the 
appetite, the taste, the inclination, acquire a settled direction 
that way. Nay, if the thing we are accustomed to gives us little 
or no pleasure, its absence gives us pain. 

" I remember," aays the far-famed Burke, " to have frequent- 
ed a certain place every day, for a long time together ; and I 
may truly say, that so far from finding pleasure in it, I was affect- 
ed with a sort of weariness and disgust; I came, I went, I returned, 
without pleasure ; yet if by any means I passed by my usual time 
of going thither, I was reiTiarkably uneasy, and was not quiet 
till I got into my old track." — And he proceeds to say, " They 
who use snuff, take it almjst without being sensible that they 
take it, and the acute sense of smell is deadened so as to feel 
hardly aay thing from so sharp a stimulus jet, deprive the 
snufE-taker of his box, and lie is the most iim-asy mortal in tho 

It might indeed be shown, in a great variety of instances, 
some of an indifferent, and others of a moral nature, that being 
accustomed to a thing induces, for the most part, such a settled 
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liabit as is aptly denominated a second nature. But my object 
is to apply the general principle to tlie all-important coHoetn of 
education. 

Training up a oliild in t!ie way lie should go, coDsiats not alto- 
getlier ia pointing out the way, but also, and chiefly, ia aocastom- 
ing him to walk therein. As the tree grows up straight or crook- 
; to the direction given it when a plant, so, in a 
s with animal nature. Of this truth we are 
deeply sensible in its application to the inferior animals, and our 
practice accords with our way of thinking. In training up 
young animals for use — a colt, for instance, or one of the canine 
breed — much care is token to break them betimes of their faults, 
and to render them docile, and such as we wish them to be at 
mature ago. Booause experience teaches us, that if their faulth 
are permitted to grow up with them, they will become inveter- 
ately fixed, and eseeeding hard to cure. Wo know that if the 
one be suffered to kick, and the other to snarl and bite, at every 
body that comes near them, or if any other vicious trick be per- 
mitted to "grow with their gi'owth," it would be unreasonable to 
expect to fashion them aright in after-time, when age shall have 
matured and confirmed their ill habits, and redoubled their ob- 
stinacy, nightly judging on this point, we arc practical, be- 
cause, forsooth, it would be a pity the young animal should be 
spoiled for want of attention to his training. 

How much less care, in this respect, is ordinarily paid to the 
training of the human, offspring ! Not that wo are sparing of 
pains and expense for the purpose of imbuing the young mind 
with, the rudiments of learning. But having done this, we 
unscrupulously leave undone a still more important part, namely, 
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the CI G ti wttlo fh SI, hatits without wl ich th [ e'is i t 
lean ing can turn to no good account 

It I'J foohsli to esjLcttliat childien aeoustoiin, 1 tod ciil 
will m aftei life leaiii to do well no le & fiDlisli tliju to look 
foi the growth of a tiagrant flowi,r ir the &pot wheie yon had 
dioj[ed onlj the seed of a thistle Foi the j^enerihty cf hu 
man beings ire throughout lite such oi neaily such a= eaily 
oustom has fashioneil them rn animal h iiij, more ■wilful m le 
obstinate m the nTong oi haidci to be cured ot the ill hibits 
which eaily custom ha& iiveted. 

Consider it, je who are parents of jouug children. If it bo 
your choice that they should be idle men and women, rear them 
up in idleness. If you would render them helpless all their 
days, never compel nor permit them to help themselves. If 
you wiBh them to be fastidious and squeamish about their food, 
t d th m d ly-w th 1 t If j w 1 1 1 e them gour- 

n nl m th littl b 1 w 11 f m m u 1 11 eve. If you 

11 t 1 up nth n at 11 h or, — as suUeii- 
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it ivill be necessary for ttein to unlearn at a riper age. Take 
care to make siioh impressions on tteir tender infancy, as you 
wonld wish, should be permanent and lasting. Never let it be out 
of your memories, that " habits woven into the very principles 
of their nature are unspeakably bettor than mere rules and les- 
sons, which they so ei^ily forget." 
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many 
gets 1 

in the 
tal oai 
Is 
meant to te a burden, or a blessing? A blessing doubtless, 
Because in tlie helpless condition of tte infant, "ivliicli continues 
BO long dependent on others, is laid the groundwork of the so- 
cial ties. "VVe leai-a first to show kindness at liome. It is there 
that the social principles of our nature, ordinarily, are first put 
ill exercise, and drawn forth into practice. 
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The keystone f tl t b f ty 1 1 {, I 

the strong pillars f tl p t t t bl h d f y 

The helpless pr y— f 1 g wl 1 h Ipl s— tly 

occupy tlip kmd att t t ti j. t wli th m t 

tnohed to their off p f tl j m t f th at 

tor weakiieas anldpl Thnith ptl hw 

cheerfully she f h atmd mt d]. 

times, and how constantly she confines Jierself to the eiarge of her 
infantile brood ! With what unspeukable tenderness does she 
nouriBh and cherish them, and watch over them day and night I 
With what heartfelt joy does she perceive in them the dawning 
of reason and listen to their lisping prattle. And if too discreet 
to blaze abroad the' I'ttle feati of act'v'ty tbe'r pert'nent qaea 
tions, and the r w tty remarks— so m ch be ond the ord nary 
condition f tl e age — yet all tl s let eib es ; lie 

!ieai-t:— -inl tliat fond h a t a e co t nu Uy 11 o n „ ew 
prospects ne T hoi ^ "^^ new joya 

The aff et on of pa nts fo the ofisp ng a sp of 

affection t! at b !o gs to on un e sal niture Whether a the 
civilized o n the savage state eve y cl n e ad amonir all 
the tribes of n in pa enta lov the r ch Id n Tl s pr nary hu 
man affect on w s exe c sod aa eoo s nen be an to unit ply 
upon the ei tl Ever s ce that j e od t has bee -^ r 1 n^ pa^ 
sion, eve y vhe a 1 nde all the d ffere t m 1 fi jt ons of ?o 
ciety ; and tl o ^1 st ctly Sfeak ^ t s not oi t elf a moral 
virtue, yet to be w Ihout t s to be a n onbte 

On the other hand the lon„ tern of tl fant 1 lope d ut 
conditio f cl Id vhat cl eflj generit fll il iffe t on 

accompa It! j t vcr no uloleint Ijst ona 
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What if the liiiman offspring, like the young partridge or quail, 
could sliift for themselves almost as soon as born ? What if tliey 
could presently heooaie their own proteotors, and their own pro- 
viders ? Small, if any, would be their regard for their parents : 
feeble, if any, would be the ties of filial love. But, by means of 
their long condition of dependence and tutelage, there are super- 
induced in their minds sentimenta and habits of love, respect 
and siibmissiveness : — sentiments and habits, which seldom wear 
off in the succeeding periods of life, but are carried into society 
with unspeakabla benefit. 

On tlio same ground rests the whole fabric of education. 
Tlie child, conscious of weakness and utmost dependence, finds 
none on earth to look to for protection, food and raiment, but 
the tender and ever attentive parents, who, of course, in kis esti- 
mation are of pre-eminent wisdom and worth. Henee he receives 
their instructions into willing ears, hearkens to their advice, and 
treasures up their precepts in his memory. In their hands he is 
capable, in some important respects, of being moulded like soft 

Thus every family is of itself a little government. Every 
family is also a little academy, in which education, good or ill, 
has its beginning. Clusters of families form a particular society; 
and clusters of societies form a commonwealth or nation, which, 
is exalted by righteousness, or debased by vice, in proportion 
as the disciplme of the geneial mass of the families, that compose 
it, is good or bad. 
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The l)ciic!it& ie«ultiiig t cbiidren. from a due attention to their 
early m'Jtiuftion m the rudiments of learning and virtue, have 
frequently been tbc aiihject of able pens. Both in prose and in 
vei^e tliej have been described so clearly, and with so nmeh ful- 
ness, that it would be difficult to add to what is written already. 
Bat it has been too little considered, of what unspeakable benefit 
good family instruotion is to parents themselves. 

He that iS teachmg another s teaching hunselt and mere 
espeually is it so in a moiil joint of vitW Tho e attentions 
whi h ptrentB give to the moral and religious instruction of 
their offspring have a p werful t ndeney towaid guaidmg ind 
stieiigthen ag the r own moral and relij,ious feelings and hibits 
Hardly can they in serious eimest lehoit their ohildien fi m 
vice without Lzpenencing an luoiease of resolution to guard 
a^aHi^t it in their own lives or enrneetly inculcate upon them 
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miBery : and. coiiseqiaentlj, they have in Uieiv children a oouHtatit 
stimulus to a TJrtuoae, respectable course of behavior. 

Wliile your attention is daiJy employed in training up your 
child ill the way be should go, you are at tlie same time nurturing 
in yourself tba things that are virtuous and 'lovely; you are 
ameliorating your own tup n 1 d p sition ; and are attaining 
a double security agai t ght f w rd or act, that has the 
appearance of vice, or n t 1 urn. So true is it, that 
your daily efforts to rend y a sample worthy of the imitation 
of your child are daily mun t 1 — chly remunerated, by the 
benefits resulting from 1 1 th f m f your moral nature, in- 
dependently of the benefit a u n^ t the child. Nor would it 
be hazarding too much t y th ttl pa ents who have discharged 
the parental duties faithfully and discreetly, never yet failed 
of reaping, for themselves, au amount of profit far exceeding all 
the pains, even though the welfare of their children were alto- 
gether out of the question. 

The scene of marriage was originally laid, not amongst "the 
thorns and thistles" of the curse, but in the blissful abodes of 
paradise. The first divine benediction was pronounced upon the 
conjugal union of man and woman : and in no wise is it evincive 
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of the narrowness of superstition to indulge a religious lielief, tliat 
virtuous marriage has generally, in some respects or other, boon 
crowned with tlie hlessing of God, from the time it was fiist con- 
summated in the garden, «p to the present day. 

" DouisstiE happineas, thou only Wisa 
Of Paradise, thot has Burvi-v'd the fall 1 
Tliou art the iini'se of virtue." 

A well clioscn conjugal 1 t n t ni to smooth the natural 
asperities of man, to soften 1 n nn t ■jweeeten his teinper, 
and to espand his heart. Th h 1 i thinks of himself; the 
married man of \m family TI f m b comes the more self- 
ish bj reason that he has none hut ^elf to look after and provide 
for : the latter the more benevolent, for his having a wife and 
children dependent upon the daily kindness of his attentions. 
Having learnt first lo show kindness at home, he is the better 
disposed and qualified to extend the charities of life to those 
about him in the circle of society. Other things being equal, 
the single circumstance of his having & family of his own, as it 
connects him more closely with society, so it renders Lim a more 
feeling, a more beneficent, and a more estimable member of it. 

It is agreeable to the order of nature, that we learn first to 
show kindness at home, and to those near about us ; that we re- 
gard, in the first place, the little parcels of Imman beings with 
whom we are the most intimately connected — our families, our 
near kindred, our neighbors and familiar accquaintances. The 
daily exercise of practical benevolence toward these, has a ten- 
dency to expand our hearts, and to replenish them with humane 
sentiinents towards the rest of our fellow- beings. The braggart 
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philo so pliers of modern time inverted this order of nature, a,nd 
ty mea,r[S of tiiat inversion tlioj made philanthropy to he a mere 
ideal phantom, instead of a practical principle. Under the pre- 
tence of embracing tte ■whole hiimau species, alike, in the bonds 
of affection, they left no room in their hearta for any individuals 
of that species — not even for those who were nearest them in 
blood. Koussean, the apostle, if not the father, of tliis counter- 
feit pliilantiropy, turned his own infant children (all of spurious 
birth however) into a foundling hospital, and never afterward, 
as it has been said, toot-tho least notice of them, or so much as 
inciuired about their welfare. Eousseau loved every body coilec- 
tively, but nobody particitlarly ; he was an enthusiastic friend of 
the human race considered as a whole ; but there was not, per- 
haps, one individual of that race, that he would have put himself 
out of the way to serve. 
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Wis are naturally desirous of long life, and jet are unwilling to 
be old ; agedncss beiog regarded by us as the most dreary period 
of our earthly existence, not only as it borders upon the graye, 
hut, also, hy reason of tho grievous infirmities with which it is so 
commonly visited. It is affecting to contemplate the mins of art, 
•—the once superb palaces and cities of antiquity lying in unsightly 
rubbish ; it is more affecting still to contemplate the ruins of that 
curious workmanship of nature, the human body ; and most affect- 
ing of all is it to contemplate the ruins of Mind. 

In the life of the Dean of St Patrick's, Dr. Swift, the follow- 
ing anecdote is peculiarly affecting. That celebrated genius, for 
a considerable time, had anticipated with anguish the calamity 
that befell him in the loss of his mental faculties. Not long be- 
fore the calamity came upon him, he was riding out in the com- 
pany of a number of Jadios and gentlemen. On a sudden ho 
put spurs to his horse, and rode forward till he was out of sight 
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of his compauioiiB ; wlio, wlien they came up, found him upon his 
knoes, under an aged oak, whose upper hranches were dry and 
sapless while the stock was yet gi'eeii. Upon being questioned 
about the singularity of his conduct in that instance, he replied, he 
had been making hie fervent Bupplications to God, that he bimsetf 
might not, like the tree he was under, be withered at tlie Up. 

There is often a. prmiatitre decay in mind. Ere the corrup- 
tible body stoops with age, the immortal part shows evident sigusof 
impairment. It not only grows forgetful, but feebler in intellect ; 
and this not unfrequently happens to persons, well informed and 
of excellent intellectual faculties. In so far as it comes by 
the immediate act of God, or from contingencies which cannot be 
prevented or foreseen, it is a calamity that we can only deplore 
with humble reverence of the righteous hand that inflicts it. But 
in most cases it is owing to preventable causes : such as intem- 
perate drinking, gluttony, debauchery, and the general train of kin- 
dred vices, which war against the whole man, and bring both the 
body and the mind into premature decay and ruin. But not to 
speak of the causes which ate so well known, and so generally ac- 
knowledged, I will mention one that has been little noticed — itis 
the habitual dereliction, or inaction of our rational faculties. 

Intellect often degenerates for want of esercise. Mental ex- 
ercise is no less necessary for sustaining the faculties of the 
mind, than is corporal exeicise to the vigor and alertness of the 
body. Nothing so much strengthens the memory as the frec[ueut 
employment of it, by which it gains stiength, as it were, mechani- 
cally ; whereas, on the othi,i hand habitual disuse never fails to 
abate its power. Also oui reason is i faculty, to which eseroiae 
gives development, growth ind ^tien^th. We learn to reason 
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by reasoning, as vie learn to walk by walking. As one wbose 
limbs Lave for a long time beea confined and motionless, loses, in 
some degree, the power of walking, so one who suffers this faculty 
of reason to remain inactive, loses in some degree, the power of 
reasoning. MoreoTer, even speech ia lost by long disuse. Some 
who had, for several years, been in a condition of solitude and 
utter stcluBion from the company of fellow beings, were, when 
first restored to society, unable to artinulate their mother tongue. 
Such, in particular, was the case of Alexander Selkirk, whose real 
history is veiled under the fictitious but pleasing tale of Kobinson 
Crusoe. Now it is obvious that age naturally delights iu repose ; 
in a conditon of quiet, both of body and mind ; of quiet bordering 
on inaction. It is visited with the feeling of lassitude not easi- 
ly overcome ; for which reason, the most of those whose prime has 
been spent in vigorous labor of thought, do in the evening of life 
remit this labor, considerably or altogether, and their minds fail 
for lack of esereise. 

It is, further, obvious to remark, that age seldom enjoys an 
equal participation in social intercourse. " Iron sharpeneth iron ; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of bis friend." The mind 
can doze over a book, but engaging conversation arouses its 
dormant powers, and tends more, perhaps, than any thing else to 
give it tone and tension. But a great many of the aged are sol- 
itary and desolate. The companions of their youth, and even of 
their riper years, are mostly gone, and tbey have found none to 
supply their places. Living, as it were, alone in the world, their 
minds aj'e no longer expanded and quickened by a living jutor- 
oourse with society. 

If the topics, which have now been merely suggested, were 
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u all their beai-inga and eouaec[ueiices, it would, I 
fe, appear at least as a probable fact, that the iniliccility of 
minds once strong, is more frec[uently tlie effect of their own 
torpid inaction, than of the impairing hand of time. 

To those who wish for the prolongation of their rational 
faculties (and who would not wish it ? ) I will venture to suggest 
the following short hints. 

1st. " Be temperate in all things" — in your desires, as well 
as in your enjoyments. 

2d. Cultiyate contentment and cheerfulness of temper. " A 
cheerful heart doeth good like a medicine." Like a medicine, 
it harmonizes and invigorates the hody and the mind ; while 
morbid melancholy and peevishness powerfully tend to impair 
both. 

3d. So educate and so train up your children, if cbildren you 
have, that they will, likely, be not only the props, but the 
delightful companions of your old age. 

4tb. Wlen the years draw nigh, or are actually come, iu which 
the hand of time begins to beai- hard upon you, beware of sinking 
into mental torpitude or inaction ; by reading and contemplation, 
exercise daily the faculties of memory, of reason, and of judg- 

5th. Neither withdraw from society, nor give society occasion 
to withdraw from you. As fast as the friends of your youth drop 
away by death, make to yourselves other friends from among the 
succeeding generations. It is not good that the old should con- 
sort with none but the old ; it tends to deepen the shade of the 
gloomy valley which they are passing through, and to accelerate 
the impairment of their minds. The company and conversation 
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of the young, — nay. even tliG prattle of little children is animatin 
to well-tempered age : and, ou the other hand, age, that c 
with it expeneaoe and good information, and possesses a dui 
ture of pleasant humor with becoming gravity, has it in its power 
to please, as well as to profit, the decent and ingenuous part of 
younger society. 

In conclusion : Lay hold of wisdom, as the only sure an- 
chor of age. " In hei- right hand ia length of (3ays." The firm 
belief and steadfast practice of our holy religion, — as it yields 
the consolation of hope, which as to the aged can no longer 
spring from the prospect of earthly enjoyments, — so it tends much, 
in every way, to invigorate the nnderBtanding and to preserve it 
from decay. 
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ToBiT of old and his wife Aima, unliickilj fell into a quarrel 
upon the question, how she came by the kid that he heard 
hleating ia his house. He very uncourteously accused her of 
stealing it ; while she, in return, broadly hinted that, notwith- 
standing his pretensions, he was no better than he should he. 
'■ BeJiokl, thou and oM thy marks are known." 

" The tongue can no man tame." And besides, it is agreea- 
ble to the laws of pneumatics that the lightest bodies should rise 
the highest; espeoially in a tempest. Wherefore, in spite of the 
degrading subjectioa in which the wife was held under the hus- 
band in that age and country, Anna had the last word; and a cutting 
word it was. Poor Tobit, it seems, had more than Lis match ; 
for the retort that his wife made upon him was so keenly sarcas- 
tic, and touched him so deeply, that he fell a weeping. Indeed 
he was not much to be pitied, as he was manifestly the aggressor. 
Had he patiently inquired into the matter instead of blurting 
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out Ilia pryvoking EUSpioIons, the bitter fVaj between thuai liiid 

This apocryphal text, whicli, peradveattire, was never treated 
of so formally and methodically before, embraces several points 
of sound and wholesome doctrine. 1st. The serenity of connu- 
bial life is very apt to be distarbed by sudden and unexpected 
guats, unless Bpeoia! care be t«ken in this particular. If both 
husband and wife be of a mild and even temper, there is no dan- 
ger ; or if one be so, and the other hasty, the danger is not so 
great; but if both be inflammable, there is need of the utmost 
watohfolncss. A couple so tempered may, notwithstanding, be 
faithful, generous, noble- spirited, and kind-hearted, and may live 
together very lovingly in the main ; but if they fail to keep a sharp 
look-out, now and then a gust arises, all of a sudden, and quite 
unexpectedly to themselves, and the house is made to ring from 
side to side. Some one, in his speculations on this subject, has 
recommended it, that a hasty couple should accustom themselves, 
ere they fly into a passion with one another, to utter in their hearts 
thrice the three following cooling words — Bear and FoitBEAit. 

2d, The most part of domestic feuds, perhaps nine in ten, 
spring from trifles.. " Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth." A word unfitly spoken, a sour look, a neglect, touches 
and stings the mind, and sometimes fires the tongue, and occasions 
a boisterous dispute ; even though neither party can accuse or 
blame the other, in any matters of considerable moment.. For 
the prevention of this kind of domestic evil, permit me to of- 
fer the following recipe : " The Jesuits," accordiog to an Ital- 
ian author — " The Jesuits, with whom none could vie in the 
pleasures of civil life, were exceedingly attentive to appear to 
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each other in the most amiable light. The polite boliaviov of 
the first day was uniformly preserved by tliem, duriDg the many 
years they continued together ; so that the honeymoon of their 
consociation, if this espression may be allowed, lasted foF their 
lives. This ceeiprocal complaisance, at first merely adopted, was 
improved by habit into a solid, uninterrupted, and happy friend- 



The application is obvious, — Gfo, and do li 

3d. As amongst neighbors, so in domestic or conjugal life, sharp 
contentions arise from judging of matters prematurely, or before 
they have been duly investigated and weighed. In this respect, 
Tobit was sadly out of the way. He should have questioned Anna 
mildly about the bleating kid ; asking her in a pleasant tone, 
how and whence it came; and, if not satisfied with her an- 
swers, he should have searched elsewhere for the truth. But no. 
Such was the flurry of his spirits, that he acted with as much 
assurance and decision upon a mere impression, as if he had had 
proof positive. Neither is this a solitary instance : the like has 
often hipppnel to the great discomfort of social and domestic 
life It ought to be deeply engraven on the mind and memory 
of man and wiman tliat " he that answereth a matter before he 
heareth it, it is fjlly ind shame unto him," 

4t3i In the stite of matrimony, hardly any thing is more 
discomforting or more deadening to the delicate affection of love, 
than oveimucli Buapioionsness of temper, Groundless suspicions, 
lepeafedly manifested never fail to cool the love and escite the 
lie of the 'iu'ipecti.d party. And here again, Tobit deserves the 
lash of severe censure He acted the part of a suspicious hus- 
band. And no wonder that Anna, an honest as well as indus- 
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ti'ioua housewife — no wonder tliat she was stung to the quick at 
being Buspeoted of so heinous an offence It was no wonder that 
her spirits were aroused, and being well gifted io that particular, 
that she used her tongue in the ahle maiiuer she did. 

One thing more, and I shall have done. Let no man take 
occasion from this subject to ridicule or despise marriage. It has 
passed into a proverbial saying, that there are but few happy 
matches : and, in one sense, it is true. There are few in compari- 
son of the whole, who are vei-y happy in marriage. But permit 
me to ask,— are there a great many that are very happy in the 
single condition ? Is the bachelor entitled to glory in his choice, 
or to boast of a superior degree of felicity ? He, who has no one 
that naturally cares for his person— no one that takes a lively 
interest in his concerns — no one that participates of his feelings 
of joy or deeply sympathizes in his adversities, sicknesses and sor- 
rows — no tenderly- throbbing bosom, on which to rest his weary 

On the reverse of this picture, behold the married man. 
Perhaps his wife is not, in some respects, quite as he would wish. 
Perhaps she has turns of unpleasant humor, and sometimes gives 
him pain by her peevishness or obstinacy. Yet sheis faithful to him, 
and to his interests. Though, at times, she herself assaults him, 
with her tongue, on no account will she st/ffm- any body else to do 
it. His joys and his sorrows ai-e hers. In his outgoings, her 
heart blesses him ; and after days or weelcs of absence, she affec- 
tionately greets him on his return. His food, his apparel, the 
decencies of his appearance, are objects of her daily attention. 
His every ailment of body meets her sympathy, and quickona 
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In his heavy sicknesses, scarcely does she give sleep 
;s, or sliimher to her eyelids. 



Anxiously she watches the symptoms ; carefully she admin- 
isters the medicines ; she responds to every groan, and with 
eageiTiess cateJies at every gUmmer of hope. 

Judge now, which of the two is the happier man. 
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Means general good to nil maiiklnil ; 
Who, wLen Ills ftlenfl, by fortnne's wounil, 
Falls, tnmbllDg beadlung to tlie ground. 
Can msetliiui ivitb n watm emlliace. 
And wl[^e the tears from off Ida SoggJ' 

In the choice of friends, niueh regard is to he hnd to the qualities 
of the head, but mnoh greater still to those of the heart ; for if 
that be radically wanting in integrity and honor, the more allur- 
ing is every thing else in personal character, the more dangerous. 
Catiline,with the worst of hearts, was possessed of personal aeconi' 
plishments in a transcendent degree. He had the art of acoom- 
modating his manners and conversation to people of all tempers 
aud ages. Cicero said of him ; He lived with the sad severely, 
with the cheerful agreeably^ with the old gravely, with the young 
pleasantly. All aocomplished as he was, the vioiouanesa of his 
moral character was manifoldly the more seductive, contagious, 
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and pernicious to tlie community ;it large, and to tke young espe- 
oially. He easily insinuated himself into the friendship of the 
Eoman youth, whom he ooj-mpted and ruined. 

Close intimacies, suddenly formed, often end in disappointment 
and disgust, and to the injury of one or other of the parties. It 
is a dangerous imprudence to trust any one as a friend, without 
good evidence of his being trustworthy ; witliout good evidence 
that he has neither a treacheous heart, a fickle temper, nor a 
habbiing tongue. Often, very often, have the young of both sexes 
smarted under the conseijuences of such imprudence. 

Equality in point of external circumstances, is not always a 
necessary preliminary to intimate and permanent friendship. The 
friendship between David and Jonathan, for unshaken fidelity and 
sublime ardor, has scarcely a parallel in history ; yet the one was 
a shepherd of mean rank, whilst the other was of blood royal, 
and heir apparent to the throne. But though it is not always 
necessary that two close friends should be equal in their worldly 
conditions, it is necessary that their deeds and offices of kindness 
be reciprocal, else one becomes Sipatrcm and the other a depend- 
ent. If one be greatly outdone by bis friends in acts of kind- 
ness, or receive benefits at their hands which he can never in any 
wise repay, they will regard him as thoir debtor on the score of 
friendship, and he himself must be wounded by the mortifying 
consciousness of bankruptcy in that respect. Hence there have 
been instances of proud-hearted men becoming the enemies, and 
even the destroyers, of their greatest benefactors, in order to rid 
themselves of a burdensome debt of gratitude. 

One should be careful to show as much fidelity, as much at- 
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teitnn a« m ich k ndncss to 1 is fiand la le w ild itiiiit, of 
him in similar circumstineea 

BetfteLH fiail impcifcct crLatmea tlitio ciiwot >ie p ifeot 
fiiendship, and when one disoirls -i fi end i i sime tiifliig 
negligence for ■jn ungi-i lous esjie'^sion oi foi Ins n t liaMi g 
added ttie hundiedth to his ninety nine obliging icti) he i^ i ot 
worthy of ha* ing a frn,nd noi cin he have one long 

It has been said that warm friends make warm enemies ; hut 
it is seldom so, except in oases of flagrant iufi.delity on the one 
side or the other. The truth is, very warm friendships (nnlesB in 
the domestic state) are rarely lasting, by reason that they are 
above the ordinary tone of human nature, and therefore require 
much atteation, and a constant eschange of obliging offices to 
keep them good. Whenever attention abates on the oae side or 
the other, such friendship experiences a ehilL and gradually cools 
down at length to indiiference ; hiit no positive enmity necessarily 
follows. 

The friendship between persons notoriously wicked (if friend- 
ship it may be called) natui'ally turns to fear. As they know 
they cannot trust one another, so they constantly harbor a 
mutual jealousy, bordering upon, and often ending in downright 
hatred. 

There is too much truth, generally speaking, in the following 
linos of G-oldsmith ; 

" And wliat is iHentlEhip but a name, 
A ohanu that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealtli or Gune, 
Bnt leayes the wretch to weep." 



D,Goosk 



on 'THE WATS OF rJA.K. it!7 

Wlieu a mau falls into misfoi'tune, it often liappens that some 
of those he Lad most befriended while in prosperity, are the flist to 
forsake, and even to cenauie and reproach him. The reason is 
plain : they forsato him because thcj think him a pigeon no 
longer worth the plucking ; and they roproacli hira to balance old 

The book in the world that best unfolds the human heart, is 
the Bible. There we find a man of vast substance ; as liberal as 
he was rich, and as pious as liberal. A man who was '■ eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame, " who " was a father to the 
poor ;" and whose charitable hand and consoling voice " made the 
widow's heart sing for joy." While "the candle of the Lord 
shined upon his head, " unbounded respect was paid him. The 
old as well as the young, princes and nobles as well as peasants, 
did him obeisance. He had friends without number : dose 
friends — friends fixedly determined never to forsake liim in his 
prospa-ity. 

With uneiTing aim, and to answer the mysterious purposes 
of infinite wisdom, heaven's arrow was pointed at the bosom of 
this very man. In a single hour he fell from the height of 
prosperity to the lowest depths of human wretchedness. Bereft 
of all his child renat a stroke, reduced to poverty and need, covered 
from head to foot with disease, ho sat upon the ground,— left 
there to weep his woes by himself His friends as well as his 
iortune htd lett him They stood aloof, and, with scorn rather 
than commiseration, ejed him afar off. He called after them 
— ' Hate 2n'!/ u^iim ine ! liave pity upon me ! " — but called in 
vain Even the very few that drew near, oste?isihly to comfort 
him did but ild guef to his sorrow. With rugged hands and 
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uiifGeling liearts, tliey tore yet wider his bleeding wouiitls, but 
poured in no balsam. 

Suddenly the L rd turn d the captivity " of this self-same 
Min ti A eyeu doubled the piosjieiitj of his best daja. And no 
sooner WIS that kno^n than hia old frienda, who had forsaken 
h m came back of then own aeeoid, and were readj enoiigh to 
fastpn tiiLBiseh ■* upon hini Then, and not till then, " came 
all his bruthien and all his sisters and all that had been of hia 
ac^uaiutanee before aud did eat bread with him in his house," 
His good chee le^toreo hmi to their good liking. 

Tet, unfeeling as the world is, there ai'e some in it, and I 
hope not a, few, who are the same in the hlaolc night of adversity 
as in the sunshine of prosperity. These are of the right stamp. 
— Reader, hast thou a friend of this sort ; one who was thy fa- 
ther's or thy mother's friend in distress ; one who has readily 
befriended thyself in time of utmost need ? — Then hast thou 
a pearl of inestimable worth^lock it close to thy bosom. 
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NUMBEE XL. 



A VEiiY wise aod excellent mother gave the following; advice, 
with her dying hroath — ■" My son, learn to say, No." Wot that 
ste did mean to counsel her son to be a churl in speech, or to be 
stifE-liearted in things that were indifferent or trivial — and much 
less did she counsel him to put his negative upon the calls of charity 
and the impulses of humanity j but her meaning was that, along 
with gentleness of manners, and benevolence of disposition, he 
should possess aa inflexible firmness of pui'pose — a quality beyond 
all price, whether it regards the sons or the daughters of our fallen 

Persons so infirm of pui-pose, so wanting in resolution, as to 
be incapable, in almost any caae, of saying Ho, are among the 
most hapless of human beings ; and that, notwithstanding their 
sweetness of temper, their courteousness of demeanor, and what- 
ever else of amiable and estimable qualities they possess. 
Though they see the right, they ptiraxie the wrong ; not so much 
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out of mclmatioi), ^s from a frame of mind disposed to yield to 
every solicitation 

Anbistoiian of a ijrnier and distant age, sajs of a ifrenehman 
wlio ranked as the fli=t prince of the blood, that he had a bright 
and knowing mind, graceful aprightliness, good intentions, com- 
plete disicterestedJiesa, and an incredible easiness of manners ; 
bat that with all these qualities, be aoted a most contemptible 
p tf th w t f lution; that he came into all the factions of 
b t m b 1 w nted power to resist those who drew him 

fth tetbttlth tfy 

btwtbbnb ehwtl It t pitl If 

wh I t h w tb 

It w t th wa t f It tb t tl w t 

f dntltgrt yp h tmj 

d J d cm t f t 1 t th w Idlj t t 

N t f th gl t h d 1 t I 1 11 t t 

y If w th ly — d th t h 1 h d 

suretiship. The pit stands uncoTered, and yet men of good sense, 
aa well as of amiable dispositions, plunge themselves into it. with 
theii- eyes wide open. Notwithstanding the solemn warnings in 
the Proverbs of the Wise Man, and notwithstanding the examples 
of the fate of so many that have gone before them, they make 
l.he hazardous leap. And why ? Not from, inclination, or with 
a willing mind, but because being solicited, urged, and entreated, 
they know not how to say. No. If they had learned not only to 
pronounce that monosyllable, but to make use of it on all proper 
occasions, it might have saved from ruin themselves, and their 
wives and children, 

Bot the worst of it h still behind. The ruin of charMter, of 
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morals, and of the very heart and soul of man, originates often in 
a passive yieidiugness of temper and disposition, or in the want 
of the resolution to say No. Thousands and many thousands, 
through this weakness, have been the victims of craft and deceit 
Thousands and many thousands, once of fair promise, hut now 
sunk ia depravity and wretchedness, owe their ruin to the act of 
consenting, against their better judgments, to the enticement of 
evil companions and familiars. Had they said No, when duty, 
when honor, when conscience, when every thing sacred demanded 
it of them, — happy might they now have been — the solace of 
their kindred, an 1 the o nan ents of sue ety 

Sweetness of t mj e oh t hi ne s of he t gentlene a of 
demeanor, togethe w th st o g 1 sj os t on to t obi ^ ngly, 
and even to be j eld nc n th ngs n 1 ffe ent o of t fl ^ mo- 
ment — are amiable and e^t nahle tra ts of tl e h n a ha oter : 
hut there must h w thai and a the g o n 1 wo k of the 
whole, such a fin nes of solut on as w 11 guar ntee t against 
yielding, eitbet i p I f^y l^y to ^ol c tat oiis and 

enticements. Else o e has ve y 1 ttle hance n p s ng down 
the current of life of e ap ng the od 1 e nd q cksi 1 thit lie 
in his way. 

EJrmnesa of p \ ose one of tl e n ost ne e sa y ws of 
character, and one f the be t t n of e , w tl out it, 
genius wastes its efforts in a maze of inconsistencies, and brings 
to its possessor disgrace rather than honor. 
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We cannot, if we will, make ourselves torpic!, like an oyster. 
We miist needs be doing something witli our existencOj or endure 
else a wearisome load, as undescribabte as it is intolerable. In- 
deed, occupation of one kind or other is so necessary to human 
quiet, that life itself is burdensome without it. For short as life 
is, there are but few who never complain at heart of the super- 
fluity of their time. Whereas the wights, great and small, who 
have nothing at all to do, are, for the moat part, perpetually 
uttering this most dolorous kind of complaint, or, at least, mani- 
fest no ordinary degree of restlessness — being burdened with 
theii' time much more than the most busy are burdened with 
their business. 

The misery of idleness is to be seen nearly as much in high 
life, as in the rage and filth of estremo poverty. In. Europe 
there are classes oi people who arc idle, as it were, out of ncocs- 
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t. tj ! ot tliit tliev ire una) k to buA tmploj but tliej ul ui j1 1g 
to find 'uch emjjloy oi they thmk ompoit^ witli their digmtj 
Blinu^l Itboi ot any kind would degrade them nor does tLo 
onndition of their iinL allcw them to enter into tiade, oi even to 
embnoe any of the learned pretensions In fact &ave those few 
wiio are '•eleott,! to tiltc pait la the admmistiation of govern 
iiient or whD iro phi,ed in high militarj stations, tiiej aie con 
demned, by the exalted condition of their birth to peipetnal idle 
ness And w' at is the re&ult ' It is that this M,iy exaltation 
ot birth, which placesthem so fartbo^eill oidimry busmea-: 
nialcea them doubly wretched. 

" There is scarcely any truth more ceitain or more evident," 
Siiys a writer who was possessed of a personal knowledge of the 
splendid group whose picture he has delineated, " than tliat 
the noblesse of Europe are, in general, less happy than the coui' 
mOQ people. There is one irrefi-agable proof of it, which is, that 
they do not maintain their own population. Families, like stai's 
or candles, which you will, are going out continually; and with- 
out fresh recruits from the plebeians, the nobility would in time 
be extinct. If you make allowances for the state, which they 
arc coudenmed by themselves to support, they are poorer than 
the poor — deeply ia debt — and tributary to usurious capitalists, 
as greedy aa the Jews." 

Persona in the intermediate grades between the very top and 
the veiy bottom of the scale of life, have precious advantages 
over those who are placed in either extreme. That tjiey have 
advantages over the lowest, all will readily admit ; and that they 
Iiave some important advantages over the highest, is a position 
equally true. In point of real, solid comfort and happiness, the 
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condition of the farmer or iiioohaniL-, wlio supplies Lia daily wants 
bj the labor of his own bands, is infinitely preferable to tbat of 
tiie noblesse, above described; wbo, for want of legnlar occiia 
tion, are under the hard necessity of taking a deal ot pains and 
of resorting to numberless espedients and devices to wear out 
tlie tedious moments of their earthly existence tven whilst 
with utmost eagerness, they are seemingly juisumg pleasuie 
their chief efforts are to escape from misery by kill ng the time 
which liangs so heavily upon their minds and 1 tan For is to 
pleasure, they are so surfeited of it, that they tee! it only a 
preferable to the distressing tediousness of total miction 

Altliougli, fortunately, in these UBited State-* theie a e no 
hereditary ranks, that fix, as it were, by never ending entail i ent 
the baneful disease of sloth upon particular fimilies jet exces 
aive wealth produces, not uafreciiiently, the like effects After 
a gatherer comes a scatterer" is a proverbial saying, which, in 
whatever country it origiiiiited, is nowhere, perhaps, niore strik- 
ingly matter-of-fact than in our own. Indeed, nothing can be 
more natural than the process. 'Jlie " gatherer," if he have 
gathered a very large heap, is. of course; a man of great worldly 
prudence ; but so far from being able to bequeathe that quality to 
his children, the single circumstance of their being set up in the 
world with fortunes, has an almost irresistible tendency to ren- 
der them iinprudent and improvident. You cannot put the old 
head upon the young shoulders. You can hardly convince the 
rioh-born youth, that considerable care and attention will be ne- 
cessary on his part, merely to keep the fortune that falls to him. 
There is more than an even chance that he will be either carelessly 
indolent, or prodigally dissipated j tbat he will either waste his 
time in idleness, or spend it in vain, if not vicious pursuits'. 

Hosted bvGooQie 
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The vanity of wealth will alilie aficot his children and hiis 
children's children. They will dote much upon the ci renins ton ce 
of their springing from an opulent stock, and, by natural consc- 
(jTience, will feel themselves quite above the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life. Meanwhile, the family estate will have been 
divided and subdivided, till the share of each comes to be very 
small. A sort of stateliness, is, however, kept up in their nar- 
row circum stances, and even in their poverty. They preserve, 
with a sort of religious reverence, old pictures, little fragm.ent,s 
of plate, or some precious memorial or other of what aitce was. 
For the pride of family, founded altogether iipon wealth, seldom 
suffers much abatement by the ruin of that foundation. Thus it 
is, that the needy descendants of a very rich family are in a 
worse condition, by far, than most others of the sons and daugh- 
ters of want; since tlie indolence of their habits, and the mag- 
nificence of their notions, alike disable them for procuring a com- 
fortable livelihood, and for enjoying the little they possess. 

There is one kind of revolution that is perpetually going oa 
in this country ; — the revolution ia fortunes. The rich families of 
the last age, all but a few, are utterly estinot as to fortune ; and, 
on the other hand, the families that now figure in the magnifi- 
cence of wealth, are, in general, the founders of their own for- 
tunes ; not a few of them having emerged from obscurity, and some 
from the deepest shades of poverty. The revolutionary wheel is 
still turning, and with a few turns more, it will turn down a great 
part of the present rich families, and vrill turn up, in their stead, 
an equal, or perhaps greater number, from the poor and the mid- 
dling classes. This course has well nigh as firm a fistare, as 
have the olianges of day and night. 
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Teach your children to help themselves, is a practical maxim, de- 
serving more general notice than it ever yet has obtained, or per- 
adyenture ever will obtain, io this scornful and foolish world. 
The highest and most important part of the art of teaching is to 
train the young mind to think for itself, and to exercise and 
exert its faculties of judgment and understanding, as well as of 
memory ; for these facultiea grow and increase only by exercise. 
The less they are exercised in childhood, the more feeble they 
come to be in manhooct. And besides, one who has been unac- 
customed to the exertion of thought in the early years of life, 
commonly lacks all disposition to accustom himself to it after- 
wards ; it being a kind of labor, which earJy habit makes pleas- 
ant, but which early neglect renders intolerably irksome. 

And as children should be led to think for themselves, or to 
exert those faculties which pertain to the mind only ; so, also, 
should they be inured to the exercise of those raised faculties, 
that call forth the exertion of the mind and body conjointly. 
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This class of exercises is of more easy performivnce, especially in 
childhood, than the other. It is altogether natural too ; and it 
tends to give vigor and alertness alike to the mental and the coi'- 
poreal frame. If children he made to help themselves as soon 
and as much as they are able, it ivonderfully conduces to the ini' 
provement of their facultieSj and has, at the same time, an aus- 
picious inflnence upon their dispositions. Whereas, if they are 
accustomed to have every thing done for them by others, that others 
can do, the rust of sloth and the eankei- of pride will be full apt 
to spoil whatever of escellenee nature has bequeathed them. 

Childhood and youth are periods of life, which materially in- 
fluence all its following periods. Whether these eai-ly years be 
passed in torpid indolence, or in well-directed industry, is a point 
on which greatly depends the worth or the worthlessness of 
human character. What man or what woman, that has a relish 
for intellectual pleasure, cannot trace that relish down to the 
days of childhood? "Where is the man who guides his affairs 
with discretion, or the woman that " tooketh well to the ways of 
her household," and yet was not in some measure imbued with 
industrious and provident dispositions, in early life 5 On the 
other hand, who that bad been treated, till the age of twenty, 
like a helpless infant, and had every want supplied without 
being pat to cither mental or bodily exertion, was ever good for 
any thing afterwards ? I freely admit, indeed, that there are 
some honorable exceptions ; but they are like the few exceptions 
to a well-established general rule. 

It is the misfortune of high rank and great wealth, that the 
children of families, so distinguished, are often treated as help- 
less till they become so in reality. They must have waiters 
8* 
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to do for them a multitude of little things, which it would be 
greatly for their benefit to do for themselves. They must be 
served with sueh assiduity as to supersede, almost, the use of 
their own limbs. They have feet, but they walk not ; hands 
have they, but they use them not, except for puttiog their food 
and drink to their mouths. And are they happy ? No : it is of 
the nature of this kind of training to render them discontented, 
peevish, and querulous all their lives, even though fortune should 
never forsake them. And if they chance to fall into poverty, 
they are wretched indeed — no less incapable than unwilling to 
earn a livelihood by industry. 

But the sum of the mischief would be not so great, if it were 
confined altogether to femiliea of high rank or great wealth ; for 
these are comparatively vory few. It is the feverish desire of 
aping the stateliness of rank and tlie pomp of wealth, that occa- 
sions the commonness of this perverted education, and the huge 
mass of wretchedness whicli follows it. 

Madam is a branch of what ]iad been calied a good 

family. The estate is run out, and she is poor and dependent. 
She retains, however, some precious relics of former splendor. 
With these she feeds her vanity. Not unfrequcntly she boasts 
that never in all her lifetime did she defile her hands with labor ; 
and she would swoon at the thought that one of her maideu 
daughters should descend to the business of a milliner, or that 
the other should marry a substantial tradesman, 

Mrs. ■- ■■ has no rich ancestry or great couneotioiis to 

hottst of, and her worldly circumstances are but indifferent ; but 
the darling wish of her heart is, the elevation of her children. 
Wherefore she moils and toils day and night, gives herself no 
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rest, impairs her constitution by overwork, for tlio goodly purpose 
of bringing up her children in genteel idleness, that so perchance 
they may obtain the aotice of the better sort. 

Not a few, but nuroerous are the instances of those, who vol- 
untarily encounter dolorous straits and hardships merely through 
the instigation of vanity and pride. Oomfottahle, if not happy, 
might they he, if they would only disearcl these foes to their 
peace, and oonsumers of their substance. And what makes it 
the more strange, these same persons, in. other respects, are in 
their sober senses, and some of them not only rational, but 
agreeable ; it is only in this one particular that they show marlts 
of insanity. 
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NXTMBEE XLIII. 



The love of propriety, along with au accurate perception of tbe 
difference between the 'proper and the improper^ is an estimable 
quality in tuman bsings; for though it is not a virtue in ita best 
and highest se se t s rtue s si ield and ornament. To 
woman, in pa t eulir it ? a pledg of lienor, and a diadem of 
beauty. 

There are w "nho w tho t any extraordinary strength of 

intellect, or ad antage ot d ca ou d seover a sort of intuitive or 
instinctive pereej t on of propr etj o all occasions and i\nder 
all cireumsta cea — far urpass ng n that particular, most men 
of even talents and !e n ng Solomon with a single stroke of his 
pen, has given us the portraiture of isuoh a woman. " SJie openeth 
her inotith with wisdom. ; and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness," Here are tlended two characteristic traits, of whicli 
neither would show well by itself. Dkeretion. unaccompanied 
with kindness— mere selfish, cold-bearted discretion, whether 
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fouad in man or woniaa, liaa very little claim to cummendation. 
She is a woman but ioname, wlio has no lieart in her bosom. On 
the othor hand, kindness is very liable to error, and even, to fatal 
error, when it lacks the gu dance of 1 so et on Wl c eas tl e 
union of these two qualit ea cr wned v thai with thit esse t al 
requisite, the fear of the Lmd—re de s fe ale cha a t r al ke 
respectable and lovely. A woman of th s d s pt on tl ougli 1 s 
titute of the advantages of beauty o jo tl w It! o w t 
an ornament to the human fan ly wb 1 to I e owQ f 1> 1 
is one of the first of bless nga 

The laws of propriety ot only eo npr se all the law of 
morality — for nothing that s m no al can be p ope — b t tl ej 
reach to a vast variety of tl a^'' that n themselves a e a 1 ff r 
ent; — their propriety or mp oj et^, lepen 1 ng on t ne plac 
age, eircumstaacea or cases w th t name on I p Tar f on 
attempting to explore th boundiest. fi Id I si 11 b t n nt n 
two articles culled from it 

First. What may be iju te ir pe fo some ] us b 

very improper for others. Foi instance, u is piopor foi the iioh, 
if they choose it, to make the appearance of riches in their build- 
ings, their furniture, the elegances of their fables, the superior 
cjuality of their apparel, or in any lawful way else, which their 
circu 111 stances can well afford. If a rich man make him great 
works — if he build him costly houses — if he plant him fine 
gardens, furnished with pools of water, " to water therewith the 
wood that bringeth forth trees," — or if he array hia household in 
splendid apparel — there is no impropriety in all this, provided 
tlie clear income of his estate be fnlly sufEoient to defray these 
expenses, over and above what is due to the calls of charity. It 
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is rnueli better than to let his gold and his silver lie iiiid rust in 
uiotli eaten bags ; for, by giving employ to so many artists and 
laborers, he encourages and rewards industry, and becomes the 
prop and support of the industrious poor that arc about hira. 

But — mark the difference— -when a man that is not rich, 
itffects the manner of the rich, the impropriety of his conduct is 
manifest to all but himself, and he is only laughed at for hia pains. 
Would it were an uncomiaoa case ! So it is not. There are 
thousands of tliis sort ; thousands that are pawning the first and 
essential necessaries of life, and sinking themselves into debt and 
pitiless poverty ; — and all for mere show. What a mass of 
wretchedness and misery might be prevented by a timely cure of 
this single folly ! No kind of fascination is more generally preva- 
lent, and there is scarcely any one that draws after it more ruin- 
ous couseciuences. 

Second. The other of the two points that I proposed to notice, 
is, that certain things, which are proper at one time of life, are 
improper at another. In a qualified sense, " to every thing there 
is a season." Childhood is the season for childish things, which, 
in the succeeding periods of life, must be put away. Youth, 
also, is the season for certain things which peculiarly belong to 
that age. It ia the apring-time of life ; and there ia in it a cer- 
tain indescribable hilarity of look, air, and manner, that exactly 
befits it, but which ill suits the season of old age. A boyish old 
man, or a girlish old woman, is as unnatural a phenomenon as the 
flowers of May in the month of Deoember. 

Few things are more difficult than to grow old with a good 
grace ; and, perhaps, the burden of the difficulty lies, with a dis- 
proportioned weight, upon the female part of our race. To the 
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viiiner and more superficial part it is bitter as death to lose the 
youthful bloom, for which alone they had been admired, and for 
which they had so much aclmired themselves. And hence there are 
to be found matrons, affecting, in dress and manners, the frivolity 
of girlish years — in spite of obtrusive wrinkles, and silvery locks. 
It is iav otherwise w th tl e won eii whose ni nds in 1 hearts 
have been properly enlt vited and r plen si el w th ntellectual 
and moral treasure, alonj, w tl the ben g a t 1 b] os t ons which 
pure Christianity inspi es The leeiy f tl e 1" t!ful bloom, 
or personal attractions, ceded by s If sat sfaet o nd the 

high esteem and respect of 11 a n 1 th 
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Kc that formed mrin, and knew best what was in him, and what 
lie waa made foi:, saw that it was iwl good that he should be 
ahnc. This single sentence confutes tlie volumes nf glowing 
declamation in favor of solitude, or total abstraction from the 
world. To man the'social state is the natural state : itbrightena 
his intellect, expands his heart, strengthens his weakness, and 
multiplies his enjoyments; whereas, habitual solitude tends to 
narrowness of heart and sourness of temper. Not that it is good 
to be always in company. That opposite extreme, which so 
many have run into, is quite as bad as the other. The solitary 
being who shuns all company, and tjie empty flutterer who finds 
no enjoyment out of company, are alike wide of the true mark; 
which is a due mixture of intervals of well-spent solitude with 
the buaiuess and duties and enjoyments of social life. 

As aoologists tell us, " It has long been observed that those 
races of animals which live in societies, and unite their efforts 
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for tlie attaiDmeiit of oue common end, exhibit a great superiority 
of intellectual faculties over those which lead a life of solitade 
and seclusion ; and t!ie obserration applies equally to the small as 
to the larger animals ; although among the insect tribes the dis- 
tinction is most strongly marked." It liaSj also, heen noticed by 
caveful observers, that the gregarious races of animals, la many 
instances, evidently learn of one another, and so become more 
sagacious, and more espert in their operations, by reason of their 
living in a social state. Young singing birds, for esample, are 
Ifuown to improve in voice and skill, by listening to the notes of 
an old and experienced songster. 

In human beings, the social aifection seems to be nearly coeval 

with the first dawu of reason An infant not unfrccLueutly has been 

seen to leap w th joy n ts motl er s ^rms at tl e s ^1 1 of a otbo 

tant ei 1 ng out ts 1 tfle handB to embrace the st aut,er 

Em I t on also f tl e 1 1 e ea ly „ owth Infa t t! at I vo 

nail ch 1 1 un co tantly tbo t then f othe th ^s be e ] al 
leaTi to will and to Sfeik earl er tlia tho e tl it a eonfa el 
altogether to the co pany of full 4, own people Equally t e s 

t th t i otl S nail nd H ge eh 1 1 n e joy the nselves a g eat 
leal lefcte fo bo ng m eh n tl conj i y of tl e r eptls 
Mo eo er tt c ea es the g owtl and t ^th ot the t 11 n h 

n i oves tl e f cult e of the r b I e in 1 f n she then w tl a 
sort of information highly necessary to their childish years. 

How much children learn from children is beyond accoitnt. 
It is true, in this way they leani some things wliich they nmst 
be made to unlearn. But that is not so bad as to deaden their 
faculties and make mopes of them, by debarring them altogether 
from the society of those of their own age. There is a mixture of 
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good S.11J. evil, s-s in a.11 other human affairs, so also in auy system 
of education which hamaa wisdom can devise ; that being tlie 
most eligible one, in nliioh the good most clearly preponderates : 
and upon this principle, to suffer children to enjoy the company 
of children, and at the same time to keep a watchful eye upon 
them, is a much better way than wholly to immiire them, as 
some parents Lave done, either from pride, or throngh fear of 
contamination. 

No topics have been woi-n more thrcitdbaro tlian those relating 
to the comforts, and benefits, and blessings of society : topics that 
have been the standing dish from time immemorial ; and that have 
been treated of so often, and in some instances so ably, as almost to 
preclude the possibility of adding a single thought altogether 
new. There is one important particular, however, which seems to 
have been less heeded than the rest ; and that is the salutary 
restraints which well regulated society imposes upon its members : 
I mean not the restraints of law, but merely those of opinion. 

If there be persons who care not at all what any think of them, 
their minds are either far above, or far below the natural feeling 
of humanity. Indeed it is more than doubtful whether any per- 
son of this description exists, ufiless among the vilest and most 
abandoned of the species. It is human nature to love esteem, 
and abhor reproach ; and, for this reason, no law has so general 
influence over civilized man, as the law of Decency ; inasmuch 
as it governs the external conduct, or the manners, even of those 
who have little or no regard for moral principle. A sense of 
shame is one of the most powerful checks upon the atrocious 
vices which society deems scandalous ; so that decency of man- 
ners in. society is owing not so much to its laws, as to public sen- 
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tiiijent, or the authority of opinion. How Iiappens it that thoy 
who eraigi-ate from places where public sentiment is deoideclly in 
fit or of the virtues and the de encics of life, and settle themselves 
clowa m a solitary situation oi among neiglibors of coniipted 
sentimeats — hew happens it th^t often they are so changed— so 
sti ingcly dog nu ited in th u morals and manners V The reason 
15 thit tl c\ haic lust 01 thrown off, what had been the main 
clicck ifou their behi^ior As they are no longer under the 
otein &t,iutimjini, eye of virtuous society, they no longer scruple 
to indulge fieelj the irreE,ulai propensities of their minds and 
heirts 

Thue aie tho e m pinatc life, who are capable of doing 
nearly, it not quite as niuoii good as can be done by legislators 
and magistrates : they are persons possessed of great or consider- 
able wealth. In our country, there is no one thing that confers 
so much weight of personal influence as riches. The rich, if they 
possess parts withal, have a matchless influence upon the morals 
and manners of society. They are looked up to ; they are 
imitated ; in things pertaining to manners they take the lead, and 
have considerably the direction. Happy were it, if their influence 
were always directed to shame vioo, and to make virtue fa,shion- 
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This was the sentiment of an ancient Greek poet of great and 
deserved fame ; — a man wlio, unen lightened with the j'ays of 
Christianity, spoke merely from the impulse of nature. 

The ancient Persians, as history informs us, were at great 
pains to teach and habituate their children to speak the trath, and 
thought this a main point in their education. The old Greeks 
and Romans considered lying 80 infamous as to degrade a free- 
maa to a level with their slaves. Eveu the Turks are reported 
to hold a liar in the utmost contempt. And. indeed, by a sort of 
general consent, in most parts of the world, this vice has been 
reckoned a part of cowardly meanness of nature, and branded 
with infamy. While the laws and sanctions of Christianity moat 
solemnly forbid lying, and threaten it with all that is awful, the 
laws even g? fashion condemn and reproach it, as the oflspring of 
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a piLTiil, dastardly spirit. So that y, notorious liar is excluded, 
as by general suffrage, not only from the communion of the pious, 
but also feom th tj t tl p 1 1 

It is not to J 1 p Ii w t treat here of the vice it- 

self, or of its di fl I It tlier to suggest ways and 

means to prov t t g t 1 bit with youug children. 

For of these tw tt g I fid t; /«S, that few, if any, 

have become n t * Ij h d d not begin to learn it 

while young ; d / tl t f w h Idren, if any, are deeply 

initiated in thi b! k t 1 th ^h the fault, directly or in- 
directly, of tho wh h I Itb un d t a f th ir per- 
sons and theii lu t n T uti ly r ^ ^ false- 
hood ■ and the h b t f p Ic ng tl t utl wh n fixed, is, 
php ly hdtbblvnff thlbt flying. 
Th y b th t h b t by d g 1 t nm nly ac- 

1 g t th m t nd moulding of early childhood. 

T 11 m t th t th in some children, evea in some 

1 ttl h Id h t t, I opensity to lying that the habit 

t b p t d by y human means. How many tbou- 

d p (tl Id P s, for instance) tooli suuh pains 

with their children in this particular, that among them all a 
single liar was scarcely known. And it is hard to tell why 
Ckiistian parents and instructors might not be equally success- 
ful, if they would ouly use the same pi-udcuce and unwcariable 
diligence 

It is said that tho children of the oppressed poor, in jolly and 
generous -hear ted Ireland, ai'O remarkably quick and intelligent, 
but almost uuiyeraally addicted to 3yi»g, which they are taught 
eyen by their own motliers. The boy is sent off, by his mother. 
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to pilfer and briag home fuel from tte landlord's turf-rick. If 
the little Mfcliin fiucceeds and returns well-laden with plunder, 
he is applauded. If he happens to meet witii the landlord, or 
any of his domestics, and is asked whither he is going ; — provided 
he hrings himself off by lying, he is praised for his art and cun- 
ning. But should it bechance him to speak the truth in reply to 
the interrogation, he is sure of a whipping upon his return home ; 
ov, at best, of a sharp reprimand from his mother, in terms like 
the following; — 

" Ah, je little brat [ And what made je tell the gcntleraan 
when he met ye, ye rogue, that ye were going to the rick. And 
what business had ye to go and belie me to his honor, ye unna- 
tural piece of goods ! I'll teach ye to malce mischief through the 
country ! So I will. Have yc got no better sense and manners 
at this time o'day, than to behave, when one trusts ye abroad, so 
like jm innocent ? " 

I would fain believe that, in this free and goodly coimtry of 
ours, there are not very many mothers, or fathers, disposed to 
teach their children to lie, wittingly, directly, and even by their 
positive injunctions ; yet I do faar there are very many who do 
it, either unwittingly, or indirectly, or consequentially. 

Some do it unwittingly, or without consideration. The child 
(be it supposed) begins to lie ere it can fairly be regarded as a 
moral agent. In such a case, — and such cases are not uncommon 
— it is diverting, particularly to parents, to hear the cunning little 
thing ^fi. — "And where is the harm?" — So say, and so think 
some inconsiderate ones. But they wofully err. The harm, lies 
here. "ShQ Jibbing ohild, though only three or four years old, is 
now beginning to be fashioned to the awful habit of lying ; and 
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thougli easy to be cured at this age, tte cure may, a few years 
heniie, ha very difficult, if not impossible. 

Others, agsia, indirectly teach their little cliildreii to lie hy 
passing deceptions upon them. — Now every deception that is 
passed upon the child, goes to teach the child to deceive. The 
deceptive arts that are played off upon himself, he is quickly pre- 
pared to put in practice upon others. Especially if his parents, 
to whom he looks for example, deceive him with falsehoods for 
wliatever pui-pose, he, also, will not anruple to utter falsehoods 
to gain his ends. 

Finally, some so keenly mark, and so severely piiuiah even 
the petty faults of children, that they are strongly tempted to a 
denial of the truth, whenever they see the least chance of escape 
by that means ; — and thus they begin to form the habit of lying, 
as it were, in their own defence. 

To teach children to despise and detest falsehood and prevar- 
ication, and on no account to he guilty of an untruth, is one of 
the most essential articles in a good education. This is among 
the good seed that should be sown, betimes, in their minds, by 
their parents and instructors ; so as to prevent, if possible, their 
ever utteriog a wilful falsehood, or, at least, to cure the evil at its 
first budding : else the force of habit being superadded to the 
vicious propensities of nature, a cure will be doubly difSoult, and 
next to hopeless. 

GrTeat care should be taken, not only that children be not led 
into temptation to this pernicious evil, but, also, that they be 
early and constantly guarded against it by all prudent means, 
and be made to form the habit of honestly speaking the truth on 
every occasion. Be not over much prying and severe in regard 
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to tlic mere fi'itiltics common to childhood. Many things you 
must overlook, and forbear to notice, unless you would render 
yoiir government over jour children both odious ancl contempti- 
ble by jour perpetual chiding. Never deceive your children by 
word or deed. Never fail to reprove them seriouslj for any, and 
every act of falsehood, or equivocation, that you find them guilty 
of ; howevei much your parental vanity may bo flattered with 
the dexterity of the little deceivers. Whenever they frankly 
own a fault, whilst you blaaie them for the fault, forget not to 
commend tliom for spcakiDg tlio trutli iibout it. 
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The folioTfing siioxt apologue of Sadi, an Asiatic sage, is full of 
valuable instruetion : — " I reyer complained of my wretched, for- 
lorn condition, but on one occasion, when my feet ■were naked, 
and I had not wherewithal to alioe them. Soon after, meeting a 
man without feet, I was thankful for the bounty of Providence 
to myaelf, and with porfoet resignation submitted to my want of 
shoes." 

The true secret of living happily, lies in the philosophy of con- 
tentment, which is of more value than the imagined stone of the 
alohymist, that turns every thing to gold. 

It is to be lamented, however, that in this age of boasted light 
and improvement the philosophy of contentmeat is very little 
studied or regarded. From various corrupted BOureos wc have 
learned not to be coatei^fc, but dissatisfied with the ordinary con- 
ditions of life. And though neither shoeless, nor destitute of any 
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essential article of raiment or food, we are readj to c 
hearts witk vexation because we are not seated at tlie upper end 
of fortune's table Th bl fl pp gtt 

after than the real ty tli m pi t f t th tk th 
substance. The mfl pi ff dj dpd 

Plain apparel, pla f d pi n 1 d t tu h 

as our worthy pro t w [ t ttlwth 1 y 

thankful for, our t t d d I y g I w th d w 

must needs be fin 1 f h bl pm 1 w j 

grief and shame. Noi would it l.e eith r so alaim g, 1 

Hientable, were this the folly of only a few. But the worst of it 
is, it has spread, like an epidemic, over the whole land, and 
throughout almost every class of society. Tens and even 
hundreds of thousands, embracing both sexes alike, are the mis- 
erable victims of a morbid sensibility, and scjueamishly dash 
from their lips the cup of ordinary comfort, which is presented to 
them, because it is not filled to the brim, or because it is not 
spiced and sweetened exactly to their taste. 

And where lies the remedy 1 It is not within the art of the 
apothecary, or in the power of any nostrums of partial and lim- 
ited effect. No, the people must be wise for themselves. The 
great body of the people, coming once more to their sober senses, 
must agree to return to the plain, frugal, uncostly habits of other 
times; and must strive, with general accord, to bring those long- 
discarded habits into fashion again, and to render them honorable 
by the suffrage of public opinion. 

As the want of contentment is one of the most grievous wants 
that affect human life, it ought to be provided against with the 
utmost care, and particularly in the following ways. 
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1st. In training up children, acarcely anything is of greater 

importance than guarding them against the intrusion of too many 
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of life, has sprung, perhaps, full half of the diseontent that secretly 
preys upou so many bosoms. In short, important as it is to 
teaoh children reading and writing and the use of figures, it is of 
still greater importance to regulate their tempers, to curb their 
wayward desires, and to fis them in habits of industry, temper- 
ance, and frugality, without which the aeijuisition of learning 
could bo but of little benefit to them. 

2d. The self-discipiine of adult age is an essential requisite 
towards leading and enjoying a contented life. A well disciplined 
mind studies to be content, and most commonly is so. It attains 
its desires by moderating and limiting them, and thus bringing 
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them witliin tlio con pa f t m n It stoms itself to view 
wittout envj tbe w ll! nig d wh h fall not to its lot, 
and ■which seldom r d tl p more happy ; and to 

he satisfied with, and th kful f th necessary and com- 

mon acoonimodations of the journey of life. In short, it depends 
much loss upon our circumstances, whether we shall he happy or 
miserahle in life, than on onr tempers, and our view of things. 
Many enjoy ttemselves well in narrow circumstances, because they 
bring their minds to tlieir situations. But when to narrow cir- 
cumstances are added, large desires and magnificent notions, it 
is then, and only then, tiat unliappiness results from tlie want of 
a fortune. 
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B rBEDisPOsmo OAtrsEa or unha 

a sajing in the world, that there are but few happy 
marriages ; and doubly deplorable would be the condition of 
liiankiud were it wholly true. It is true, howCTer, only in a 
qualified or limited sense. 

What ! is marriage, in itself considered, a source of wretched- 
ness rather than of weal ? Do they who luarry, change their con- 
dition generally for the worse ? Are the married, for the most 
part, less happy than the unmarried ? So it is not ■ nor will any 
assert it but the profane and licentious o the noon derate. 
Yet, after all, but few marriages are esceed ng Ii|py And 
why ? It is not for la<ik of escellenee in tl e inst tut on nor be- 
cause the connubial state is not, in itself cond i ve to human 
comfort and weal. Elsewhere lie the reas ns , t ■«! 1 sorao 
will he included in the following particulars. 

1st. It often happens that too much is expected beforehand. 
In none of the conditions or relations of this life is unalloyed 
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liiippiuess tho lot of man ; and, by eonaequenco, those who ia- 
dulge the uareasonahle expectation of finding it in marriage, must 
inevitably drint of the bitter cup of disappointment, 

2d. Since the fall, the intercourse of married life has never- 
been {such as it primitively was) between persons of perfect in- 
nocence and virtue ; but it is in all cases between those who are 
frail, infirm of mind, and more or less defective in heart. Now 
it is for want of duly considering this matter before their mar- 
riage, that a great many couples are unreasoaably vexed at the 
inflrmitiea, failings, and petty faults, which they perceive in each 
other afterwards ; charging upon wedlock the disappointment 
that originated in. the illusions of their own faacies. 

3d, Aa in other contracts, so in tiiat of marriage the parties 
too often deal ufifairly with one another, by artfully concealing 
their personal defects and affecting qualities of which they are 
devoid. 

That ornament of luimaa nature, as well as of the society of 
Friends, to which he belonged, uamely. Dr. I'othergill, of London 
— a man alike distinguished for parts and learning, for benevo- 
lence and piety- — being informed that a gentleman, at a house 
where he visited, was paying his addresses to a young lady, de- 
sired leave to offer him a piece of advice. The gentleman making 
a bow of submission — " Friend," said the shrewd physician, " my 
advice is this — thai thou sliouldst court in thy evcry-day clothes.'" 

What a deal of matrimonial disappointment and strife might 
be prevented if, while the treaty was going on, both the wooers 
and the wooed would appear in their every-day clothes ; — or in no 
better character for temper and disposition, or for any attractive 
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and estimable c[uality, than suoli as they mere determined to main- 
tain, alter marriage, constantly, throughout the whole of their lives. 

4th. The little obliging attentions which are the food of 
frienclahip, and without which close and ardent friendship can 
hardly be kept alive for any long while, are too often remitted 
after marriage, and even discontinued. And hence, without any 
flagrant fault on either side, eoolness arises, then indifference, 
and finally alienation. 

6th. Among the higher classes, marriage, in too many instan- 
ces, is the old, calculating chaffery of avarice and ambition for 
money or for rank.' And as neither love nor friendship has any 
concern in the contract, it is no wonder that neither love nor 
friendship should ever after spring up and bless the union. 

6th. Amongst the lower classes many rush into marriage im- 
providently, or without being furnished with any competent means 
of supporting a family. Poverty and want follow of course. 
Their own suffering is aggravated by the sufferings of their little 
ones ; and they look back, with deep regret, to the comparative 
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And yet, after making alt these deductions, it is uiK^uestion- 
ably true that more than a full moiety of the social comfort en- 
joyed in this world, is the fruit of marriage. In it the extreme 
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cases either way are comparatiyely few. Of married men and 
women, the most, by far, are made neither very happy, nor very 
wretuhed hy this connection. Ketween these two extremes there 
is an intermediate class, immense in numher, who, though they 
constantly experience a mixture of good and evil in the married 
state, will perceive, nevertheless, upon a fair estimate, that the 
good considerably preponderates. 

One observation more and I shall conclude. The surest basis 
of connubial happiness is gemiice piety, " Wisdom," as observes 
a venerable sage in the Apocrypha, " is a hi^uig spiiit " The 
wisdom that is from above is peaceable, gentle, and taaj to be 
entreated. The buraiJity, the meekness, the benevolence, the 
gentleness of real Christianity, and indeed the whole body of the 
Christian virtues, when heart-felt and acted out m smeeiity, do 
directly and powerfully tend to sweeten the tiula and multiply 
the comforts of those ivho are partners together mmariiage, while 
the hope of meeting in a better world " strews their path to the 
grave with flowers." 
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NUMBER XLVIII. 



As parents naturally love their cbildren, so they naturally wish to 
be loved by them , and yet, very often, this darling wish of their 
hearts is defeated by their own imprudence. Upon this point it 
wonid be easy to enumeiate facts or instances ; but I shall men- 
tion only one — and that 11, the partial favor and disfavor of 
parents towards their offipimg. Parental favoritism springs, 
sometimes, from motives that are seemingly reasonable, as some 
children are possessed of dispositions much more attractive than 
tliose of others. But even where this difference is clearly seen, 
it concerns the parents to take heed that the bias of their hearts 
becomes not too visible ia their conduct. It is no wonder that 
the venerable patriarch felt a superior degree of affection for the 
son, whO) in regard to every thing morally excellent and lovely, 
was so manifestly above bis brethren : nevertheless, the manifes- 
tation of the partiality, so reasonable in itself— iAe coat of many 
colors, for instance — ^led to consequences of the most tragical na- 
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Happy would it be, however, if there were no parental bias 
but sunt as is founded on merit, as in the instauee just Mien- 
tioned : whereas it sometimes springs from causes that can afford it 
not the least shadow of esouse. — Of ttese I will name only two. 
ist. Personal beauty, and especially female beauty, is fre- 
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mmable contentious. 

Parental discretion acts a part quite different from that which 
has now been desoribed. It warns and admonishes her to whom 
nature has been lavish in personal attractions, and teaches her 
betimes not to value herself upon them ; while it encourages those 
of the family that possess the least of personal comeliness, hy im- 
printing it upon them that the due' cultivation of their intellectual 
and moral faculties will make them respectable and respected. 

2d. There is another speciea of favoritism practised by 
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parents, which, it' not & '^ J more reprehensible ; it is 

treating the prosperoi ! Id w h f nd attention, and the un- 
prosperous one with Id n ^1 Worldly prosperity is no 

evidence of merit, nor ad f I merit. It often happens 

that of the members of h m f ni ly, having in their outset in 
life the like prospects — it often happeoa that some come to wealth, 
whilst otliera are cast into the shades of poverty, through mis- 
fortune rather tlian from any faultiness in their own conduct. 
In cases of this sort, the partiality of parents, if it be allowable 
at all, should lean to the unfortunate child : at least, they are bound 
by the ties of nature and duty to show c[uite as much attention 
to the unfortunate, as to the fortunate part of their offspring. 
And it would be a libel upon parents to say, that, in general, the 
tide of their affection flows or ebbs according as their children 
make out well or ill in the world. The thing is not common, nor 
jet is it very rare. There are few persons of considerable age 
and observation, who have not witnessed it m m re than ne m 
stance. And whenever and wherever tl is hippens it excites 
emotions of disgust and abhori'ence. When the unfoitunato 
son is treated with coldness, because he has been untoitunate 
and is poor ; when tlie unfortunate daughtei alonj, with hei needy 
little ones, is neglected -in d m a mannti foisakeii — ^not b^ the 
world only, but by ftthei and mither — when pcr'<ons beiung 
the sacred name of pirents, aie kind only to those of then 
children who need not their kindness, and forsake those who 
need it moat — ^when such a horrible thing is seen m the land, it 
is seen to be detested. 
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NUMBER XLIX. 



Op all human institutions, that of iajo is of primary iinportanoe. 
The beoefit of government consists not so much in its heing a 
guard against external, as against internal violence. For it is 
not certain that a people living without government would be 
invaded from abroad ; but it is quite certain that thej would in- 
vade, pillage, and muider one "inother ^t home. In every age, 
and in every countrj man unfettered by law, has been a tiger 
to man. Not that, at all timi'^ and m all countries, there have 
not been some persona, inclmel of their own free will to do 
aright, but their numbei ind ^tiength have never been sufficient 
to stem the torrent ot violence without iidi fiom the arm of civil 
government. So fai from it, where amichy has prevailed, the 
more virtuous have cvci been its marked victims. 

If we trace baclt the stieim of time a^ tii towards the source 
as there are any lights furnished us^ fi jm hi&tory, we shall find 
that no tyranny has been bo hoirible as that of anarchy, la the 
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antediluvian ages, in which no regular government of general 
extent was, perhaps, known, " the earth was filled with violecoe." 
Those giants, those men of renown, so termed hy the sacred 
penman, mere, there is reason to think, daring and mighty rob- 
bers, who, at the head of their companies of bandits, traversed the 
countries, committing pillages, murders, and violence wherever 
they went. 

In tlie patriarchal ages there were men of exalted piety, who 
ruled well their own children and domestics. But even then, 
well-regulated civil government was scarcely known any where : 
else the most venerable patriarch could hardly have been so dis- 
tressed with fear for the honor of his wife, and lest he should, 
himself, bo murdered on her account, when they were journeying 
together to Egypt, which at that time was the most renowned 
for arts and sciences of any country in the world. There were 
periods of the like anarchy and its horrible concomitants in the 
history of the tribes of Israel ; when " every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes ; " when " the highways were unoccu- 
pied, and tho travellers walked through by-ways," for fear of the 
swarms of robbers and murderers that infested the country. 

In the Heroic Ages of ancient G-reece, there was very little of 
government or law; mere brut^al strength, united with ferocious 
courage, being the only passport to eminence. Theseus and 
Hercules were renowned and deified for tlieir valorous exploits 
against robbers. Not that they themselves were scrupulous 
of committing robbery and murder every now and then; but 
they were renowned and deified, because they had been the 
means of extirpating a race of banditti, more execrable than 
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The age of chivalry, in modern Bnrope, bore a considerable 
veaemblance to the heroic ages of Greece. Chivalry, or knightr 
errantry, had its origin in the deplorable condition in which 
the countries of Europe were placed. The kn ght ant, or 
roving knights, were professedly the prote t t th w aker 

pait of the communitj, and particularly of tl i s s whose 
champions they pretended to be, and whose h tl j very 

often were. The licentiousness of manners, d ng th ana hioal 
age of chivalry, was, if we may credit the fragments of its histo- 
ry, Loth genera!, and shockingly enormous. 

Even 80 far forward as the ninth century, there was no public 
m tnt n e Kw in Eui ije and in consei^uenoe of this liwless con- 
dition of the seas piricy was not only toleiited but held in 
honot The petty sovereigns of the nations upon the Baltic pro- 
vided each of their sons with a ship or ship's and enjumed it upon 
them tj mal o thou toitunea by piracy and plundei 

Thert, 1 ir instance cjmpaiatively recent and yet bearing 
an aflii ity to those that have been adduced above Scotland, it 
IS well knosoi is at piesent and long has been one of the most 
moral oountiies in the world jet only three centuries ago for 
want of 1 stable f,overnment it was a land of lobbers md ruffians. 

Camden rahisBritannia speaking of the rcbbuiea committed 
by tht. 'Scotch Bordeieis in the sisteentb century says They 
silly ut of their own borders m the night in troops thr ugh 
unfrcjitnted bywavs and many mti cate wmdiigs^ — All the 
daytime lefiesh fherasehes and then hoi'is in Imking holes 
theyhal pitched upon before till they am ve m the dark, at 
those pUccs they have a des gn ufon As soon as they have 
seized upon the I ooty thej in like mannei letum home in the 
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^bt tl u ol >lnlwajs aad tct 1 g an^ a co p 5 Tlie 
no sk If 1 any ipta to ] af.=! thr0Uj,t t! e w Id de e ts 

crooked t xm ngs and deep jrec p ces n the tin k t n "sta and 
laiLnees h s ie[ itat on h the ^eate and he s 1 ked up n as 
a man of in escelle t head And they are so very cunn ng that 
they seldom have tl b ty t k t th 1 t m 

when, by the help f bl dh 1 f il w g th m tlj P 

their tracks, they y I t f It th h d f th 1 

versaries. When I ^ t k th ; h h p u 

eloijuence, and aomy tl 1 t wdtm 

mand, that if they d t m th j Ig y tl d 

verearies (!iotwith>.t lf,tl jfth t )th 

mercy, yet, they in t b m t dm t d mpas 

Two important particulars clearly follow from these historical 
sketches. The one is, that since we live in an age of regulated 
govei'nment and superior civilization, in which life, character and 
property are well secured by law, we cannot too highly prize 
those blessings : and the other, that it behooves all persons, pes- 
seesing any regard for religion, or morals, or even for their own 
personal interests, to rise their best endeavors to preserve social 
order,andtoset their faces steadfastly against all wanton violations 
of good and wholesome laws. Neither is it an unimportant part 
of Christian education, to teach and habituate children to prize 
and venerate the wholesome institutions of government and law. 

In a free republican government, such as ours, the laws are 
not only/o»' hut from the people, and it is indispensably requi- 
site that its youth should have a general knowledge of its con- 
stitution, and of the moat interesting parts of its code of civil and 
criminal law ; since without it thoy will be poorly qualified to act 
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their parts jjioptily 1? fctmen eitliei ma public oi ivon m a 
pr vatu capacity Not to nn-ntion tl at some haples'j jouth ujw 
in vile eoiifiin,meiit miglit liive beta, dcteired fiom the trans 
giesBioi a nliicli bionglit tliam. tliithci Lad tlity been soisonibly 
and fully awsre of the penalties that would be meuiied by smli 
transgressioDS. 

The Prussian Trederick the Great la said to have remarked, 
that the laws of a whole realm might be comprised in a pocket 
volume. And SO it might be in an absolute despotism ; but in a 
frco, and rich commercial country, the laws must needs be 
voluminous, and the professors of law numerous. This body of 
men, whatever be their aberrations in any other respects, have 
ever been found the strenuous advocates and powerful defenders 
of civil liberty. The reason is obvious, and a cogent one : it is 
only in a free country that the lawyers can obtain wealth and 
consequence; for where the judges are the creatures of a despot, 
it is not the pleading of the advocate that avails, but the bribe of 
the client. 

Before I end, it is proper to mention the absolute necessity 
of an impartial and a vigilant administration of the laws, with- 
out which they are useless, and sometimes worse than useless. 
And here, instead of argument, I will merely transcribe a whole- 
some anecdote from Malcom's History of Persia. 

From the year 1757 until the period of his death in 1778, 
Cariia Khan reigned, with great reputation, over the whole of 
Persia, with the eseeption of two provinces. Oarim one day was 
on the point of retiring from his judgment seat, harassed and 
fatigued with a long attendance, when a man rushed forward in 
t distraction, calling out in a loud voice for justice. — 
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"Who are you?" said Caiim. " I am a mercliant," replied the 
man, " and have been robbed and plundered, by thieves, of all I 
possess." — ■'■ What were you about," aaid the prince, " when you 
were robbed ? — " I was asleep," answered the man.- — " And why 
did you sleep ? " exclaimed Oarim, in a peevish ancl impatient 
tone. — "Beeauae," said the undaunted Persian,"! made a mis' 
take, and thought you were awalce.''' 
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It is a saying often quoted as Dr. Franklin's, that " by tiie col- 
lision of different sentimentSj sparka of trutli are struck out, 
and light is obtained." But it seems to have been current, 
though in another manner of phrase, before it came from the pen 
of the justly celebrated Doctor. In an Almanac, dated one 
hnndred and fourteen years back, I have met witli the following 
homely but pithy verse : 

" But quill to qnill, like flinla on steel do smite, 
"Wlieh kindle spavks, and those sparks give us ligkt." 

On the other hand, a writer poasesaed of masterly powers of 
reasoning, who flourished in the beginning of the last century, ap- 
pears to have thooght that disputing, whether by means of the 
quill or otherwise, is apt to produce a great deal less of light than 
of heat and smoke. 

Mr. Locke, in his Treatise on Education, observes, " If the 
use and end of right reasoning be to have right notions and u 
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I 1 1 J 1^ nent of thing tD d sf mguiali betwist truth and falso- 
hootl »ij,l!t and wiong nd to a:,t accordingly, bo careful not to 
lot joui son Tje bred up m tLe ait and formality of disputing," — 
An 1 a^ a leason kr that eoncluaion, he goes on to describe the 
wretched mamur la which diaputea were generally managed : — 
" Whether pertinent or impertinent, sen'ie oi nonsense, agreeing 
with or contrary thereto, what lie had said befoie it mBttersnot: 
for this, in short, is the way and perfection of logical disputes, 
that the opponent never takes any answei nor the respondeat 
ever yields to any argument. This neither ot them must do, 
whatever becomes of truth or knowledge, unless he would pass for 
a poor, baffled wretch, and lie under the disgi-aceof not being able 
to maintain whatever he has once affirmed, which is the great aim 
and glory of disputing." 

Here wc find a "collision of different sentiments " on the very 
question whether disputing tends to advance correct knowledge 
or to retard it. 

Now, to do justice to both aides, it must, I think, be granted 
that each is in the right, provided allowance be made for the op- 
posite views in which the subject presents itself AVeve disputing 
conducted as it ought to be, with sincere and pai'amount love of 
truth, and a benignity of temper, there might spring from it much 
good, without any considerable mixture of evil. Eat conducted 
as it most commonly has been, with acrimonious feeling, and the 
fierceness and obstinacy of pugilists, rather than with the honest 
candor that is willing in all oases to yield to evidence, it too 
often serves hut to exasperate and mislead ; so that nothing is less 
desirable in youtli, or less to be eaoouraged, than a disputatious 
or cavilling temper. 
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In certain memoirs of the life of Eteclerick tlie Great, it is 
related that, aspiring after the famo of a philosophical reasoner, he 
was muoli inclined to esereise his talents, now and then, in dis- 
puting with the learned men of his court. Accordingly, he used, 
at his leisure to send for the pidlosophers whom he kept in wait- 
ing, to leison with them ; professing, the meanwhile, tliat he laid 
by the monaich, and put himself on an equal footing with them, 
a"d encouraging thmtbf Idtl ht Ett y 

one of them Lapp dt Idth mt tgttl 

better of him inaywyh ttljflw t Itp 

and bestowed up tl ff d th m t 1 j tl t 

The meniuiis fuitl 1 t th t t f h 1 1 y t t 

menN when m o d t p t f t I mil 

the circ'e that the W / j t th t 

chanced to turnup thflttdft tg mt dl 

General censures were passing from mouth to mouth, with a kind 
of freedom which saoh hints were calculated,, and apparently in- 
tended, to inspire. But Frederick presentlypnt a stop to the topic, 
exclaiming, "Holdyourpeace, gentlemen, be upon your gnard, ehe 
the lAng will be among you.'''' This instance, while it speaks the 
imperious, insolent despot, is chaiacteristical of our general na- 
ture. Of disputants, in all ages of the world, there have been 
but few that were soruptJous of using all the means in their 
power to baffle, bear down, and silence their opponents; but few, 
whose unfairness of manner and bitterness of temper have not 
furnished cleai' proof that they were more actuated by the proud 
desire of victory, than by a sincere regard to truth; very few, 
who have shown themselves willing, in all cases, to give truth 
fair play. Contrariwise, men, that arc naturally, or by custom. 
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of a disputatious temper, seldom are so ior truth's sake. Cene- 
rallj,. something else than the love of truth has the strongest hold 
of their hearta. 

Perilous, in this respect, is the moral condition of that class 
of men, whose professional business of disputing, and whose fame 
and renown, depend upon suecoss in gaining theiv caiases, just or 
unjust. 

" An indiscriminate defence of nght and imvTtg, contracts 
the understanding, while it cori-upts the heart." This short 
sentence of the eelehratod Junius, is deserving of the serious at- 
tention of young men of ingenuous dispositions, who have recently 
entered, or are about entering, upon the profession of the law. 
One, accustomed to argue indiscriminately for and against truth 
and right, and whose main road to distinction lies in his talent 
" to make the worse appear tbe better reasonj" needs, of all men, 
to keep a careful watch over his moral frame. 

Theological disputes are of a nature, that would seem to se- 
cure them from the aherratiocs incidental to those of worldly 
men. The theologian stands upon hallowed ground. Truth, 
IDivina Truth, is his pole-star. The inspired volume is his 
directory ; of which he must not wittingly misconstrue any part 
for the sake of gaining his argument, or even tliough he might 
gain by it the whole world. His case is similar to that of the 
Persian judges, who were made to interpret the laws of the realm 
with ropes about their necks, as indicative of the punishment that 
awaited them if fonnd guilty of any wilful misinterpretation. 
And besides, as truth must be his sole aim, so his manner of 
defending it must be consonant to the spirit of Him, who was 
" meek and lowly in heart " — who, " when he was reviled, re- 
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viled not again." Wherefore, in tliat sacred department, if any 
whero, it might be expected tliat disputes would be conducted 
with the utmost fairness, and with, exemplary benignity of tem- 
per. Would it were always so ! 

" The man who, in controversy, pays a strict regard to truth 
and candor, gives clear evidence of the excellence of his under- 
standing and the uprightness of his heart ;■ whereas, sophistry 
and quibble, rancorous invective and scurrilous abuse, warrant a 
suspicion of the advocate, however righteous be his cause," 
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As nothing more clearly evidences the weakness o£ a legislature 
than a strong propensity to multiply kws beyond wliat real and 
absolute need requires, so also is it in regard to domestic govern- 
ment. In families, as well as in larger communities, ttere often 
is too muah Law. A few rules are necessary for the govern- 
ment of eliildren, and but a few. These atould be too plain to 
be misunderstood ; too reasonable to admit of any dispute or 
doubt; and too important to be violated or neglected. They 
should be engraven early upon the memories of the children, and 
enforced, when need requires, with steady and inflexible firm- 
ness ; — and, by and by, they will grow into habits. Submission 
and obedience will become natural and spontaneons. 

Ctiidren managed in this manner from infancy, and by parents, 
too, whose examples comport with their rules and injunctions, 
and whose exercise of authority carries along with it evident 
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marks of tender afl'ection ; — oliildren reared up under this steady, 
mild, and yet firm discipline, soon become tractable, except in 
extraordinary instances of perversenesa. Ttey feel the yoke to 
be easy, and are withheH from acts of disobedience, more out of 
filial love and respect, than from the dread of ebastisement. 
Hence it is, tliat in some houses, family government goes on with 
singular regularity, thongli so silent as to be soaroely perceived. 
There is no violent scolding ; no boisterous threats ; no fierce 
looks. Both the father and the mother are so mild and evea in 
temper and behavior, that they seem scarcely to display any 
authority at all ; and yet, their children are orderly, submissive, 
and dutiful, in a very uncommon degree. A SLugle word, or a 
mere glance of the eye, from either parent, they mind more than 
the children of some families do the pelting of hard blows. 

Neither is it the only advantage of this method of family 
government, that it accomplishes its object the most effectually, 
and with the least trouble; — there is another of equal, if not of 
greater moment. Children thus managed are led to delight in 
tlie company and conversation of their parents, and to receive 
couDsel readily from their lips ; and when they come of age to act 
for themselves, the transition from the state of subjection to that 
of personal independence is easy and scarcely perceivable. They 
don't feel like emancipated slaves. They are not intoxicated 
with liberty, but enjoy it soberly ; still looking back, with 
mixed emotions of respect and love, to the salutary discipline they 
had been under, and still accustoming themselves to consult their 
parents, and to receive their advice with deference. 

Nothing, indeed, is mere clear, than that the simplest govern- 
ment is the best for childrcTi ; and yet this plain matter of fact is 
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often overlookeJ, and tliat too, )jy some of escellent luinds and 
hearts. Many parents of good sense and great moral worth, fear- 
ful of failing in their duty by not governing enough, run into the 
opposite extreme. They maintain a reserredness, a distance, a 
stateliness toward their children, who hardly dare to speak in 
their presence, and much less to manifest before them any 
symptoms of the gayety of their youthful heijrts. They encum- 
ber them with a multitude of regulations ; they tire them with 
long lessons of stern monition ; they disgust and alienate them 
with a superabundance of sharp reproof; they treat their little 
levities as if they were heinous crimes. Instead of drawing them 
with " the cords of love," they bind them fast with cords that are 
galling and painful. 

This mistaken, tkougli well-intentioned maimer of family 
government, is very apt to draw after it several uuhappy conse- 
quences. Children so brought up, how much soever they fear 
their parents, do rarely love them very much. However much 
they respect their virtues, they seldom yield them the warm 
affection of their hearts. Of some, it bieaks the spirits, and 
readers them unenterprising, tame and servile in ^11 the suc- 
ceeding periods of their lives Otheis, who have more native 
energy of mind and stiffness of heai t, it makes exceedingly rest- 
less ; and whenever these can get aside fiom piiental inspection, 
they are particularly rude and extiaiagant m then conduct. 
With longing eyes, they look toiwaid to the day of emanciption 
from parental authority, as to a jubilee , and when the wished for 
time has come, they are like calves let loose troni then stalls. 
Tbe transition is so great and so sudden, that it wildeis them; 
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and it ot'tco happens that their rain is iDTolved in t])o first use 
tiey make of their freedom. 

They are wide of the true nisirk in family government, who 
make a miglity bustle ahout it. In tlieir laudable attempts to 
excel in that w;iy, tliey spoil all by OTerdoiug. 
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NUMBER LII. 



Tun nation from wliieh we derive our language, has been distin. 
guistedj perhaps above all others, for steady, persevering indus- 
try ; and several Englisla old sayings, or proverbs, correspond 
with this prominent feature of national character. One of tiese 
ancient sayings of English origin, is, " Never put off till to-mor- 
row what may be done to-day," On the contrary, sluggishness 
and procrastination are national attributes of the Spaniards, who, 
though acting with great spirit and vigor whenever roused to 
action, continue alotiifiil and dilatory at all other times. Nor is 
it a little remarkable, that there is a Spanish proverb directly 
of opposite meaning to the English one, just now mentioned. 
Laborde, in his Tiew of Spain, affirms it to bo a Spanish proverbial 
masim, " That one should never do to-day what may be put off 
till to-morrrow." 

Whether it be owiug to nature, or to education and habit, 
or from whatever cause else it may spring, there is, in this goodly 
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country, a prevailing disposition to follow tho last of those two 
opposite niasims j ttongh we are all ready to admit tlie reason- 
ableness of its contrast. No infatuation is more deplorable, nor 
yet more general, the whole Christianized world over, than the 
vain hope that leads us to put off, from day to day, the great 
work which must be done, or ourselves be for ever nndone. Eut 
I am BOW to speak not of the common and most deplorable in- 
fatuation which relates to the ooneeros of immortality, but of that 
which ooneerns our temporal interests. — Of the fatal error of the 
former, the Holy Volume and the Pulpit give solemn warniug ; 
— of some of the mischiefs of the latter, it is mine to treat in this 
short essay. 

Few things are more ruinous, even to our secular affairs, than 
customary procrastination. It confuses and blights every kind 
of worldly business ; for business not attended to in the proper 
time and season, is either not done at all, or done with more 
labor and difficulty, and to less purpose. 

Some men ai-e in the practice of letting their accounts lie 
unsettled for several years together. It is no matter, forsootli ; 
they are near neighbors and close friends, and can come to a 
reckoning at any time. At length, a settlement between them 
commences. Tho accounts of each, however honest, are swelled 
beyond the espeetation of the other. On both sides, several 
items have vanished from the remembrance of him who is charged 
with them. A warm dispute ensues ; perhaps an arbitration ; 
peradventure an espensive lawsuit ; and these close friends are 
severed for ever. 

Some men neglect to make their Wills, though they know 
their estates would be inherited coiit;';uj to their own minds nnd 
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to the rule of equity, if they should chanoe to die intestate. 
Knowing thie, and sincerely wishJDg tliat right may be done to 
their heirs, they are fally determined to perform the necessary 
ftot and deed, some time or other. " But why just now ? An- 
other time will do as well." And thus they delay the tiling 
from year to year, till, at the last, the time of doing it is gone 
by ; a precious widow, or a beloved and deserving child, is left to 
ff th h 1 f tl h ft ) f th 1 f It 

S f d bl th i b d 1 h If fh I ht 

f w t f 1 g th ng tl [ p Th h Id 

wn w th b tsh d th 11 wl h 1 ttl 

U Ih ^ht h p tel Th f In 

th b n g n 1 t d tilth t f p b m n 

asd Ifidbdth t gt f n 

d f J fi mth ^1 t— A d 

their crops cost more labor, aad at the same time are leaner in 
bulk, or inferior in ijuality, by reason that much of the labor that 
had been bestowed upon them, was out of season. Nor is it un- 
common to see farmers of this sort in a mighty hurry and bustle. 
They are behind their business, and running to overtake it, 
which is the cause of their being so often in a greater hurry than 
tlieir neighbors. 

Many a one loses his custom, as a mechanic, by not doing his 
work in season. It makes no odds, he thinks, whether the thing 
be done precisely at the time agreed upon^ — but so think not his 
customers. 

What does not a merchant lose in custom, in credit, and in 
cash, by neglesting his books, though it be only for a few months 
or for a few weeks ? How hard does !ie find it to set to rights 
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what might easily Iiave teen kept rigtt, if te had done the wovli 
of each day within the day. 

Ilonest Jonathan borrows a snra of money of his particular 
friend, ou the express promise of scrupulous punctuality in re- 
paying it. He gets the money hy the day of payment, but being 
busy here and there, he delays to carry or send it. The money 
happens to be sorely wanted tlie very day it beeomes due ; — and, 
with that particular friend, Jouathan's borrowing credit is utterly 
lost. 

His ileverenee, — a clergyman of no mean abilities, appears 
below himself in the pulpit, merely from hia having got into the 
practice of delaying preparations for the Sabbath to the very last 
of the week, when, not unfreqaentiy, company unexpectedly 
falls in, or he uncspectedlj is oalled out : so that a considerable 
proportion of his sermons, composed in the hurry of his spirits, 
hear no great analogy to the "beaten oil" of the sanctuary. A 
reversal of merely timing his preparations, would contribute as 
well to the comfort of the respectable gentleman himself, as to 
the edification of his hearers. 

Doctor possesses undoubted skill in his profession, but 

loves talk better than practice. Called away in a case of press- 
ing emergenoy, he seta out with speed ; but meets an old acquaint- 
ance, to whom he opens a budget of news and politics, which 
takes up half an hour in the relation ; and by the time he arrives, 
all is over. Half an hour sooner, and his patient miglit have 
been saved. 

Violent pains and feverish chills seize us. If they go not off, 
we will send for a physician to-morrow. Ere to-raorrow aiTives 
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the distemper gains a firniDcss of fixture that baffles the pHyai- 
eian'a aiill. 

One instance more, and a common one. — " ^ot ready," ss^ys 
the sharp-eyed lawyer, when the court is in waiting, and the 
patience of the witiiesaes is tired with long attendance.— And why 
not ready ? Procrastination lies at the bottom. Here, however, 
procrastination itself turns to good account. The case is laid 
over, and the fees are augmented,- — ^it is only the pigeons that are 
plucked. 
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What has been commonly termed the Republic of letters, 
till a, late period had been no other than a monopolizing and an 
overbearing aristocracy. The precious treasure was in the pos- 
session of only a few, who, with miserly feeling, lookecl it up from 
the mass of the people ; commtiaicating of it merely to one 
another, and to their select pupils. 

" Knowledge that is hid, and treasure that is looked up, what 
profit is in them both?" This question of the ancient sago, 
that penned the book of Eoclosiasticus, carries its owa answer 
along with it. 

Of Tery little profit indeed to the world, were those philoso- 
phers of antiquity, whose philosophy was either Wrapped up in 
mystery, or withheld from all but the initiated few. For as gold 
is of no scryicc while it remains hoarded, and is made seryiceable 
only when put in circulation, SO also intellectual treasure can 
benefit mankind only in so far as it is generally diffused. 
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Tlio Ari of I'rt iti is podnced a i istomahing change ifl this 
important respect ; i (.bailee tlijt is stiU pi ogi easing, and that 
promises a most Inppy inn^ummition Eie its discovery, the 
whole rational woild consisted ol only twt cluaai-s; namely, 
learned scholars and an illiterate vulgar between which t3iere 
was very little of fellowship, or of any thing in common. Whereas 
printing, by multiplying copies with so much ease, and furnish- 
ing books iu such plenty and cheapness, soon began to break 
away that "middle wall of partition," Yet it was not till a 
considerably late period, that the tree of knowledge was brought 
fairly within the reach of the multitude. 

From the beginning of the last century, and tlieace up to the 
present day, literature and science have advaueed cliiefly by 
diffusion. In the former ages, there were giants in the literary 
departments ; men. of iron conetitutioBS of body and mind, who, 
by indefatigable industry and patience of toil, treasured up ifl 
their minds and memories such a prodigious abundance of learn- 
ing as would now seem incredible. This raoe of Attakim is well 
1 J digies com- 
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p Uywb p ktb B 1 bt g th has risen up 
middle class, aptly denominated the Well-Inforincd. 

And who are Tltese'i These ai'e persons who, though not to 
! ranked with men of deep scholastic lore, nor by any means 
10" 
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affeotiiig HUiih distinctioD, aie, notwithstanding, pr&ses'ied ot d 
fund of useful knowledge, whethei foi couveination, oi fot the 
various praotioal purposes ot lite They are often fouml, m 
short, to have a gi'eat deal moie of s;<,neial practical ki owledge 
than coniraonlj falls to the lot of men of piofound ocience oi 
literature. For one who devotes himself to bcienoc alone, oi to 
literature alone, however deeplj intelligent in that single respect, 
must needs be ignorant as to most othei things 

But the class of the Well-informed requires a more particular 
description. By no means does it include all readers, and much 
less all that can, read. 

Of those who can read, the greater part make very little use 
of this inestimable advantage, and are very little the wiser for it. 
Again, of those who do read, a large proportion choose rather to 
be diverted or amused than instructed. They are diverted; 
they are amused ; but enlightened or informed in any respectable 
measure they are not. There are great readers both male and 
female, who iu no wise are well informed. Either their reading 
is chaffy and uninsti'uotive, or they neglect to join with it the 
close exercise of their intellectual faculties ; so that their judg- 
ments are not strengthened, nor their understandings enlarged, 
though an abundance of truths and facts are confusedly heaped 
together in their memories. 

To attain the character of well-informed, one must read 
with prudent selection as to books ; with an attentive esercise of 
one's own reasoa and judgment; with close application of 
thought ; — and one must improve one's own mind, not by reading 
only, but also by a living intercourse with intelligent society. 
For it is not in abstraction from the world, but in the 
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bosom of society — of wuU-regalated and well-informed society— 
that themind enjoys the best opportunities for obtaining espansion 
and vigor. Here alone, it experiences a genial warmth, and 
powerful stimulations to laudable exertions. Here alone is it, also, 
that tlie fallacies and crr.rs of its own crude conceptions are 
corrected by means of tteir frequent contact, comparison, and 
collision, with the conceptions of kindred minds. 

The road is open. The means of information arc so ample 
and so easy of access, that the reading youths of the present day 
seem to have it fairly in their power to become well-informod 
men and women. Two hours in the twenty.four, employed iu 
well-directed intellectual industry, might suffice, in no very long 
course of years, for gathering a respectable treasure of valuable 
knowledge. A person who should walk only one hour, or three 
miles and a half, every day, would in the course of twenty years 
tave travelled aa many steps as would reach round the glohe. 
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There is a happy medium betwist the heartless disposition to 
please nobody, and the absurd aim to please everybody; and for- 
tunate are tbey who find this middle line, and keep to it so 
steadily as seldom to run into the extreme on either side. 

It is no good sign to be indifferent with respect to what the 
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of their talents. No authors, for esamplo, ha.ve writhed with 
more agony under the merited laaU of criticism, or have been 
more jealowa and vindictive, than some of tliose "(vho pretended to 
look down with cold scorn npon the whole fraternity of critics. 

Social qualities and feelings are among the primitive iiigro- 
dienta of our nature, and to divest ourselves of them would he to 
divest ourselves of humanity itself. They are rather to bo 
cherished and cultivated, in every way, and by all lawful means. 
It is not only right, but laudable, to wish to he generally esteemed 
and beloved— to cultivate fricndshipa — to avoid giving unneoes- 
saiy offence — and to conform to the feelings and customs of those 
about us, so far as maybe done with a good eonscieaoe, and con- 
sistently with one's personal circara stances. It is not only right, 
butlaudable,tomalieit apartofour wnpl t pleaseothers; 

and, when we are compelled to diffe ft Si m to do it, if pos- 
sible, without rancor or bitterness. 

There is such a thing as a union of n ! u and firmness, 
and a happy thing it is. To conde A th ng ndilFerent, In 
things trivial, in things that touch not the conscience, nor 
seriously damage or endanger one's earthly interest and welfare ; 
and meanwhile to go not a step farther for any persuasion what- 
ever — no, not to please one's nearest friends— (Ani is the golden 
mean. As some pretend to care for none, there are those, who, 
on the other hand, try to please all by becoming — not in the best 
sense — " all things to all men." Some do it from selfish designs 
altogether; and others from a too great persuadableness of tem- 
per and yieldingness of heart. The last can't bear, in any ease, 
to he opposed or to oppose; and so they readily fall in with the 
I views of their present company, and side with 
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all respectability f li acter 

I know not how to llust ate tl i [out lett tli 1 tl 
following story, wl eh as to atil stince anl f ti may 1 e regirl d 
aa undoubtedly tr e 

Some very long t me nee Par n M of "VTissiehu setts 

(then a Britbh colony ) 1 ij pen ng t B to bo ght h a w g 
there, and returning hon e wo e t at h r li the ext feabi ath 
As a wig of such ze and si je was [\i to a, ovelty n tia 
obscure place, it ga¥e offeB e to almo t tl e wh i cong egat on 
who, both male ai d tea ale repa ed (he next lay t tl e r n s 
ter's house, and stated th r con pK nt tl e bu lo f wh h wis 
that the wig was one f the Bo t a ni o s iitilal the looi of 
fashion and pride The g od nifu ed n n ter thereupon 
brought it forth, and bale tl en f 1 on t to the own 11 ng 
This task they set aho t n good earnest a d w tli the help ot 
Boissors cropped off lock afte lo k t U it I st t! ey all deelar J 
themselves satisfie 1 avo one — wl o allege 1 that wear ng 
any wig at all was n h a p n i b eich of ti e eon m-ind 
meiit, which saith, Tho 1 alt ot Ae nto thee i y ^ a en 
image, or any likeness of any tl ng that s m heaven ibove 

or that is in the earth beneath Ti s last obie tor Air M 

silenced, by convi e n^, li tl at t! e w g tl e eon! to u 
which it then was, lint & ml le i j th ng the 1 o 
below. 

Even so fares it with the characters that make it their aim 
to please every body. Slashed on this side and on that, and 
twisted into every shape and out of dl shape, they finally come 
to the condition of his Eei 
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though, their scanty food is rancid and loathsome? No matter. 
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IJii]!^ always iLcu'it mid to tbi' wiij tt Imi ^ the) doiirc! 
nothiiijj bettei, jnl without inj lep uings oi discontent they 
joyfully receive ivhat natuie gnes Hnpj.j &xiag i happy in 
(.ompaiison with ciTilized raau pimu^ undei ihv luel piwti uf 
prohibition, doomed to delve the (-»ith oi plough tho ocean the 
slave of aitificiai wmts the pioy of ambition nnd lyarioe. 
Thiice happy siYige I Threefold more ha(.py tlnn the ohild of 
lestiamt, of labor ai d of ciie , tuieefold moie huppy thun the 
slavish imicli-worm of civil society mingre ill his aupei-fluous 
wealth, and his boasted arts and institutions 

Siich were the dreams of foimer da^" — e\en of diys not long 
past. But they are known now to bt bi/f dreams Subsequent 
discoveries have confounded the philosopbism of Rousseau, and 
put to shame the disciples of his school 3fany have i mi to and 
TO, and knowledge has been iiiacased Gieat indeed, jnd fat 
beyond all former example, has been the aoceasion of l.nowledg>, 
within the last forty years, lespeoting the habitants of our globe 
Travellers and voyagers ha\e traversed, as it i^eio, the whole 
living world in every direction New regions have been ex 
plored. Nations and tribes, formeily unknown oi scaicely known. 
Lave been closely inspected , their moiah their manneis, ind 
their modes of living, carefully noted and accuiatcly de&ciibcd — 
And the results are unfavorable alike to the condition, and to 
the character of the mere child of nature It is found that the 
dim lights, which are beheld hoie and tbeie amidst the thick 
darkness of the pagan world, spring fiom pdtriaiehal ti iditmn 
that even ia civilized eountrie'!, in no wi'-e illumined with the 
rays of the gospel, the most abominable idolatiies, and the most 
horrible practices in social and domestic life, are sanctioned by 
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rial oustom ; iind tknt tlie cliild of nature, tlie 
mei'e savage,. '■ is cYery ■where found to be a restless, wnfeeling, 
treacherous and ferocioiM animal." 

Tliere is one respect, towover, in which phibsophism Las been 
not altogether in the wrong. It is, that the savage state is the 
moat natural, that is to say tl ni t g I w th the depiayed 
feelings and propensities f tl h m t 1 Well-ordered, 
social institutions are mou d wh I irtu t against vice, 

aad whicii vice is ever st g 1 g t d m 1 h Whereas, in 
what is called the state of t y m d what seemeth 

him good ; indulging with !itt!e or no restraint in whatever his 
heart inclines him to. And of all things in the world, this is the 
sweetest ; more gratifying than to he " clothed iu purple, to drink 
in gold, and to sleep upon gold." Nothing is more natural to 
man than the love of liberty, or more delicious to his heart than 
the uncontrolled enjoyment of it ; — of the liberty of doing ks he 
pleases ; of openly acting, in every way, and in all cases, accord- 
ing to his inclinations, without dread of punishment or fear of 
shame. Upon this liberty — which indeed is the only liberty for 
which our fallen nature has a sincere and an unreserved liking — 
the laws of regular government, the customs and opinions of vir- 
tuous society, and, above all, the institutes of a most holy reli- 
gion, are galling checks. 

Hence it is, in a considerable part, that the transition from 
civiiiaation to savageness is much easier than from the latter con- 
dition to the former. Ahnost always, a savage feels a decided 
preference for his own way of life, and looks down upon the ac- 
cumulated conveniences of civilized man, not with a cold indif- 
ference, but with utter disgnst and contempt. Not for all the 
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wealtli tli;it tlie world could coDfer, would lie barter his liberty. 
If you take away a savage boy, and bring him into the bosom of 
civilized society, he pines fni liis nati\e ivilda Though joufeed, 
and clothe, and mstiuot him, and even caress him as your own 
child, he still [jmes with discontent Oi e\en jf, peicliince, you 
get him to be appaieatly satisfied with his new situation, after 
a short aoiomn with Bivnges, he becomea ns muchasaiagc a? 
ever. But though the ascent is haid and painful, the des,:,ent is 
easy. A boy tiken fiom civilized life, and made to live with 
savages, how soon he is identified with them, in fueling as well as 
i» manners ! — When brought back, after a few years, to his 
native home, how difficult, how next to impossible it is, to dis- 
solve the charm that had fastened itself upon him ; to cure him 
of hia wildnesa ; to make him steady, and industrious, and satisfied 
under the wholesome restraints of law and religion. It is not 
theory, but esperience that speaks in this wise. 

Nor are these the only instances with which experience fur- 
nishes us. There is one of much greater importance, and of 
far deeper interest; it is the apparent unconcern, not to Bay 
eagerness, with which multitudes of our countrymen recede from 
civilized life. — Look ! what perpetual streams of emigration from 
the bosom of a civilized and religious society to the outskirts of 
the living world. Look ! how new levies of the forlorn hope 
eagerly advance forward, year by year, beyond the last ulterior 
limits; leaving behind t^em regions of wilderness, thinly check- 
ered, here and there, with marks of cultivation. 

" Tlie world 13 all before tliem where to choose." 

See the population of an immense frontier, — a population of 
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millions " of our own color, fleali and Wood," — nearly as destitute 
of the moans of moral and reli^ous improvement as the savage 
" who yells on the banks of the Missouri " — without schools, with- 
out a ministry, without religious institutions, without the Sabbath, 
without Bibles ; sunt and still sinking into the depths of moral de- 
basement ; their children growing up under the blasting influeuoe 
of au uuchristian culture, with scarcely any sense of moral or reli- 
gious obligation ! 

Not that no part of the spectacle ia ohcering. The sight of 
so many frightful wilds, the dreary haunts of raYcning beasts, 
turned into fruitful fields, is delightful, at the same time that it 
reflects credit upon the industry, the enterprise, the hardihood, 
and the perseverance of our countrymen. But it is advancing 
too fast. There are few, if any, even of those old settlements 
whose population ia yearly drained away by thousands, which 
might not, by improved cultivation, by husbanding all their re- 
sources, and by returning to the plain living of former times, be 
made to support even a great increase of population, while their 
superior intellectual, social, moral, and religious advantages would 
much more than countervail any advantage obtainable by emi' 
grating into foreign deserts. The emigrations ore not, however, 
from the old settlements only. The roving spirit of the Tartar 
and the Arab, seems to have seized the Americans. Even when 
a recent frontier is scarcely populated in the proportion of the 
twentieth part of it, they begiu to remove further out ; as if it 
were the object nearest their hearts to recede as far as possible 
from the very appearance of civilisation. 
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A. CELEBKATEii Bucieut pliilosoplier of the pagsm Rchool, has re- 
pi-Gaeiited human natui'o under the similitude or analogy of a 
chariot drawn by two horses ; the one of excellent mettle and 
lively motion; and the other sluggish and obstinate; so that 
while the former sprung forward, hia mate hung hack. And it 
must be owned that there is a striking aptness in this littte alle- 
gory- 

Of all the animals in the whole living world, none are seen 
to act inconsistently but those of Adam's race. The lower 
animals, acting from what we call blind instinct, are, nevertheless, 
uniform and consistent in their conduct ; while we, who proudly 
lay claim to tjie high endowments of reason, run into inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities every day of our lives. We know the riglit, 
and approve it ; we see the wrong, and condemn it ; and after all, 
very often the right we reject or forsake, and the wrong we pur- 
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This mai'Yclloiis phenomenon, namely, the disjointed condition 
of human nature and tke perpetual variance of man with himself, 
has been plainly visible in all ages ; and oft and many a time, 
has mole-eyed philosophy puzzled herself m viiin to account for it. 
It used to be thought by the engrossers of the wisdom of this 
world, that the mind and the body were unequally yoked toge- 
ther ; that the former, being of celestial mould, was naturally in- 
clined to mount upward, and that the latter ever checked the 
noble flights of its yoke-fellow, forcing it back to kindred earth. 
The wise son of Sirach seems to have been tinctured by tiiis fash- 
ionable philosophy, when he remarked, " The cori-uptihle body 
weighetk down the soul." 

For which reason, the body has met with hard usage among 
the religionists of difforont schools. The bigots of paganism, 
and the bigots of popery in the dark age, regarding their bodies 
as clogs to, and polluters of their nobler part, proceeded to treat 
tbese unworthy co-partners with unmerited scorn and cruelty. 

fievelation, fairly understood, sets this whole matter in a, 
clear light. In it we see wbenee sprang the strange inconsistency 
in human nature, and from it we loam that, as neither the soul 
can subsist in the pFesent state without the body, nor the body 
without the soul, so they should live together in harmony — pro- 
viilecl that the inferior bo never permitted to get the upper band, 
but be kept at all times in due subjcctioa to its superior. 

This allegory of Plato, aptly represents the strange disparity 
of the Mind aud Heart, and the unnatural discord and strife so 
often existing between these two neighboring powers. And here 
I must premise that by the Tnind is meant ihe intellectual facul- 
ties, and by the heart, the turbulent tribe of appetites, passions, 
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prejudices, and Wiiyward volitions, as well as the beuigii family 
of moral Th'tues. The subject is no less prolific tiiau interest- 
ing ; — but Lero it must suffice barely to mention two prominent 
particulars. 

1. Not unfrecfuently there are yoked together minds and 
hearts, very unequal as respects natural strength. Some have 
stout hearts, but feeble minds ; what is called valor they possess 
in a high degi'Ce, but their understandings are dwarfish. 

On the other hand, some men of large and powerful under- 
standings, are devoid of valor, and even remarkable for tlieir 
timidity. — Horace, the first of geniuses, threw away his shield iu 
battle, and took to his lieels. And Oicero, a man of a moat 
luminous mind, had far less active courage than Pompey, who mas 
many degrees below liim on the intelleotnal scale. 

2. There are some persons, strong in understanding, and yet 
weak to resist the impulses of passion and appetite ; and this 
inoral defect is fatal to their character and ruinous to their hap- 
piness. A firmness of Will to obey the dictates of reason, ia 
despite of the din of clamorous appetites and passions, is the 
parent of every thing morally good and noble. On the contrary, 
if this strength be wanting to the heart, the highest degree of 
intellectual strength and brightness may be associated with Uie 
lowest degree of moral debasement. 

How powerful, and almost seraphic the mind of Baeon ! How 
pitifully weak the fortress of hia heart! The reverse of this 
appalling picture may be seen in the life of him, whose memory 
\e BO delight to honor. A biographer of Washington remarks; — 
Po sessinj, sti mg natural jassions, and having the nicest sense 
f hoi 01 h WIS in early life prone keenly to resent practices 
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wliich carried the inteution of injury or iusalt, but tlio rcflectious 
of maturer age gave him the most perfect goTernmeTit of himself." 
His characteristic feature was a persevering resolution to act, on 
every emergency, according to his sense of right and duty. — And 
it is probable that there is no inna, either among the living, or 
mentioned on the page of history, who followed more unswerving- 
ly the dictates of his profound and discriminating judgment, and 
of Ilia enlightened eonscienoo ; and it is that which makes his 
character so peculiarly venerable. 

'■ Illustrious man ! deriving honor less from the splendor of 
his situation than from tha dignity of his mind ; before whom all 
borrowed greatness sinks into insigaifioanoe, and all the prineas 
and potentates of Europe become little and insignificant. He 
has no occasion to have recourse to any tricks of f olicy or arts of 
alarm ; his authority has been supported by the same means by 
whioh it was acquired, and his conduct has uniformly been ohar- 
acterized by wisdom, moderation and firmness." 

Resolutely to deny, in all oases, one's appetites, passions and 
desires, when they are inconsistent with reason and duty, is a 
cardinal virtue in human character, whioh, however, is rarely 
seen in persons who were not disciplined to it in their early years. 
Wherefore, to lead its pupils to master their appetites and pas- 
sions, is one of the essential arts of a good education ; nor is any 
thing more necessary through the whole course of life, tlian to 
suppress and to subdue those rebellious emotions of the heart, 
which war against the law of the mind. 

The goodness and wisdom of Providence, directed to the pro- 
duction of human happiness, puts the means, in a great mea- 
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»ure, within our I'saob. " Tiie cf&cacy of coiidaot of every 
sort does not depend so much on force of understandhig, wliicli 
is cot in our power, as on integ^'ity of Will, which is in our 
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NUMBER LVII. 



There -is a pretty large number of men in this country, who, 
though not of the Hebrew stock, do, nevertheless, cleave fast to 
that part of the oM Mosaieal law, which enjoins a Release. They 
think, or seem too think, that the debts owed by them are by 
so much the less binding, by how much tho older thej have 
grown ; and that when they come to be seven yean of age, they 
are of course caneelled in the chancery of equity and conscience. 
This is more partieularly the case as respects small debts ; about 
which a great many, otherwise of good memories, Lave a con- 
venient lack of recollection. 

The following story I have heard related as matter of fact. — 
No very long while since, A. lent his neighbor B. a small somof 
money, to be repaid in one week. However, without any thing 
being said about it on either sifle, it ran on a whole year, when 
the lender asked for the money, and got a prompt renewal of the 
old promise of payment in a week's time. In the same way it 
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was permitted to run on iinother year, when the ionn was craved 
again, and again was the same promise renewed. At the end of 
the third year, A. solicited payment for tlie third time, and in 
the presence of a third person ; and receiving naught but a new 
edition of the same fair promises, he expressed his determination 
of speedily doing himself justice, and went his way in a pet. B. 
was amazed at this uncourteons behavior — for they had ever before 
been loving friends — he was struck with amazement, and address- 
'ing himself to the said third person, remarked: "That neighbor 
of mine, sir, I must needs say, is a worthy man in the main, but, 
after all, he is an oddity. The trifling debt, do you see, is aa old 
affair, an afEnir of several years' standing, and jet he duns me as 
hard as if I had borrowed the money but a month ago !" 

It is a curious fact, of no very auspicious omen, that, while 
most other things have been growing dearer, promises have been 
growing cheaper. They have come to bo like that kind of drug 
that operates speedily, or not at all. They become stale, as it 
were, by time ; so that the longer the exaction of performance is 
forborne, the more difGciilt it is to obtain it. Hence small debts 
that have waxen old, are as had as lost, being scarcely worth the 
trouble of collecting. 

Nor is it altogether among the baser sort that this deliii- 
c[ueney is found. You may find it among men of high standing, 
and of honorable feelings in most other respects. They would 
scorn the imputation of meanness, or falsehood, or roguery j but, 
nevertheless, permit themselves to forget their promises, especially 
in little matters, and the rather, perhaps, from thinking that 
their creditors, out of respect or fear, would as lief lose the debt 
as urge for payment in good earnest. It is found, often found, 
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among men, mild, in temper, courteous in their manners, kind and 
neighborly, hospitable in their houses, and, in short, of excellent 
reputations, save in this single particular. If you are in distress 
and need tbeir charity, they ■will give ; hut if they owe jou, they 
will shufQe oil payment without any regard to your interest or 
feelings. 

Marrelloua inconsistency ! Are they so hlbid as not to see 
that withholding just dues, of however small amount, is positive 
injustice? That it scarce makes any difference on the moral 
scale, whether one filches from his neighbor, or intentionally with- 
holds what belongs to him ? Are they unaware that it destroys 
their credit, and blots their reputation ? That it attaches to 
them a general suspicion of want of principle, or rather of wilful 
falsehood and dishonesty? Are they unaware of the smothered 
iiydignation that burns in the bosoms of those they so lightly 
disappoint? Of the hard and bitter things that arc privately 
said of them, on this account, even by their friends ? Or, finally, 
are they unaware that the public interest suffers more from this 
species of evil than from all the theft and robbery committed 
in the land ; and that, if all men acted in this respect like 
them, there would be an end to private credit and mutual cou- 
fidonce ? 

Small debts are entitled to be regarded as debts of honor. 
A man of strict honor, and competent means, will be particularly 
careful to discharge, spontaneously and punctually, those trifling 
debts, which it is so unpleasant even to ask for, and much more 
to dun for over and over again. A man of strict honesty will 
say not to his ueighbor, " Go, and come again, and to-morrow I 
will pay," when lie has it by him. Instead of which, it is his 
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settled I'ule, iis far as Lis ciroumstaneea will permit, to pay w 
out delay, without hesitation, without grudging, without gi\ 
his neighbor the trouble and pain of repeated requisition and 
portunate solicitations. 
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NUMBER LVIII. 



It is an irrefragable maxim, as well of experience as of revelatloD, 
that He that lovelh pleasure shall be a jxor man. Indeed scarce 
any maxim is so fully sanctioned by esperienee ; since, in all 
ages, and among all ranks and classes, an inordinate love of 
pleasure has proved the certain road to want and ruin. 

Most strikingly verified is this sacred text in the instances of 
drunkards and dehauchees, who give np tliemseives, soul and 
hody, to the embraces of pleasure, in her grossest and moat dis- 
gusting forms. Always and every where, those profligates, after 
a short run, come out not merely poor men, but poor creoiures. 
Inevitably, and very shortly, they become the poorest of the poor, 
alike destitute in circumstances, and contemptible in character ; 
a burden to their friends, and a heavier burden to themselves, 

Mark the yonng beginner in the career of profligacy ; one not 
of the baser nor even of the commoner sort — a child of fortune. 
How aecomplishcd ! how blithe and jovial ! 
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Mark him again in his nest Stagy, when youth is just ripemid 
into the maturity of manhood, 

" If tlioii beest he, but O liow fallen ! how chniiged I " 

See his bloated eonntenaoce, his livid cheek, tis beamtesa eyes ! 

Once more, mark hia inid-age. The crop is now fully ripe. See 
wkat it is 1 — squalid poverty, loathsome disease ; bodily deoro- 
pitude and mental imbecility ; alike loathsome aud self-loathing. 

Finally, mark Lis end. " This man of pleasure, when, after a 
wretched scene of vanity and woe, Lis animal uatnre is worn to 
the stumps, wishes and dreads death, by turns." — Now he is sick 
of life, and bitterly chides the tardiness of time ; — anon lie starts 
back with horror, lest the grave should not prove a " dreamless 
bed." The classes of downright drunkards and debauchees in- 
clude, however, but a small proportion of the hapless mortals, 
whom the siren Pleasure allures to their ruin and destruction. 

" Come on, let us enjoy the good things that are present. 
Let us crown ourselves with rose buds, before they be withered." 
With such language it is that the sorceress persuades and 
prompts the youthful heart ■ nor does she persuade and prompt 
in vain. The delicious poison insinuates itself, and spreads over 
the whole frame. The youth, thus infected, becomes unstable in 
all his ways. All close and steady application, whetlier to study 
or to business, he heartily loathes. Plodding industry of evei-y 
kind, he regards with scorn. To make, as it were, a holiday of 
tiie whole year round, is the object of his desire, and the summit 
of his ambition. As years multiply upon him, his habits of 
fickleness are but the more riveted. He is within the circum- 
ference of a whirlpool, with a heart and miod too enervated to 
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force his way back. Perhaps lie remains, however, ou the ex- 
tremity, and never, in liis whole lifetime, is drawn to the fatal 
ceBtre, where is utter wreck of reputation, and of the whole moral 
frame. Perhaps he escapes the grosser Tices. Perhaps no foul 
blot cleaves to his character, and t!ie worst tliat caa be said of 
him is, that he is a careless, imprudent, and improvident man, a 
devoted lover of jolly company; that he is here, and there, and 
every wliere, except at home and about his owa proper business. 

Lucky indeed, if he he no worse off; hutluoky asheis, hemust 
needs be a poor man ; poor in worldly circumstaBoes, and of a 
character almost worthless at the best. If lie is left with a for- 
tune, it melts away in his improvident hands. If lie begins the 
world without fortime, he lays up nothing for sickness and old 
age ; instead of which, he ever lives beyond his income by leech- 
ing his friends, and abusing the confideuce of his creditors. If 
he have n family, his wife mingles her scanty meal with her tears, 
while their children receive little from him but an example that 
powerfully tends to lead them astray. In short, he is exactly 
such as no downright honest and honorable maa would choose to 
be. If all were like him, poverty, wretchedness and misery, would 
pervade the whole fabric of human society. 

It need scarcely be added, that a lover of pleasure (even one 
of the comparatively innocuous sort last mentioned) seldom enjoys 
his proportionable shave of that commodity. At best, his enipty 
pleasure is so raised up with vexation of spirit, that he more 
abundantly feels the one than enjoys the other. Not to mention 
that an idle, useless life, however free from gross immorality, is 
in the sight of heaven a criminal life ; it is burying the talent 
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that ought to havo been employed diligently, and to useful pui- 

We have received our earthly existence, not on conditions of 
our own prescrihing, but on the conditions prescribed by Him 
■who made us. With respect to the present life as well as the 
future one, it is to he expected that the quality of the harvest 
will be the same as that of the seed. If we eat up the seed, we 
prevent the crop. If wo sow the tares of idleness and prodi- 
gality, we shall reap the tares of poverty and shame.— There is 
no such thing as abolishing, or bending, or evading the fixed laws 
of nature; whether wo like them or not, they will go steadily into 

Seeyouayoucg man diligent iu his business, frugal, provident 
and sober ? yon see one who wUl be respected and respectable ; 
who, in all probability, will enjoy, through life, at least a compe- 
tence ; and who will be a blessing to his family, to his friends, 
and to society at large. On the other hand, when you see young 
men idle, improvident, esti-avagant, averse from all regular and 
close attention to useful business, and practically saying in the 
general course of their lives, '■ Go to now, let us enjoy pleasure ; " — 
you then see such as are speeding, if not into atrocious crimes, at 
least into the condition of beggarly want ; such as will wring the 
hearts of fathers, mothers, wives, and children; sucli as will be 
moths upon society, rather than its useful and worthy members. 

Even worldly interest imperiously rec[uires self deniiil. One 
who can deny himself nothing;, will be good for nothing, however 
excellent be his talents, and however great his advantages. To 
teach youths the art of self denial, is one of the essential branches 
of good education. That is best done by storing their minds, 
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sesisonably, witli the precepts, prohibitions, and warniDgs con- 
tained in the Holy Bihle. Next to this, they should, hj all means, 
be kept from contracting habits of idleness and dissipaticin, and 
be BO inured to some kind or other of laudable industry, that 
thoir very toU, whether of business or of studyj ivill be at length a 
pleasur.. 
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NUMBER LIX. 



Vawity, or the undefinable human qualitj called by that aame, 
being the subject now under consideration, the following plain 
little story is somewhat proper to open with. 

The Baron de Tott, happening to come of a sudden into tho 
company of a knot of Turkish ladies, who, from the usage of their 
country and the precepts of their religion, were in duty bound to 
be veiled always in the presence of strangers of the other sox ; he 
remarks in the boolt of his travels, that the elderly matrons made 
haste to veil themselves, but the young and the handsome remained 
with their faces uncovered for some time after his entrance. 

Now, if thb bo a notable instance oi female nature, it springs, 
nevertheless, from a principle belonging to the general nature of 
our species, and whicli operates with nearly equal force in both 
Boses. It is not Woman alone that is vain. — " Surely every Man 
walketh in a vain show" — at least in some one respect or other. 

There is scarcely any single ingredient that more thoroughly 
pervades human nature, than the one that goes by the general name 
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of Vanifi Henee it was to vanity that the cmming tempter ad- 
dressed his temptations in the garden, with such deplorable suc- 
cess ; and to \anrtj he addressed his temptations in tlio wilder- 
ness, where lie was so signally foiled, lie knew the weakest side 
of hnmanity, and theie made his attacks. 

The strange quality called vanity, is a particiilar modification 
of the general principle of selfislmeas, and is exactly the reverse 
of the scriptural precept, Let each esteem other belter than 
himself. It would be difficult to define it, and still more difficult 
to describe it, in all its symptoms, and trace it throughout all its 
numerous branches : and yet, if you observe with, a close and 
discriminating eye, it is impossible to mistake it; for to the 
mind's ken it is clearly visible, in its every shape, however un- 
definable and indescribable. Vanity is, as it were, " the froth of 
pride," and is distinguishable from downright, unmixed pride, 
which is stiff and unbending : whereas vanity is flexible, and 
bends any way, and every way, to set itself off. But though vanity 
is different in some respects from pride, it has in its nature, per- 
haps, quite as much selfishness ; self-display being its constant 
and invariable object, or rather the pole star, towards which ita 
every thought and every action tend. 

Although the pi-incipal food of vanity is wealth, rank, learn- 
ing, wit, beauty, eloquence, strength, valor, or the whatever some- 
thing that distinguishes the individual from the multitude ; yet 
it can live and thrive on food of almost evci^y kind and nature. 
" We may see vanity living in a hovel, vanity clothed in rags, 
hy the way, vanity conjoined with bodily ugliness 
.ty : " it is to bo found as well in savage, as in 
well amongst the squalid and beggarly race of 
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and deform: 
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gypsies, as ia polislieii sooiety. lu a word, it i,an iind nouiibh- 
ment and gratification in all estreiiios ; in the higgard louli.3 and 
squalid habilimenta of a hermit — provided tlioy confer distinc- 
tion — OS much as in brocades, peavis and diamonds It is quite 
as much gratified with the distinction of humility, aa with that 
of loftiness and splendor. If a Cardinal of the Komish church is 
vain of the lofty title. His Eminence, the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople is, ptohably, no less vain of the humhle title, 
His Lowliness. Nor was the Tanily of the most lordly and as- 
piring of all the Popes of fiome, ever more gratified, perhaps, 
than when, under the gaze of the public, they were employed, 
upon their fcnees, in washing the feet of some of their beggarly 
vassals. In sober truth, vanity ia never more conveniently 
lodged, than when she lies concealed under the disguise of ex- 
treme humility, 

Sometimes, Vanity, to gain her point, disclaims even her own 
existence. 1 say if. without vanity — 1 speak it without the 
least ostentation — is often made the prelude to self- commenda- 
tion. 

It is questionable whether man would be a laughing animal, 
if he were not a vain one But, without all question, it is vanity 
that most generally affects his risibles, when he laughs at his fel- 
low-man. 

In many instances, Public Virtue would never have gone so 
far, if Vanity had not borne it company. Jehu, for example, 
never had driven so furiously to carry forward a holy cause, had 
not Vanity ridden with him — " Come, see my zeal." 

What is called liberality, frequently ia nothing more than the 
vanity of giving. We are cscccdingly prouc to give {whenever 
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we give at all}, hoping to receive — if not in Innii — at least in cre- 
dit and honor. So, also, Vanity gives praise, in hope of receiving 
it back again with interest. 

It is owing to vanity that we voluntarily eiidure unliappicess 
to appear happy ; that we rob ourselves of necessaries, to appear 
as if our circumstances were plentiful and afBuent. Many a one 
is at more expense in maintaining Vanity's brood than it would 
cost him to bring up, in a plain way, a family of children. 

Vanity undervalues itself with, a view to extort praise. 
" When any one," says Br. Johnson, " complains of the want of 
what he is known to possess in an eminent degree, he waits with 
iutpatieuce to be con trad ictud." 

Reproof is often given, not so much to mend the reproved, as to 
show that the reprover is free from the faults himself. Advice 
is often offered, rather to give the adviser tho air of wisdom than 
to benefit the advised. 

Secrets, oftentimes, are divulged more from the vanity of 
one's having been iotrusted with them, than from any other mo- 

As vanity, in different proportions, variously directed, mixed 
up with different elements, and displaying itself in different 
forms, is a universal quality or principle in mankind, so it belongs 
to our species exclusively perhaps. For we have no reason to 
think that, either above or below us, in the whole universe of 
God, there is any other race or order of creatures fully like to 
man in this respect. Nor man, nor woman, is there, who hath 
not so much as a little ^ce of vanity, either in external conduct, 
or in the secret folds of the mind and heart. In a moderate de- 
gree, this marvellous quality of our species, is not inconsistent 
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witk real and great moral excellence ; but in the extreme, or when 
it is the master-principle, it is thaC plague of the heart, whioh 
taints all the springs of action. Neither is there any thing more 
carefully to be guarded against, and nipped in the bud, in the course 
of early education. Because the extreme of vanity is of near kin 
to the estreme of avarice. The very vain person, like the very 
avaricious one, makes every thing centre in self, and will use as 
many low and vile ti-ieia for applause, as does the other for wealth. 
Moreover, vanity, like avarice, commonly increases with age, and 
like that, the more plenteously it is fed, the more voracious grows 
its appetite. 
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NUMBER LX. 



Few practical errors ot' a. secular nature are of so innocent iuten- 
tion, and yet of so direful consequence, as tbat of ove-r living, 
for the special sake of making a figure. The men and women, 
who ate first the subjects of this error and then its victims, are 
not usually of the baser sort. This path, bordered on every side 
with precipices, is often gone into unawares at first. It is indis- 
cretion mised up with vanity, and that without a single particle 
of the corrupt leavea of intentional dishonesty, that leads men 
mto it Lut though overliving may, in its com men cement, he 
owing to mere indiscietion combined with vanity, yet in its pro- 
gress it becomei desiring of a far worse name. That is indeed 
1 peinioious md moitil error, by which one puts himself into 
circumstances which as it were, compel him to commit new eiTors 
inci easing in nidguitude as fast as in number. 

Thi, eiroi I 1 ave been describing, would be not so direful if 
it idmitted ot an eiaj cure ; but thougli there is au obvious 
iemedy yet in son e ea es, to apply it in season requires uucom- 
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nion fortitude. Indeed in the single state, or even in the mar- 
ried state while the children of the family are in their infancy, it 
is not very difficult to retrench inordinate expenses, provided the 
Uvain happen to be one as to opinion of the expediency of it ; — a 
thing that might bo as common, perhaps, as it now is rare, if hus- 
bands would only inform their witcs in good season of the un- 
prosperous condition of their worldly affairs. But through pride, 
false delicacy, or whatever motive else, wives are often held in 
ignorance of the true state of their family circumstances, till the 
moment that ruin breaks upon them; and then are they up- 
braided by the world for an extravagance, which they had not 
run into but for the bandage upon their eyes. 

In families where the cliildren. and particularly the daughters, 
are grown up, or nearly grown up, the impediments to a prudent 
retrenchment of expenses are multiplied. For though both father 
and mother see the absolute need of it, it is no easy matter to con- 
vince the youthful gentry of it, or to dispose them, if convinced, 
to sink, of their own free mills, from splendid young ladies, into 
plain, industrious, frugal girls. Their remonstrances, their en- 
treaties, and especially their tears, it is hard to resist ; — and so 
it happens that a great many continue to steer toward the fatal 
gulf, though it be clearly in their view. 

When a man is once resolved to keep up expensive appear- 
ances till he can hold out no longer, his mora! frame goes to 
wreck as fast as his circumstances. However honest, however 
trustworthy he may have been in his better days, ho no longer 
possesses these estimable qualities, nor any just sense of honor. 
He casts about him for arts of shift and evasion. The perpetual 
duns at his door, he tries to satisfy with fair promises, which he 
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has ro espeetation or intention of pevforwiing. His lieart be- 
comes callous toward his creditors, and he grows quite regardless 
of their feelings, however deplorably they ha¥e to suffer by him. 
Like a drowning man he catches at every thing. To gain a little 
respite, he will inveigle his near friend into suretiship for him, and 
will drag his friend along with him to ruin. 

Poor human nature is seldom proof against strong tempta- 
tions voluntarily run into ; and as seldom, perhaps, in the in- 
stance under consideration as in any other. Nor are there any 
who are fairly entitled to promise themselves beforehand, that 
their integrity can stem the moral whirlpool, in which bo many 
characters, once fair, have been overwhelmed. 

An escellent rule has been laid down by the eminent moral- 
ist, Dr. Johnsoa ; and it were to be wishcci, that young men, in 
particular, wonld remember it, and make a practical use of it at 
the outset of active life. The rule is this — " A man's voluntary 
espenses should not exceed bis income." A huge mass of misery 
and mischief might be prevented, were it the general custom to 
adhere to this maxim. 

Honest young bonseholders, ye that are now beginning life 
together in the wedded state, guard with particular care against 
the lust of the eye. Of all our senses, that of eye-sight seems to 
have the nearest affinity with the heart, and the most often to 
lead it astray. The philosophers of antiquity were so sensible of 
this, that, to concentrate and rectify their ideas, one of them, 
Demom-ituSj was said to put out his eyes, and another, Pytha- 
goras, ia shut himself up a whole winter in a subterraneous cave. 
Now though, fortunately for our age and country, these ex- 
amples arc as destitute of admirers as of followers, yet the es- 
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ercise of constant watuhfulness over tlie eyes was ncYer, and no- 
where, more needful ; the common follj of large expenses where 
there is hut small income, being committed, for the most part, 
rather to please the eje than from any other motive — ^and not so 
much for the sake of the spender's eyes, as to attract the eyefl of 
others. 
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NUM.BEH LXI. 



The moral philosopliei- of oltl Jewry, who penned this adiniriihle 
book, is 2^*''^<^ic'^ in iiis observations, and, at tbe same time, 
acute and discriminating. He dips not into the incompreliensible 
subtleties of abstract science, relative to tlie mysterious frame 
and texture of humanity, but describes the wonderful creature, 
Man, such as he is shown to be by his actions, and adapts his 
moral and prudential cautions and precepts to man, as he «s— to 
his condition and condnct in real life. 

Whether the sage had himself been taken in by some of them, 
or from whatever cause, he hits off certain borrowers of his own 
time with a peculiar keenness of description, in the passage that 
here follows. 

" Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to be found, 
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and put them to trouble that helped them. Till ho hath receiv- 
ed, he will kiss a man's hand ; for his iieigbor's money he will 
speak submissively ; but when he should repay, he will proloag 
the time, and return words of grief, and complain of the time. 
If he prevail, he shall hardly receive the half, and shall count as 
if he had found it : if not, he hath deprived him of his money, 
and he hath gotten him an enemy without cause : he payeth him 
with cursings and railings ; and for honor ho will pay liitii dis- 
grace." 

The sage next proceeds to relate how the afovesaid conduct 
of some certMn borrowers went to discourage all liberality ia 
lending. ■' Many therefore have refused to lend for other men's 
ill-dealing, fearing to be defrauded." 

And here one might amuse himself not a little with compar- 
ing the past with the present — things relative to borrowing and 
lending, as they stood some thousand years ago, with what tliey 
are now-a-days, in this goodly country of ours. 

But to proceed : our venerable author is not as a coldblooded 
satirist, who rather labors to excite the feelings of scorn and ha- 
tred, than of compassion. He gives, oa the contrary, no counten- 
ance to covetous hoarding ;— much less to griping extortion. 
He saith not, " Since things are so, it is best to trust nobody." 
No. So far was this ungracious sentiment from the heart of the 
son of Sirach, that he warmly inculcates a noble liberality, a dis- 
interested benevolence. For after having observed, that many 
refused to lend for othei- men's ill-dealing, fearing to he de- 
frauded, he immediately adds, "Yet have thou patience with a 
man in poor estate, and delay not to show him mercy. Help the 
poor, for the commandment's sake, and turn him not away, be- 
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cause of his poverty. Lose thy tnoncy for thy brother and thy 
fiiend, and let it not rust under a stone to he lost." Agaiu, in 
the same chapter he says, "He that is merciful will lend unto Iiis 
neighbor." — "Lend to thy neighbor in the time of his need." 
And elsewhere, he cautions against a churlishness of expression 
and manner in the act of giving, and by parity of reason, 
in lending. " My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither 
uso uncomfortable words when thou givest." All which is 
accompanied with this wholesome injunction to the other party. 
" Pay thou thy neighbor again in due season. Keep thy word, 
and deal faithfully with him, and thou shalt always find the thing 
that is necessary for thee." 

Upon the whole, then, it may be fairly concluded, that the 
precious book now under consideration — which indeed possesses 
every venerable attribiite, with the exception of inspiration alone 
— is very far from altogether discooraging the neighborly inter- 
course of borrowing and lending ; seeing that the scope of its 
lessons on this subject, is to recommend moderation and scrupu- 
lous punctuality to the one class, and a liuraanc and generous 
line of conduct to the other. 

One may borrow occasionally, and be the better for it, and, at 
the same time, the lender suffer no injury -or inconvenience : but 
to banquet upon borrowing, is a beggarly way of living. If thou 
hast nothing in thy purse, replenish it, if possible, with thy own 
earnings, rather than by borrowing; or if that be impossible for 
the present, yet be cautious against borrowing more than is 
needful, and ever be careful to pay it back in due time. For — 
to repeat the admonition before cited — " Pay thou thy neighbor 
again in due season. Keep thy word, and deal faithfully with 
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him, and thou slialt alwajs find the thing that is niieessarj fof 
thee." 

I entreat the reader's particular attention to the matter which 
I have just now rehearsed, since it comes from no ordinarj' au- 
thority, and is of superior excellence in itself. For the rest, tlie 
few observations that will follow, must suffice. 

In the simple old times of our author, borrowing for a pre- 
mium, OP on interest, was scarcely Itnown. So that they who, in 
those days, banqueted on borrowing, must have done it only in a 
Bmall way, which bears no sott of comparison with the every 
day's experience of the present age. This thing has, with us, 
been carried to a wild estreme, utterly unknown to any former 
age, or in any other country ; and a frightful mass of wretched- 
ness has been the natural consequence. But passing this over, 
what remains is to consider the subject of borrowing, on the small 
scale, and according to the most general acceptation of the word. 

In this sense of the term, one-who borrows, contracts a debt, 
with respect to which every principle of honesty and honor hinds 
him to observe the utmost punctuality. For the lender gives up 
the use of his property without fee or reward. All he demands 
or expects is, that the thing be returned in good condition, and 
punctually, according to promise. Wherefore, a loan is a sort of 
sacred debt ; and to delay payment — much more never to pay 
though there be no want of power, is returning evil for good, in- 
jury for kindness. Would that this vesatious frailty of character 
were rare as it is common ! In order to a radical reform ia this 
important particular, much attention must be paid to it in the 
early season of education. It is a great deal easier to form the 
young mind to correct habits, than to ciu'o it nf bad ones once 
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contracted. For whiok reason, children should be carefully 
taught to mind their promises, and to restore whatever they bor- 
row, in good conditioTi, and by the set time. Nor is it enough 
merely to givs them precepts upon this subject; it must be worked 
into their practice, even from their earliest jears. 

lu conclusion, there is one description of borrowers, who may 
fitly be termed leeches or sponges. These are persons who, out 
of pure stinginess, are in the habit of borrowing of their neigh- 
bora the necessary implements of their daily business. They 
think it cheaper to hoiTOW than to buy, but generally, in the 
long run, they arc losers by it themselves ; and meanwhile, in 
this way, they are giving a deal of trouble to those about 
them, whose smothered resentments are neither few nor small 
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NUMBER LXIl. 



No poiot is more clear, than that mora! worth ia sujietior to 
every thing else which bears the name of worth ; that virtue in 
rags is more respectable than vice in brocade. 

" In the draroa of life it is not to be considered who among 
actors is prince or who is beggar, but who acts prince or beggar 
best." So tanght Epictetus, a celebrated philosopher of ancient 
G-reeoe ; and Pope has versified him in tho following couplet, 

" Honor slid shome from no aoudition rise : 
Act well your part ; 'tis there true honor lies." 

All this is well siid That the jomt of honor lies, not so 
much in having a grand or a conspicuous pait to act, as in acting 
well the part that ProMlencc all ts ns is a position that admits 
of no dispute. But althnu^b it contiadicts the theory of almost 
nobody, it is contrary to tho i ractite of almost every body. 

He that acts uion the stage cf life a high part, will be 
courted, and he that acts a low part will be slighted; though the 
latter should verv far excel the former in all that relates to the 
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qua,liticH of the lieart. Tte man that cornea m with the gold 
riug, and iu goodly appavel, is respectfully invited to sit here, in 
a good place ; while the child of poverty, whose raiment is vile, is 
ordered to ett there, at the foot-stool ; and that without any re- 
gard to real merit or demerit. This ia the fashion of the world ; 
a fashion which all do more or less follow. 

It would in nowise be difficult to carry this train of thoughts 
to any reasonable length ; since the subject is no less prolific, 
than evincive of the distempered condition of the world we live 
in. But all that I further intend, is to remark, in few words, on 
shame — understood not in the sense here givcu it by the poet, 
as synonymous with dishonor or disgrace ; but as denoting a cer- 
tain kind of bosom sensation, utterly indescribable, and yet most 
clearly distinguishable from every other feeling of the heart. 

Sliame then, meaning the sense of shame, is one of the power- 
ful principles of our fallen nature ; and, lite our other natural 
principles, it does good or mischief according to the direction it 
takes. It operates moat powerfully in the seasons of childhood 
and youth, and effects on the whole much more good than ill ; 
for it is a preventive of indecency, and an incentive to laudable 
emuIatioD. An over-diffident youth, if properly encouraged, will 
esert himself to arrive at such attainments as shall give him 
confidence; but an over-confident one, being full of himself, thinks 
he has attained enough already, and of course boomes remiss. 
I believe it would be found, upou a close inspection of mankind 
in past ages as well as the present, that of truly great and escel- 
leat characters, a very large proportion had felt the pains of diffi- 
dence, and displayed upon their cheeks ihe blush of shame in 
their juvenile days. 
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The most virtuous do nothing to be ashamed of before men, and 
the most viciouB are without shame. But between the utmost 
limits of human virtuousness on the one side, and viciousness on 
the other, there is a vast interval which is filled up with mised 
eharacters of both sorts ; and upon tJmm, welt directed shame has 
a great and powerful influence, — " Many who have not resolutiou 
enough to avoid a bad actiou, have yet feeling enough to be 
ashamed of it." And that feeling of shame may prevent their 
repeating the misdeed ; whereas, of an offender who is utterly 
shameless, there is iio hope. 

Shame has a prodigious influenee in enforcing tiio laws of de- 
cency. Multitudes of people would not act as well as they do, 
if they were not ishained to act worse And it is better at least 
forsjuety that they hue the ^race Dfsiiame than no grace at 
ill 

Vice \m s tl e eomi w j of iti 1 U And why ? It is that 
itwij 1 eep itself m eountenai ce oi cacapo the confusion of 
shame Vice i^ conscious deformity and vicious persons are 
enal led to hold ap their heads in sooietj, chiefly from the hnow- 
Itdge or duiposil that numb fi al out them are deformed like 
tl emielves Wheiean it one stool qu te alone in the practice 
of V CO an 1 at the same time had the eyes of the good upon him, 
ie would 111 less dcspeiaU,ly hardenel be ashamed of himself. 
Hence -i notoriously vicious pe fon iiv ng iu a place where all 
the lest weiG iirtuous would bt, impelled, as it were, of very 
shame eithei to a.mend hi« ways i to iLmove to a more conge- 
nial society In shoit the benefits of 'iharae are alike great in 
nninber and in magoitudo ; so far forth, that it ia questionable 
whetlier, in the society of civilized man, there be not more persons 
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who act decently from the sense or fear of sli.ime, than from, the 
impulse of a sound moral pi-inciplo. 

Th tt 11 d t od hy the sophists of the last 

g wh. th w tl y w g I ainat Prejudice, — or rather in 

tl nf ffttb ht om society not only pure morals 

1 t th 1 f life, — artfully directed their 

fftpt llytthttl t notion of the feeling of shame. 

A d f rat th orreaponded to Ihoir zeal. It 

ddftthtd gth short-lived popularity of the 

wtg MyWlto ft blush iacurred a penalty at 

Ifhb dg 1 If young ladies in England. 

H tw th t I baeryed very carefully in the 

training of children, 

1st. Their natural sense of shame should not be put to trial too 
frequently, or too Bsverely. " Shame," says Mr. Loclte, " is in 
children a delicate principle, which a bad management of them 
presently extinguishes. If you shame them for every trespass, and 
especially if you do it before company, you will make them shame- 
loss. Moreover, if you expose them to excessive shame for their 
greater faults, they will be very likely to lose all shame, and if occa 
lost it is gone irrecoverably- By tampering with this feeling too 
often or with a rough hancl, children the most susceptible of 
shame, may be made quite callous to its influence." 

2d. Children should be guarded betimes against/a^se shame, 
which, in all its multifarious ramifications, aad, oftentimes, in the 
name and under the disguise of honor, has doiio frightful mis- 
chiefs to onr misjudging and deluded race. 
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And yet to possess but little, though it bo full enough for the 
teal wants of nature, is deemed ■wretchedness. Poverty is to 
many a delicate ear one of the most frightful words in the whole 
vocabulary of our language; but it should be remembered that 
the word has several degrees of signification, and is really fright- 
ful in the extreme degree only. 

True enough, the rags and filth, and the corresponding igno- 
rance and depravity, so common, ia the abodes of squalid poverty, 
are objects of disgust and horror ; aa they exhibit human nature 
in its utmost deformity, without anglit to shad tl j. t Tl 

laay poor, the vicious and profligate poor, n p am f 

wretehedness that is frightful indeed, and not nly f 1 tful I ut 
loathsome; and but little pity can be felt f th A f, 
which they bring upon themselves hj the die and n 

habits. 
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This is not, liowever, siraplo poverty, but poverty and the 
grossness of vice in alliance ; and it is tlie latter that gives the 
former its hideous coloring. Virtuous poverty, on the other 
liand, however disrespected by a scornful world, is, in sober trutii, 
respectable. It has a moral gracefulness that is peculiarly its 

It is not in the splendor of wealth, or on the lap of ease, that 
man, considered as a moral being, usually eshibits tho finest fea- 
tures of character. For the highest order of virtues can be de- 
veloped only in a condition of considerable hardships or suffer- 
ing ;— namely, tho virtues of fortitude, aelf-denial, patience, hu- 
mility, and i^uiet resignation. A family, that once had seen bet- 
ter days, struggliDg with misfortune, suffering " tho rich man's 
contumely," and the neglect and scorn of former familiars, but 
Buffering with fortitude and with pious resignation; a family 
always poor and accustomed to endure hardships, but of pure 
morals, industrious, honest, unrepining, contented, daily offering up 
thanlis to God for that little which it enjoys ; a father, a mother, 
oppressed with poverty, yet striving with ali the little means iu 
their power to send their children to school, and at the same time, 
both by precept and example, training them up at home, in the 
way they should go;— these, to the moral ken, are among t!ie 
most lovely spectacles that are ever eshibited in this fallen 
world. True, these humble virtues are like the flowers that 
" blush unseen." They are scarcely noticed, and much less ad- 
mired; while thousands greet with admiration and applause, 
whatever of shining virtue the eye can descry in tho ranks of 
wealth and grandeur. 

Tho Kev, Q. Orabbe, " the poet of reality, and of reality in 
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low lift," liaa portrayed with masterly powers of dcaoription both 
vicious and virtuous poverty— uot from fancy, but from what he 
saw, and knew. If the images of depravity in his poeui, The Bo- 
rough, be too coarse, too naked, and too hideous, to excite other 
emotions than those of disgust, — the images of virtue, which, 
also, were taken from the deepest shades of poverty, possess al- 
most unrivalled charms. The tale, for instance, of the Sad. 
Girl, a poor maid of the Borough, who, after waiting a long time 
in anxious expaotation of the return of the young sailor who had 
promised to marry her, at length received him emaciated and 
mortally sick, and nursed him day and night with the utmost 
tenderness, till lie breathed his last :— -this tale, in point of heart- 
moving interest, perhaps has scarcely a rival in the history cveu 
of romance and fiction. 

The following few lines of it show how venerable, how atiered, 
how lovely is the cottage of the poor when adorned with virtue 
and pure religion. 

"Still long slia iiura'd him; teiider tlionglits meantime 
Were iataroIiaiJg'd, aud Lopoa and Tiewa sublime ; 
To her he come to die, and every day 
She took some portion of tlic dread away ; 
With him bIic pray'd, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth'd the faiat heart, and lield the aching head : 
She canio with smiles tie hour ot pain to cheer ; 
Apart she aigh'd ; alone, she shod the tenr ; 
Then, as if breaking ftsim a cloud, she gare 
Ftoah light, and gilt the prtspcet of the gra?e." 
Blessed indcod are such poor ! and of such the number is, in all 
probability, far greater than is generally imagined ; the virtuous 
deeds and heavenly dispositions of the obscure children of poverty 
being very little known or noticed, Siwe by the Onmiseicnt eyo. 
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NUMBEK LXIV. 



There are of both sexes a number of volatile persons, who bear 
a near resemblance to the little playsoiae birds that skip perpe- 
tually from bush to busb. Their attention is iieYer fised ; their 
thouglits run upon every thing by turns, and stay upon nothing 
long. In eonversation tbey are unsettled and flighty ; when 
they read, " they gallop through a hook like a child looking for 
pictures." 

Characters of this sort abound in the upper regions of life, 
among those who have been badly educated, and have nothing to 
do ; and by a eelebrated writer they are admirably hit off in the 
following pictorial sketch of Vetusta. 

" She is to be again dressed fine, and keep her visiting day ; 
again to change the color of her clothes, again to have a new head, 
and again to put patches on her face. She is again to see who 
acts best at the playhouse, and who sings finest at the opera. 
She is again to make ten visits in a day, and be ton times in a 
day trying to talk artfully, easily, and politely about nothing. 
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She is again to be delighted with some new fashion, and again 
angry at the change of some old one. She is again to he at 
cards and gaming at midnight, and again in bod at noon. She 
is to be again pleased with hypocritical compliments, and again 
disturbed at imaginary affronts. She is to be again pleased at her 
good luck at gaming, and again tormented with the loss of her 
money. She is again to prepare herself for a birthnight, and 
again to see the town full of company. She is again to bear the 
cabals and intrigues of the town ; again to have secret intelligence 
of priyate amours, and early notices of marriages, quarrels, and 
partings." 

Such is the description of an elderly fashionable lady, of the 
London stamp ; a description which, under the fictitious name of 
a single individual, was meant to embrace a large class. 

Nor is it only in the regions of fashion and high life, that fri- 
volity of character is seen ; though there it baa the strongest 
stimulants, and the most ample means of displaying itself. For- 
tunate are they, on whom is imposed the salutary necessity of 
doing Gomething valuable with their existence ; whose daily oc- 
cupations, as well as worldly oircum stances, withhold them from 
an imitation of those called the great, but who by their frivolous 
pursuits, render themselves least among the little. 

A flighty, frivolous turn of mind, is owing partly to nature, 
partly to education, and partly to habit. 

Every body that is observant, must have seen that some 
children are more sedate, and others more volatile ; and that 
the latter, during their infantile years, are peculiarly pleasing 
for their pert vivacity. They perform childish things in the 
most engaging manner. And not in childhood only do they 
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gratify and please j io the following stage of early joutli there is 
a chann in the Tivaoiouaness of their temper, which we are apt 
to mistake for the germ of genius. But the expectation is often 
clisappointed at the period of mature age. There is then found 
a gay surface, but no depth ; a high-fed fancy, but a lank undor- 
staoding and feeble judgment. The man, even the aged man, is 
still as volatile, still as fond of little sports and of little things, 
still as boyish as when he was a boy 

The f it ft agi is gentially coire^ ondu s t tl e i.d ication 
of childhood Edueatnn goes far veiy far in dettimming jnd 
fixing obancteis and if none mort. than of joung mmds le 
markably vnacious Though a mori, th'iu idinary deeree of 
Tivaoity, m the early yeais f lite iff rds no suic promise of su 
perior stiength of unlerstandDig neither is it to be inteipreted 
on the othei hand as a sign that the undei standing wili be 
weak; for it sometimes is an accompaniment if great and 
shining paits But in e ther case the management of childien 
of this desiiiption s a luattei of peculiar dilicat-y If piudent 
care be taken to curb and regulate ■without est nguishmg the 
vivacity of tl eir tempeis if then attention be direited betimes 
to tilings most impoitant \nd serious if the s lid parts of cdu 
cationbe will wrought into their mmda — in sueh cases ilthough 
at last, they should turn o it to le but mertly of modeiate 
ab 1 1 es yet tl ey would stand a fa r chance of b ng lot ouly use- 
ful but p uliarly ag cable m n be s ot soe e v Contrariwise, 
if ther educati n be c nlucted aa too often t happens, in a 
I a ner calculated to nou sk and confirm the volatile bias of 
the nat e fheie w II be \ery 1 ttle hoje of (he r future re- 
speetabihty or usefulness. For should they have talents never so 
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bright, the chances fu'e ten to one that they will misemploy them. 
Or, on the other hand, if their understandings prove but slender, 
they will be always children ia manners and behavior ; — pert, 
lively, frolieksome children, with, hoary heads, and spectacles on 
the nose. 

" Habit is second nature." Especially when habit is super- 
added to the strong bias of nature, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to overcome it. And thus it happens that children of 
more than common liveliness of temper, so seldom learn to " put 
away childish things," when they come to be full grown men and 
women. Permitted to spend their early days in little elso than 
trifles, the habit of trifling becomes firmly rooted, and triflers 
they continue to be throughout the whole of their lives. The 
same volatileness, which made them so pleasing in their child- 
hood, rendere them shiftless, worthless, and of small repute, 
ever after. 
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NUMBER LXV. 



To obtain oonviotion of the trutU of t!iis observation of Eadras, 
tho Jewish sage, we need look OLly to that part of our own sys- 
tem, called the heart. Both the matm-ial and the moral heart 
of man are of mysterious and wonderful construction ; too deep 
to be fathomed by the line of philosophy, and too intricate to be 
explored by human ken. 

In regard to the material heart, aa stated in Kell's Auatoniy, 
" each veatriole of the heart will at least contain one ounce of 
blood. The heart contracts four thousand times in one hour ; 
fi'Om which it follows, that there passes through the heart, every 
hour, four tkonsand ounces, or three hundred and fifty pounds of 
blood. Now the whole mass of blood (in a common-sized hu- 
man body) is said to be about twenty-five pounds ; so that a 
quantity of blood ecjual to the whole mass of blood passes through 
the heart fourteen times in one hour ; which is about once in 
eveiy four minutes," 
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Dr. Palcy upon this stupendoua subject, sajs, " The heart is 
so complex in its iiiechanism, so delicate in many of its pai'tS; 
as seemingly to be little durable, and always liable to derange- 
ment ; yet shall this wonderful machine go, night and day, for 
eighty years together ; at the rate of a hundred thousand strokes 
everj twenty foui Lours, having, at every strobe, a great resist- 
ance to oveieome, and shall continue this action this length of 
time, without disorder, and without weariness. 

It IS a fact worthy of notice, that in this wonderful piece of 
ineahaniam, there ia,as it were, the power of repelling the med- 
dlesome eye of curiosity ; since, whilst we are in sound health, 
the mighty laboi that is perpetually going on in the little labora- 
tory vfithm, gives us no sort of disquietude, so long as we pay 
no close attention to the process ; hut no sooner does one eon- 
template it with close and undivided attention, than unpleasant 
and almost insupportable sensations check his impertinent incjui- 
sitiveness. Perhaps no one living would be able to fls his whole 
mind, for the space of a single minute, upon the pulsations of his 
own heart, without csperienoiiig sensations of indescribable un- 



All this is wonderful.—'* A mighty maae, but not loiLhout a 
plan." Who, that talies a sober view of the mechanism of his 
own heart, can say in that very heart, There is no God '■ 

Nor is the moral heart of man less wonderful than the mate- 
rial. It is remarkable that this too, as well as the natural heart, 
is repulsive to careful and stnct scrutiny. It is one of the most 
difficult of performances, for one to scrutinize the moral frame 
and operations of one's own heart with a steadfast and impartial 
eye ; the difficulty principally consisting in a violent aversion to 
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that kiiiU of sciiitmy, and the irksomeness of the process. And 
hence it is, that a great many persoES know less of their owu 
hearts, considered in a moral point of view, than of any thing else 
with which they are in a eonsiderah\e degree conversant. Par- 
tial as wo always are to our own understandings, and to our in- 
tellectual powers in genera!, wc judge of them with a great deal 
more nprigbtness and truth than we do of our hearts. The 
defects of the former we perceive, and own ; but those of the lat- 
ter we conceal as much as possible, not only from others, but from 
ourselves ; and are mightily offended when the finger even of a 
friend points them out to us. 

As the heart is the source of the affections and the volitions, 
so it is the seat of all real beauty and of all real deformity be- 
longing to man or woman. By its qualities, and by no standard 
else, is the worth or the vilcness of every human character to be 
determined. Ko splendor of talent, no brilliancy of action, even 
on virtue's side, can countervail the want of tightness of heart. 
Hence, while we are bound to judge others to be virtuous, in so 
far as they appear so from the tenor of their overt acts ; we must 
look deeper, far deeper, ia forming a judgment upon ourselves. 

In choosing a wife, a husband, or any familiar and bosom friend, 
the first coiisidei-ation is to be had to the qualities of the heart ; 
for if those be vile, no intellectual excellence can give promise of 
good. A man or a woman, either bad-hearted or heartless^ how- 
ever gifted with intellect, or furcished with accomplishments, is 
not one that will brighten the chain of friendship, or smooth the 
path of life. 

The heart that gravitates the wrong way, draws the under- 
standing along with it ; blinding, perverting, and duping that 
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iioLie faculty ; so tliat it judges of a thing, not aecoi'diug to wiia,t 
it really is, but according to the feeling and inclination of its 
treacherous adriser. This makes it so di£6eult for one to deter- 
mine right IE one's own cause. 

It is no leas melancholy than true, that, in general, we taJte 
infinitely less pains to improve our hearts, than to improve oui' 
understandings. Tet no point is clearer than that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual faculties can turn to no good acconnt, 
without a corresponding improvement of the moral faculties. 

Again, in eduoating children, the least degree of pains is 
usually t 1 n w th th I eatts. It is not their moral education 
that is so m k tt 1 d to ; the body and the mind are too 
generally n d tk It subjects of tuition, and not the heart, 
the temp tl ra If me. The vast superiority of the Chris- 
tian moral tj tb b t part of the morality of tke wisest pa- 
gans, consists very materially in this, that tke former embraces 
the views, motives and feelings of tke heart, whereas the latter 
regards the outward act only. Socrates taught some things ex- 
cellent in themselves, but his system reached only the surface of 
morality. It was for the Divine Teaoher, alone, to ineuleato 
moral duties upon true principles, by presorihing the cleansing 
of the fountain, as not only the best and the shortest, hut as the 
only way to purify the streams, 

A word on sensiJnhtj/ H'o quality, especially in female cka- 
raeter, is so much praised, admiied, and loved ; and for that rea- 
son, no quality is so often counteifuted And what is it? 
Not the susceptible teinpeument, which feels only for self or 
for one's own. — Not that sickly sensibility, which so enervates 
the mind, that it yields to even the lightest wind of adversity. 
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— Not that mock- sensibility, which weeps over a fictitious tale of 
woo. but has no sympathy for the real woea of life. No. These, 
and various others that might be named, are of the spurious 
brood. G-euuine sensibility — that sensibility which is indeed so 
estimable and lovely — is a m&ral quality ; of which it would be 
difficult to find a better definition, than is given in the following 
admirable lines of the poet, Gi-ray. 

"Teach me l« ]ove and to foj'girc; 
Esiict my own defoots to scan ; 
What oihers are to feel ; and fenow myself a man." 

Extraordinary sensibility, under the guidance of sound dis- 
cretion, is the source of noble virtues ; but if discretion is want 
ing, it may be the source of lamentable errors and faults. Wc 
are rational, as well as sentient beings, and our sensibilities, how- 
ever genuine and generous, wlil lead ua astray, if they arc at va- 
riance with the sober dictates of the understanding. 
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NUMBER LXVI. 



Few subjects Lave pi 3 1 g t b t t A 

pons tban that of ed t J j t f bj t llj 

misuaderstood. Mtdtl jt tdt d 

are forward to laud t tl gl p h p h, if 

is sensible of the full ^ f th t 

Education, in th m p p 1 cc pt d t 

mean mere learning S th t wl p pi talk t 1 t 
they generally unde d by 1 1 ttl tt g 1 th t li 

log children reading t th g phy g th t 

and so on ; and wlie th y h g t th i wl te 1 f 

learning is taught in th h I tl y f d ff I 

cated, and it la thought t b It g th tl w f It f th y 
fail to act well thei p t ( th t g f 1 f Oft t 
said that suob and such youths have an excellent education, 
when nothing farther is intended by it than that they have been 
accurately taught in the rudiments of what is called learning. 
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But that learning is not the "wliole of education, oi- even tlie 
moat essential part of it, is a trutt evinced by the divine testi- 
mony concerning Abraham, which hero follows : " I know him, 
that he will command his children a,ud his household after him 
to do justice and judgment." 

Ahrahora, one of the greatest and best of the race of Adam, 
was, perhaps, of all men the most careful to train up his children 
in the way they should go ; and his unequalled cai-e in that 
respect, was the means of entailing distinguishing blessings upou 
his posterity. Yet, till several ages and centuries after Abra- 
ham's day, nothing that we call learning, had existenoe in the 
world. There were no writers or readers : not even the letters 
of the alphabet were known by anybody living. 

What has been said above, is by no means meant to depreci- 
ate learning, which is to be regarded as one of the choicest of 
human blessings ; far more to be valued than treasures of gold 
and silver. Indeed, we can hardly he sufficiently thankful that 
we live in an age, so far exceeding all former times in the facil- 
ity of the means of imparting learning to the rising generation, 
and for zealous co-operations to diffuse it among all classes of 
society. A happy prospect will this open, provided the means 
be directed to the right end. Otherwise, giving children learn- 
ing makes them wise hut to do evil ; for the increase of faculty 
effected by learning, will be turned to good or ill, to benefit 
or mischief, according to the direotion it receives iu tho early 
years of life. 

Now, as learning only supplies ability, the great thing is to 
turn that ability to good account ; to prevent its running into 
mischief, and to incline it toward things that aro excellent. 
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Fov wlia-t though one had all the le!irning of the soliools ? So 
much the worse would it be for hiraself and for society, if his 
inclination led Mm to mate a vile use of it. Thongh a man have 
all knowledge, if he have not sound moral principle with it, he 
is tlie more dangerous and pestilent in proportion to his superior 
iidvantages and faculties. 

Every day's experience gives proof of this. The fraternity 
of forgers, swindlers, and cheats, so numerous and formidable 
at the present instant, consists, for the most part, of men of 
good education, as far as mere learning is regarded. Of that 
they have more than an equal share. But their early moral 
education having heen neglected, their learning is a curse to 
themselves and to all ahont them. Who would not choose that 
his son should I'ather never learn to write, tlian he tempted 
and led by means of his adroitness in penmanship, to the com- 
mission of felonious deeds, that would fix him in "durance 
vile" for years or for life ? And who oan reasonably espect that 
the learning given his children, will not be abused to their 
own shame, and to tlie shame of their kindred, unless he takes 
at least as much pains to shape aright their moral frame, as in 
their intellectual training? 

Moral education, without which there is nothing of lileraturo 
or of science that is not liable to be perverted to the worst pur- 
poses, is to be begun from the cradle. The first step is to teach 
the infantile subject implicit obedience to parental authority ; 
and then to rule with such moderation and sweetness, that it 
shall entirely trust and love the hand that guides it. In this 
way, the good impressions made upon the young mind are likely 
to be indelible, and there is ground to hope that the moral and 
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religious instructions you instil, will sink deep i tli li 
Nov is it precept alone that will suffice. Though " p 1 1 p 
precept " be given children, Emd their memories be t d w th 
moral and religious lore of the purest kind, it will b f I ttl 
avail, except a corresponding example be daily prei nt 1 1 f 
their eyes. 

" It is well known to the students in ornitholo y tl t tl 
younglings of singing birds listen to the old ones, d f lly 
learn their notes." And this propensity to imitatio 1 

obvious in children. Like those little birds, they a | n t 
mimic whatever is done or said iu their presence, and p lly 
the ways and manners of their parents and instructo b th t 
the example set before them by those who have the t th 

education, together with that of their young companions, has, of 
all human means, perhaps, the greatest influence in forming and 
fising their characters for life. 

In closing this subject, I will venture to throw out a few hints 
on a particular, to which has been paid far less attention than it 
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require, aiil 1 1 tl a eful incu!oation of religion and 
morality, vl eh a th e! s ot life to a, community ; there 
should be w V n nt the ^r n pies and habits, the republican 
virtues of nduatrj ecn omj and frugahty, together with p-ac- 
ticalpatr ot sni the i*itr ot st» which consists in the assiduoua 
discharge of all the so al lut e which venerates our repub- 
lican institut ons ani n al es the public good its paramount 
object ; — a pitr ot sm wh cl t! t lale part of the community 
are capabl of cher h ng anl p miticg in a superlative degree 
by their un ted nfl e c s anl xa pies. 

Thoujjl 1 nan nat re s ad lly the same every where, tlie 
varying modes an ! oust ma of 1 ff rent nations give it a diversi- 
fied appea anee po p a d g nd ir are the natural appendages 
of monarchy wh le pi c y or f lainness is a natural oliarnc- 
teristic of a free ropubl vh el ever assimilates to monarchy in 
proportion as t ape ta m one a and arrays itself in its trap- 
pings. It the efo e of no sm II importance that our customs, 
manners, and 1 ab ts b co gruous with the genius of our politi- 
cal institut ons or tl at there be ■» distinct naiionainess in the 
American ol arao e and th s etn be effected only by a general 
system of eduoat on p ssess g n certain respects, repxibhcan 
peeulmri£ e 

Such w a th n anne of Athens and Sparta; whose youth, 
however, m one most mpo tint espeot, were incomparably loss 
privileged tl an our wh not left to nature's light alone, have 
an Tin err in f gi de n tl e ( of hethlehem, — who are blest with 
a system of r ! g on and n o als which, wrought into the hearts 
and practice of the gene il community, would contribute, more 
than all otl r n enna to es It t e ndition and secure its freedom. 
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It limy be klil down as a masim, which should be engraveE 
in tho minds both of the rulers and the people, that the strong- 
est bulwark of liberty !a moral force, consisting in the united 
influences of knowledge and virtue. 
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NUMBER LXVII. 



In the 801 on ot joutli especially the imiginatini often runs 
away with the judgmeat A joung man gifted witli a warni im 
agination, but whose iult,niLrt is immituie foi wmt of uspe 
rienoe, views (I iDj, tl rougli a doeeptious jeispectu His 

throbbing head teems with flattering visions Evoiy thi ig that 
may turn fo his own favor ho takes for granted and every un 
toward incilent on the contrary that may ohini.e to thwart and. 
disappoint him he leaves oat i. f his calculat ons A bold ad\ or 
turer in the lottery of life, he feels quite sure of diawin^ ajiize , 
and his too great confidenoe is the vevy means of taming him ap 
a blank. For as, on the one hand, it prevents that oare and cir- 
cumspection in business which is necessary to success ; so. on the 
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other hand, it leads him to square his expenses, not to his real 
oivcum stances, but to ]ns visionary prospects. 

George Hopewell, a goodly youth, took in a decent cargo of 
ideas for tlie voyage of life, but forgot to take with him a single 
idea of meeting with adverse winds and with niiaad ventures. He 
was neither a simpleton nor an iguoramus. An honest heart had 
he, and a brain rather fertile than barren. He was weak in one 
particular only : — he was inclined to believe every thing that he 
found written in the cJironicles of the. imagination. In abort, 
none was more skilful in building aerial castles ; an art which, 
though it always gives pleasure to the artist, very seldom brings 
hira any profit. 

Thus equipped with mental stores, and furnished also with 
some cash, Hopewell begins business. He begins on a large 
scale, and naturally enough; for who, with a warm and pregnant 
imagination, could bear to be occupied with small things ? His 
great stock in trade, the most of which, by far, he had taken on 

credit, he now views with rapture. — ''AH this is worth , and its 

profits from the first turn will increase to the sum of . Well, 

I can turn it seven times in seven years, and shall then be worth 
fall thirty thousand dollars clear to myself" Hopewell, so rich 
in prospective funds, feels as if he had tliis wealth all in Land, 
and comes quite up to the reasonable ezpenaes of a man already 
worth thirty thousand dollars. 

A worm may penetrate and sink a ship as effectually as the 
ball of a cannoit. Hopewell met with no uncommon gust of ad- 
versity. Nothing did he lose by fire or water, and not much by 
bad debts ; yet his circumstances grew more and more narrow 
year by year, till, in less than seven years, he became insolvent to 
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a considerable amount. All this was owing, or principally owing 
to one single circumstaace, — living upon prospects, Kia outgoes 
constantly esceeded his iacomes. If, instead of being led away 
by the sorceress Imagination, lie had al! along conformed bis 
management and tlie expensea of bis living to his real eireumstan- 
COS, he might bave had, if not wealth, at least corapeteuoe. Many 
a promising and fine young man has been upset, by carrying more 
sail than his bark and bis ballast could bear. 

And bete permit me to offer a serious caution against running 
rashly and deeply in debt, — a ruinous imprudenco, to which all 
the numeroua, and in some respects respectable, family of the 
Hopcwells, are esceediDgly prone. 

It is no new remark, and yet not tlie worse for wear, that 
multitudes are undone as to their worldly affairs, by viewing 
things at a distance. 

It is thus the inconsiderate and sanguine deceive themselves, 
when they contract heavy debts. Viewing the thing at a dis- 
tance — at a distance of time — they view it in a false mirror. 

In the days of c u j utl and a t ma y of 3 even up to tl e 
days of our old age, w re apt to f el 3 we should be tb n 
dantly able to pay a 1 1 1 s x n onths o a twelve on 1 he ce 
Imagination furnishes wtbnay anl a n alund nee a 
aftertimes, though we b e none fo the p e e t Only j, ve us 
a long pay-day, and we can lo tl o we can lo t t B t the 
wheel of time presently b g o nl the six month o the twel e 
month, or the yet longer period. It vanishes like a dream . diid 
the debtor, failing in his calculations, if he calculated at all, is 
quite as unable to pay as he was at the instant the contract was 
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mado. He is now ivi tlie banda of his 


creditor, who cau spare 


liiin or ruin him, as he pleases. 




B, g d bt b 


wii h f p p u 


ti b t J p J t b P P 


ty b t 1 t Is 


Ofth wl h b d t 


d h tl p t 


how 1 } tt ly d 


t t ? H w m y 


lia t f t I tl h t f t til 


d teg ty t wl 1 


th T w f Ir t tl 1 H w 


J p mjt 1 byth 


VI 1 t t m[ t t t f 1 


b d m t 


ce h t d m to ! g 


t 11 wl k w th m 


their better days ? 




Credit, so invaluable to all who are i 


in any reputable kind of 


business, and eapeeially to those who ha 


ve little else to depend 


upon, is of a delicate and fi'ail nature : 


it must be used with 


moderation, or it languishes and dies. 


A raau disposed at ail 


times to extend his credit as far as he possibly can, or to take up 



all the credit he can get, has maoy chances to one of being a 
bankrupt in credit as well as in circumstances. 

A word to spirited young men ; — a word that will apply fully 
as well to a great raany wlio are not young. 

If credit, long credit be offered you — pause awhile ere you 
swallow the bait. Consider the thing on all sides, and ia all its 
bearings — its misc/iances as well as its c/mnces. — Credit, long 
credit, with interest. With interest! '-There's the rub." 
This same interest is a devourer : it eats like a canker. 
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NUMBER LXVIII. 



0-AJlING- 



The Play at Cards, wliioh at the first was used for mere amnao- 
ment, no sooner was adopted by avarice tlian it turned to be 
gaming .--—and through this transmutation of its nature as well 
as name, it has proved one of tha gi'eatest scourges of the coni- 
munity, every where, in all the four quarters of tlie world. 

Avarice is a mother-sin, of whose mimeroaa brood Gaining 
is the most haggard and wretched ; for however abundant be its 
prey, it never thrives. It devours innumerable failings, and yet 
remains ever lean itself. There is a curse upon its basket and 
store ; a curse that blights its gains, and turns its enjoyments to 
wormwood and galh Neither is this to be wondered at, when 
we consider the objects of gaining; the principles of the art ; 
and the certain and necessary consequences of t!io practice or 
habit. 

The main object of tlie gamester, is to acquire wealth by 
pluuder, without regEird \o the age, or ses, or oiroiimstances of 
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iiriy who fall into his toils. For it makes no difterence mbether 
the victim be a stranger or a familiar aci^uaiDtance, a man of age 
and esperience ov a stripling, aa alien from his blood or his own 
mother's Bon. 

Gamesters by profeesioa, are a migratory tribo, as etrongly 
niarlted with peculiarities as the gypsies. Thoy have a jargon 
that is all their own ; a jargon which, interlarded with oaths and 
blasphemies, is in conimon use at their board. Also, they have 
a kind of police belonging osclwsively to themselves. Other 
men form themselves into distinct liodies, for valuable aad noble 
purposes ; some for the improvement of the individual members ; 
some for the furtherance of the arts and sciences ; and some for 
the promotion of t\ie holy cause of religion and morality, and 
particularly of charity ; and all these have by laws and regula- 
tions corresponding to the worthiness of the ends in view. 
So, also, gamesters have a code of laws — the laws of the 
table — perfectly corresponding, in the main, to the base ends 
they aim at. Bat it may be said, and indeed it has been said 
that the laws of the gaming room prohibit foul plat/, under the 
penalty of expulsion ; that a considerable portion of gamesters 
are men of rank, and of a delieate sense of honor — men who 
would sooner lose their heart's blood than trespass upon the rules 
of tho game. He it so. The question then arises, Wknt is foul 
play? Its raeaaing, I believe, is pretty much eoniined to direct 
fraud, or downright cheating in the management of the cards. 
This touches the honor, and tlie moral sense, forsooth, of game- 
sters ; so that the delinquent, if his fraud be manifest, falls under 
the general reprobation, and is no longer considered fit for the 
company of gentlemen. On the other hand, wliat is fair flay'! 
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Assui-cd]j it has a marvellous latitude of meaning. For aceord- 
ing to the casuistry of even the most ixpright and honorable game- 
sters, '' Every advantage may be legitimately taken of the young, 
the unwary, and the inebriated, which superior coolness, skill, 
address, and activity can supply." Yes, the gamester may in- 
veigle the unwary youth to the table, and artfully lead him on, 
step by step, till he has stripped him of bis whole patrimony ; 
or he may secretly help to mtosiiati t fellow pliycr, and, taking 
advantage of his inebriation iD'-tintly plunge Iinn into a condition 
of wretcliedness inl rum — ho may do all thi^ and much more, 
and yet be considered as a fan gamester, a gentleman of honor ! 

The dreadful cjn&e[uences of gaming arc too numerous to 
be told in a short essay, and some of them are too obvious to need 
it. I touch not upon the most awful part of the subject — the 
hopeless death of tlie nnrepenting gamester, and the peculiar 
terrihleness of his audit. Nor will the narrow limits I have 
prescribed to myself, permit me to detail the deplorable conse- 
quences that this practice brings after it upon society at large. 
I will only mention, therefore, soinc instances of the harm which 
gamesters inevitably bring upon themselves in the present life : 
meaning this for the special benefit of those, who are but on tiio 
threshold of the practice. 

"Every amiable propensity in theheart of man, every endeariag 
tie, every sacred pledge, every honorable feeiing, are set aside 
and forgotten when gaming takes possession of the human mind." 
This is not said at random ; it is the voice of truth and espe- 
rienoe, and has been exemplified in innumerable instances. And 
yet the danger is neither seen nor apprehended by the young 
beginner. Many a youth cf fair promise enters upon the career 
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of gaming more out of thoughtlessness than viciouaaess. Not 
awave of tlie fraud with which the system is implicated, nor of 
the train of bad propensities that neoesssirily enter into the com- 
tiosition of a gamester, he steps into tlse fatal path nithout inten- 
tion of pursuing it far, and without fear of being lost in its 
labyrinths. But presently the leprosy seizes him, and the plague 
of it overspreads his whole mind and heart. His love of gaming 
increases alike, whether he gaioa or loses. It fixes, and as it 
were fascinates his whole att t th t y th 1 g 

lected. The company he k p tl 1 j, 11 tl 

scenes of depredation he da ly w t p n w tl h m th 

source of moral feeling. Tl j 1 y tl g th 
cidental to the employ in wh h h ag d t i 

city of temper. He is lost to all that is good, and prepared for 
every evil. He who, by habits of industry, might have been of 
competent wealth ; he who might have been the source of joy 
and felicity to an amiable wife, and the father of children that 
would have blessed his memory ; he who might have been an 
ornament to society, and an honor to the family of man, is 
at last a vagabond — as destitute of property as of principle — the 
grief and shame of his kindred — despised of the world, and a 
burden to himself 
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Thu Brazilians had been so long ad n lly inui-od to the 

abominable practice of eating bun n fl b that the Christian 
missionaries found it less difficult t t th c f an j other of 
their eril practices than of this. Th I fjj f these savages 
was in their cannibal feasts ; the w n n an i th hildren, as well 
as the men, partaking of them with delight ; insomucli that noth- 
ing was harder of cure than this umiatural appetite, 

Mr. Southey, in his history of Brazii, relates a stoi'j of the 
following tenor. No very long time after the Portuguese had 
obtained possession of Brazil, a Jesuit undertook to Christianize 
a Brazilian woman of grea,t age. He catechized her, ho instruct- 
ed Iier, as he conceived, in the nature of Christianity. Finding 
her at the point of death, he began to inquire whether there was 
any kind of food which she could take. — " Grandain," said he 
(that being the word of courtesy by which it was usual to address 
old women), '' if I wore to get you a little sugar now, or a mouth- 
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fu] of some of our nice things whicli wc get fvom lieyond the sea, 
do you think you could eat it?" — "Ah, my gi'andsoa." replied the 
old worarm, " my stomticli goes against every thing. There is 
but one thing which I think I could touch. If I had t/ie little 
hand of a little tapua boy, I think Icotdd pick the little bones ; 
-—but woe is me, there is no one to go out andsluiot one forme!" 

As this extraordinary morsel of history corroborates an observa- 
tioa not unfrequently made, that with some of the pagans, among 
whom Christian missionaries have labored, cannibalism had been 
found the most incurable of any of their vices ; at the same time, 
it strikingly exemplifies generally the almost incurable nature 
of inveterate, vicious habits. It is a counterpart to that portion 
of inspiration, which represents it as extremely difB.cult, and nest 
to impossible, for one that is accustomed to do evil to learn to do 
well. 

It is a proverbial saying, that habit is second nature ; meaning. 
I conceive, that whatever of taste, appetite, inclination, or affec- 
tion, we acquire by habit, becomes as natural to us as if it were, 
born with us. This is a thing obvioits to general experience and 
observation. Bat there is one other thing near akin to it, which 
though not quite so obvious, is perhaps equally true. It is this : 
the second nature, that lias grown out of evil habits, cleaves to 
us, in some degree, as long as we live, and that, notwithstanding 
principles of real piety at heart. 

It is freely admitted that the grandam, whose strange story 
has just been rehearsed, was merely a nominal Christian, and but 
very imperfectly instructed in even the doctrinal knowledge of 
our holy religion. But suppose the reverse of this; suppose 
she had become a Christian indeed. What then ? No doubt she 
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would have abhorred the idea of shooting a tapna buy, that she 
might pick the little bones of his little hand. No doubt sho would 
haYe abhorred cannibalism as a mon t m But it is not 

quite so certain that her appetUc wt 1 1 t 11 t n have been 
efitirely free from hankerings after tl t 1 f od to which 

she bad been so long aceaatomed, ai 1 wl 1 f 11 things, waa 
the most delicious to her taste. 

The truth is. any one who contracts bad habits, admits into 
his garrison iaveterate and lestlesa foei, nhcin he cm ne\er on 
tirely expel. Sometimes he may iceni to get a i?omj)lete mia 
tevy of them, when, of a sudden, they mii-.tci anew their lebpl 
lions forces, and quite overpower him Oi cieu thjugh, by the 
force of moral and religious principle, along with oyer wakeful 
vigilance, he keep under these foes, ^ct they give him incessant 
alarm, inquietude and vexation They aie the toiment of his 
life, and embitter his last moments In many a yiituous boaom 
there isahard struggle betweeHirinoipleindpiopensit\ , betneeii 
a deep sense of duty, morality, and religion, and the violence of 
appetites and passions that had been nourished by habit till they 
were grown «p to gigantic strength. A struggle, in which 
though virtue gain the victory, it is gained at the expense of pains 
which are neither few nor small — of pains comparable to those 
occasioned by cutting off a hand, or plucking out an eye. So true 
is it that vicious habits are either our ruin and destruction, or, at 
the best, will be a plague to us, however mnch we may wish and 
strive to uproot tliem utterly from our minds and hearts. 

It was with reference to the almost invincible force of habit, 
that the wise man penned the aphorisms so worthy to be put in 
letters of gold, and hung up in the mansion of every rising family : 
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■—" Tiain up a child in the way lie should go; and when be ia 
old he will not depart from it." Upon the saine principle of the 
power of habit, if, reversing the aphorism, you train up your 
child in the way he should not go ; if you countenance his faults ; 
if you encourage rather than check his vice ; there are many 
chances to oae, that shame and ruin will he his portion. But 
though this is clearly the voice of truth and espericnce. yet many 
infatuated pai'ents lull themselves in the espectation that the 
faults of their children will be cured by time : a notion no less 
fatal than it is false. Indeed, time may, perchance, correct the 
errors of inexperience, or the mere follies of childhood and im- 
mature youth ; but not Immoralities — Hot real viciousness of 
disposition and action — not falsehood, fraud, profanenesa, profli- 
gacy, or any real vice that can be named. Diseases of the mind, 
like those of the body, usually become the more inveterate by 
time. Time ripens the inceptive evil into habit ; and time again 
strengthens and confirms the incipient habit. Every day adds 
somewhat to its strength : every new indulgence gives it a firmer 
root ; and it incorporates itself at last with tlie very fibres of 
tlio heart. 

See the knurly oak, which no arm of flesh can bond ; which 
nothing but tlie bolt of heaven can rive : — this same oak was once 
a pliant twig. 

Guard, then, with utmost care — let parents guard their chil- 
dren, and let all those of the young, who have come to years of 
discretion, ^uiu-d themselves — against the inceptive ingress of 
any and every vicious habit : for— 

■' When the fox has unco got in liia noae, 

He soon finds m«aTiii to mfike his body eiitei'." 
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Two English poets, of eiiiinent but very xinequal geiiius, are 
ctiarnetrieally in opposition to one another in their descriptions of 
the same great object^ 77(C World. The following lines of Mil- 
ton, give only tlie briglit side of the picture. 

" Wherefore did nnture pour lier bountias forth 
With Bueh a fall and miwithdrawing hand ; 
Covering the enrth witii odors, fruits, nnd flocks, 
Thranging the seas with spawn innnmerafale, 
But all to please and sato the curioua taate. 
And give unbounded pleasure nntfl man ! " 

On the contrary, the diBappointed Dr. Young, contemplating 
the world through the spleen and gloom of liia own hmaor, de- 
scribes it as an abode altogether dismal. 

" A part, liow small, of this teiTaqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man I The rest a wnste, 
Bocks, deserts, :&ozen seaa, and burning sands, 
Wild hannta of monstera, poisons, atings and deathl 
Suet is earth's melanebolj map 1 " 
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A. mulaiii:iioly Miup, indeed; but, thaiit God, not the true 

'i'hei-e are some who seem to make it a point of conscience to 
spoak disparagingly of tlie world tliey live in, as if tliey thouglit 
it was honoring tlie Maker to despise his workmanship. Trae 
enough, it is an evU world ; and why ? It is not so of itself, hut 
by reason of the evilness of the race of moral beings that inhabit 
it. It is the moredj rather tlian the natural map of the world, 
that is unamiable and hideous. 

The original frame of the world was good : a comniodioua, 
beautiful and superb mansion, altogether fit for the abode of an or- 
der of sinless creatures, compounded of the rational and the 
animal natures. And notwithstanding the frightful change it 
underwent by means of the apostacy, it is still in itself a good 
world; that 5s to say, it is a building well adapted to tbe condi- 
tion of the guilty tenants — '■ prisoners of hope" — who are des- 
tined to pass a short residence ia it. What though the " thorn 
and the thistle," the noxious weed and the prickly brier gi'ow up 
spontaneously, whilst plants and tre a that e go i for food 
must be cultivated with great cai'e an 1 to 1 ^ An 1 w hat tl ough 
man is impelled to eat his bread in the weat of h fa e a d t 
be daily mustering iip the resources of L s ud and bo ly n or 
der to reduce stubborn matter toh s anl con en nee' Wl 
this is entirely befitting his present ond t o — to w t the de- 
pravation of his affections, appetit s anl jaa oni and h a state 
of trial : it precludes the possibil ty of g n il diene wh eh 
would render him more vicious by a j degiees th n be b ow 
What though crosses and disappo nt e s a iiues and s rrow 
nto thelotofman, andth e 1 an en pf esorle 
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fieiency iu even the best of hia enjoyments, that not a single In- 
dividual of the whole race is io all respects happy ? These very 
evils are preventives of moral evil. Through the divine influ- 
enoe, in a thousand instances they earb our passions, humanize 
our dispositions, and bring our minds to a right state of reoollec- 
tioB, and to new and better purposes of action. And finally, 
what though, while worldly enjoyments are ever mixed with alloy 
and are ever nn satisfactory, life itself is frail and fleeting? 
What though death is daily mowing down his thousands and tens 
of thousands without distinction of age or degree ? Awful as is 
this law of mortality, and clearly evincive as it is of original 
transgression, it is a dispensation of which there is a moral ne- 
cessity. If men were in this world immortal, or held their lives 
upon aseeute lease for hundreds of years, in all pvobahilityagreat 
proportion of them would extend their transgressions far beyond 
the present bounds of human depravity. The consciousness of 
the shortness and brittleuess of life, bridles ia avarice and ambi- 
tion. The fear of death is a strong curb upon appetite and 
passion. Death breaks in pieces gigantic schemes of oppression, 
delivers the world from unfeeling oppressors, scatters abroad the 
unrighteous hoards of avaricious worldlings, and is the great hum- 
bler of upstart pride and arrogance. 

It is, I repeat, the moral condition and conduct of the tenant, 
that mars the beauty and poisons the comforts of the tenement. 
The promised " new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness," would 
be no unhappy world, even with the physical form and properties 
of the one we inhabit. 

Were the heavens above as black as sackcloth, or glaring 
with light of a frightful hue, and were the earth beneath us prc- 
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seiiting to our senses nothing bat objects of disgust and horror ; 
then, indeed, the world would correspond with the rueful de- 
scriptions whicli querulous genius Las given of it. Then, in- 
deed, the following lines of poetry would possess no less truth 
than bfiauty. 

" For all 1 what ia tliere of inferior bivtli, 
Tliat breathes, or creeps upon the diist of earth, 
■ffhat ivretched creature, of what wretolied kind, 
Than man more west, calainitons and blind!" 

Uut the truth is, though fallen man is weak, and blind, and 
sinful, yet his earthly condition, so far from being calamitous be- 
yond that of all other creatures, is attended with a great many 
eirCTimatances of comfort and delight. 

The earth, even in its present state, is filled with the good- 
ness of the beneficent Creator ; and Man, is the object of his es- 
pecial care and bounty, la it nothing that, above and around 
us, light and colors, with their corresponding shades, arc infinite- 
ly diversified, to soothe and gratify the eye? That we are fur- 
nished with auoh sweet and melodious sounds to charm the ear ? 
That the earth afi'ords such a variety to delight the palate ? 
That it is decked with the enamel of innumerable flowers of varied 
colors and delicious fragrance 1 That by a nice admixture of its 
different elements, the atmosphere is so exactly fitted for respira- 
tion ? That the silk-worm spins to adorn, the sheep bears a 
fleece to warm, and the ground itself yields the rudiments of fine 
linen to array our frail bodies ? That, ia all parts of the world, 
there is furnished a supply of medicaments for the particular 
diseases of the climates ? That fire, air, and water, along with 
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a gieat variety of minerals, are made, in so many ways, to minis- 
ter to the convenience and adornment, as weli as to the Bubsist- 
CQoe of ouf race ? Is all this aggregate of earthly benefits aud 
blessings to be accounted as nothing ? Shall man, loaded as lie 
is with BO many unmerited temporal blessings, complain and fi'et 
because they are mixed witli natural evil ? Bspeoially shall he 
do it, when a full moiety of the calamities he suffers, are brought 
upon him, not by the direct hand of Providence, but by liis own 
follies and crimes ? 

To love the world more than Hiui who made it, and life more 
than Him who gave it, is that worldly miudedness which is base 
and criminal. But a moderate or subordinate love of the world, 
of life, and of all its innocent enjoyments, along with lively 
gratitude to their donor, is what becomes our rational and moral 
nature. Whereas, on the other hand, to think or speak contemp- 
tuously of the common gifts of Providence, betokens as little of 
humility as of thankfulness. 
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One of the distinctive ([aallties of our nature is the principle of 
curiosity ; whereby we ave distinguisLable even more clearly tLan 
by the prinoiple of reason from the brate animals, of which sev- 
eral Icinda seem poasesscd of some small degree of rational faculty, 
but very seldom, or never, manifest an inquisitive curiosity after 
any kind of information. Whereas, in our own species, the dis- 
position to pry into the How, and the Why, is sometimes seen 
from the very cradle, and is always to be regarded as an auspicious 
token ; it being, in fact, the germin of all future improvement— 
the genuine bud of intellectual fruit. Nor scarojy is it conceiv- 
able, how gi'eat advantage might be taken of such a toward dis- 
position, were it under tlie constant management of superior skill 
united with patient industry. But ia the nurture and training 
itp of children, this important particular is, for the most part, 
overlooked, and their early curiosity either damped or misdirect- 
ed. And, in this way, many are made dullards or frivolous, who 
miglit. ■ iive Leisti shaped to intellectual excellence. 
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" Ouriosit.y in cliildreij," obsorves the admirable Loclte. " ia 
but aa appetite after knowledge, and thei'efore ought to be cn- 
cOTiraged in them, not only as a good sign, but as the great instru- 
ment nature Las provided to remove that ignoranee they are born 
with ; and wliich, without this busy inquisitiveness, will make 
theni dull and useless creatures/' 

The passage here quoted, is a text, which might furnish mat- 
ter enoiigh for a long practical discourse on education. But my 
design is only to throw out hints, to be improved and enlarged 
upon by the intelligent reader. 

Were we ourselves cast upon a strange country, wliere every 
thing was unknown to us, and were we destined to spend our lives 
there, our only way of acquiring the knowledge of it, would be by 
questioning the esperienced inhabitants. Accordingly, if not 
downn'glit dolts, we should feel disposed to ask tliem a multitude 
of questions, of which tlie most part would seem frivolous, imper- 
tinent, and even ridiculous, to those who knew the country well. 
Now should they all, witli one aceord, refuse to answer our ques- 
tions, or turn us off with false or improper answers, or langh u.'i 
to acorn for our ignorance and impertinence, and even proceed 
to chide us, with contumelious espresstons, for the interruption 
and trouble given them by our inquisitiveness ; such treatment 
would naturally damp and discourage us, and involve us at last 
in tlie hopeless condition of contented ignorance. 

But should we find there only a few to heed our inquiries ; to 
give patient and correct answers to our questions ; to encourage our 
curiosity by the gentleness of tbeir manners and the readiness of 
fkeir replies ; how deeply should we feel ourselves indebted to 
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those precious few, and how happily facilitated would be our pro- 
gress ! 

And such as this, but yet more eminently so, is the condi- 
tion of little children. Not merely are they strangers ia a strange 
land ; tliey are come into a. world, where to tliem every tking is 
new and strange ; a world, of which, and of all therein, they are 
uttei'ly ignorant. And how do thene newly-born citizens of the 
world act? Why, just as persons come to years wonld act tin- 
der the like eircum stances. God hath given them an appetite for 
knowledge, and they seek after it with ardency. What is this t 
WluU is that made for ? How is it done, and why is it so 1 
These, and scores of similar questions are aslced in early 
childhood ; and though they would be impci'tiaent and ridiculous 
if coaling from the lips of adult age, yet from the mouths of 
these little prattlers they are strictly proper. To them the in- 
formation they inijuire after is material, though their questions 
may seem trifling in the eyes of those to whom the things were 
long since known, 

A great deal might be made out of the inquisitivencss or 
curiosity so natural to children- If rightly managedj it would be 
the mainspring to intellectual iniproveraont. Were their inc[uirie8 
properly encouraged, it would lead tjiem to think for themselves ; 
it would put them upon the exercise of their reason, as well as of 
their memory ; aud would settle in them the habit of inquiry. 
At the same time, whenever there was observable in them a for- 
ward pertness, or anyroalimpertinenc'e, it might easily be checked, 
without dampening their curiosity, by parents or teachers pos- 
sessing aoy considerable degree of prudence and skill. 

Bat all this requires a considerable degree of toil. It is by 
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much the easier way, barely to give the child a lesson to learn 
by heart, and whip him if his memory fail, than to aid in cnlight- 
eoing and enlarging the infantile faculties of his undeis tan ding. 
And so, we generally take this easier way. We stop their little 
mouths, when they presume to inteiTupt, oi puzzle us, with their 
:^ue8tion3| and iustead of encouraging them to start subjects of 
themselves, we confine them to our own prescriptions. We 
pinion the young mind, and then bid it soar. 

Some parent*, observing carefully the old proverb, to " nip 
in the hud," indignantly rebuke the iucjuisitiveness of their chil- 
dren, as insufferable impertinence. And sure enough, sucli chil- 
dren are effectually nipt in the bud ; for it is ten to one that they 
will never become men and women of inquiring minds. Others, 
ftgain, turn off the questions of tjieir children with false answers, 
and thereby directly lead them to the practice of lying. I have 
seen fathers so stately and stem, that their children scarcely durst 
speak to them, and much less familiarly question them. And I 
have seen schoolmasters, who would requite the famiSiar questions 
of a little pupil with a frightening frown, if not with a hard 
blow. 
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Mr. Locke, iii hia invaluable treatise concerning Education, re- 
lates tte story which liere follows. 

" There was in a town in. the West, a man of disturbed brain, 
whom the bojs used to teaze, when he came ia their way. This 
fellow, one day seeing in the streets one of those lads that used 
to vex him, stepped into a cutler's shop he was near, and there 
seizing on a nuked sword, made after the boy, who, seeing him 
coming so armed, betook himself to his feet, and ran for his life, 
and, by good luck, had strength and heals enough to roach his 
ikther's house before the madman could get up to hiai. The 
door was only latched ; and when he had the latch in his hand, 
ho turned about his head to see how near his pursuer was, who 
was in the entrance of the porch, with Lis sword up, ready to 
strike, and he bad just time to get in and clap to the door, to 
avoid the blow, which, though his body escaped, hia mind did not. 
This frightening idea made so deep an impression theiC; that it 
lasted many years, if not all his life after; for, tolling this story 
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ivlien he wiis a man, ho said, that after tbat time till thou, he 
uever went in at that door (that he eould remember) at any time, 
without looking hack, whatever busiaess he had in his head, or 
how little soever, before lie came thither, he thought of this mad- 

This instance, though a most extraordinary one, is rather bo 
ill degree than in kind; for tliousands have been haunted, all 
their lifetime, with frightening ideas received in childhood, 

I will venture to lay it down as a position at least probitble, 
that the children of Adam's race are born into the world very 
much alike, excepting the rare instances of idiotism. Their 
faculties and inclinations are nearly the same, and the diifereuces 
which appear in after-times, are owing, in a great measure, to the 
instruction they recaive, the company they keep, and the manner 
in whioi they are managed. This assumption is, I humbly oou- 
ceive, fully defensible on the broad ground of reason and experi- 
ence, and too obvious to escape general observation. But it is 
far less obvious, though equally true, that early impressions con- 
tribute very materially to make the difference in human oharaotera 
— relative to their tastes, their diapositions, and the bent of their 
faculties. 

Whilst the infaut is yet cradled in the mother's arras, long 
ere it can artioulate words, it is beginning to receive impressions, 
which will influence, more or less, the future periods of life. 
And though we know not in what precise degrees such early im- 
pressions operate ; how far their opposites render some irascible, 
revengeful, or sullen, and others mild, well-tempered, and social; 
how far they contribute to the firmness of the future character on 
the o^ic hand, and to a cowardly timidity on the other ; yet it is 
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bejouil all icasonablc doubt, that thoir ivifluenee is great and 
durable. The Arabs of the Great Desert, have all a sameness 
of oharaoter among themselves, together with striking points of 
difference from every other class of Hiankind ; and their character 
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she is bauntecl with the horrible spectres, as it ivere, of the 
savage ludians, who niurdered her father and mother before her 
face when she was a little child. How great mnst have been the 
whole amount of lier sufferings from that circumstance, during the 
long apace of upwards of sixty years ! 

And neither few nor small, throughout the whole course of 
their lives, must have been their sufferings, whose infantile minds 
had been accustomed to the frightening bugbears of superstition. 
For even though, in riper years, their reason should convince 
them never so clearly of the absurdity of such fears, yet the 
impress upon the imagination is indelible. Times have been, 
when stories of witchcraft, of spectres in the dark, and especially 
about the sepulchres of the dead, were commonly reported and 
fully believed ; when a candle burning blue was the sign of a 
spirit ia the house ; when the tallow rising up against the wick 

f tl e o ndle, was styled a winding-sheet, and reckoned an omen 
of leath the family ; and when a coal in the shape of a coffin, 
fly ug out of the fire toward any particular person, betokened 
t! at the leath of that person was near. — With what labor and 
).a ns d d they weave for themselves, and for their children, the 

eb of n sery ! In those ages of gloomy superstition, which 
e ow are but recently past away, the real ills of life were far 

xceeded by the imaginary ones. 

But to return from this digi'ession : children possessed of a 
uiore than common suseoptibilLty of sliamo, may be injured for 
life by patting that distressful feeling to a too severe trial ; and 
others may be made shameless by shaming them too often ; 
while a temper naturally stiff and unyielding, may be made re- 
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vengeful, aud desperately malignant, by improssioas of injastice 
and cruelty experienced in the season of cliildhood. 

In families, and la schools, wliere almost the popish incLuisi- 
tion Is practised upon the children ; where they are compelled 
to confess unproved and unprovahle faults, and sometimes made, 
by the torture of the whip or ferale, to confess faults of which 
they are not guilty ;— how pernicious are the impressions left 
upon their minds, which ever after will rankle in their memories ! 
And so again, when children, by bad management at first, are 
made disgusted with their learning, seldom, and not without 
great difficulty, cjin tliey bo brought to InvR it heartily thcro- 
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In this free, commercial, speculating and money-loving country, 
the wlieel of fortune is turning up blanks and prizes alternately ; 
Bomo families decaying and sinking, and others rising to wealth ; 
tho griefs of the former greatly oTOrbalancing the real joys of 
the latter. 

One of the bitterest calamities of life, is the sudden fall from 
affluence, or competence, to poverty. Not that what W3 call 
poverty, is so very distressing of itself. In some countries, it 
implies a privation of the indispensable necessaries of life, or the 
safferance of hunger and nakedness ; bat/tB;e, few are so poor that, 
with prudent care and assiduous industry, tliey may not provide 
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tliCimHelvea witli ivholesonio food and comfortable raiment. Mul- 
titudes, in this country, of the poorest olaases, are neither the 
least contented, nor the least happy. Unaoouatomed to tho 
elegancies and luxuries of life, they feel no hankering after them ; 
and aeoustomed to earn their bread by their toil, they regard 
labor as no hardship. It procures them two very essential en- 
joyments — keen appetite and sound sleep ; and with respect to 
real and heartfelt Jovialness, they very often have more than an 
eq^ual share. 

That degree of poverty, which includes not in it the pinching 
want of real necessaries wounds the mind alono : and it often 
deeply wounds the minds of those who have fallen from easy and 
plentiful circumstances. To them it is an evil indeed, A com^ 
parison of the past with the present, renders tho present irksome 
to them, if not intolerable. Tlie real or imaginary neglects they 
experience in society, and from even their former familiars, plant, 
as it were, thorns in their hearts. Time wears away, however, 
the puBgCBcy of first impressions. There is (and the goodness 
of the Creator is clearly manifested in it), as it were, a principle 
of elasticity in the minds of human beings, which enables them 
to recover themselves when crushed down by the shocks of ad- 
versity, and to accommodate, after a while, their feelings to their 
circumstances with marvellous facility. But far above and be- 
yond this, the balm that Beligion furnishes has the never- failing 
virtue of removing the corrosions of the heart, occasioned by 
worldly misfortunes. 

No human prudence can always secure its subject from dis- 
astrous reverses in worldly circumstances. In times of old, 
" iliere came a great wind from the wilderness, and smote tho 
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four cornevs of the liouse," in whicli tlie sons and daughters of 
the man of tlie East — as distinguished for benevolence and 
cliavity as for wealth — " were eating, and drinking wine." In a 
single hour, his vast siihstanoe, and the natural heirs to it, were 
all swept from him. And recent espericneu teaches that, in 
America as well oa in Asia, a great irnnd may destroy in a single 
hour, what many years of painful industry had accumulated. 
The most flattering condition of worldly prosperity is sometimes 
found to be like the smoothness of the surface of the waters, in 
their approximation to a cataract. 

But though it is not in the power of prudence to secure 
earthly possessions io all cases, yet often, and for the most 
part, they are lost by imprudence. It ought to he held in gen- 
eral remembrance, " that nothing will supply the want of pru- 
dence ; that negligence and irregularity, long continued." will 
sijik both fortune and character, and that if there be but little 
moral good in worldly prudence, there is a great deal of moral 
evil in impnideiicc, or in such wastefulness and improvidence 
as not only lead to want and wretchedness, but often to the 
ruin or deep injury of creditors. 

If we take a careful survey of American society, I believe 
we shall find, that the greater part of the families who have ex- 
perienced a distressing reverse in their circumstances, owe it 
to one or other of the three following causes : the inheritance 
of wealtli— the groediaess of wealth — or the affectation of 
wealth. 

■' Eickes certainly make themselves wings; they fly away." 
Now these wings, as of an eagle, that bear away riches from the 
place.? of their wonted residence, it is worthy of particular no- 
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lice, aro such aa naturally grow out of riclies ; tiiej arc wings 
which riches make themselves ;— they are idleness, wastefulness,, 
improvidence, and prodigality ; all of which a very large pro- 
portion of the children of wealtli inherit, along witli their 
estates. 

A great many fall Into poverty, not for lack of industry, hut 
frojn inordinate greediness of wealth. " They make haste to be 
rioh." Scorning the secnr p t tl 1 dy p 

which is fairly within their hthyjttt kp th 
precarious contingency of s dd ly tt g h d t f j 
iilence. Impatient of slow thftf gl dty 

they dash into hazardous ent p If f 1 — d th j 

have more than an even cl t V — t! j j tly 

ruined : or if brilliant suco tte d th t p f wh 1 
that they heap up riches ind! bl tl fgd 

luck expands their hopes and desires, and they plunge anew into 
still deeper speculations, till, unexpectedly, the fallacious ground 
on which tliey stand cleaves from under them, and their for- 
tunes are all swallowed up. 

If the two great destroyers, which I have just mentioned, 
liave devoured their thousands, the one that is yet to bo mentioned 
has devoured its ten thousands. The heritors of overgrown wealth 
are but few ; and though there are very many greedy and rash 
adventurers, jet their numbers bear no proportiou to the numbers 
of those who are ruining tlieir circumstances by au absurd, and 
a pitiful affectation of wealth. This last is in economics, what 
consumption is among bodily distempers, the most common and 
fatal disease of all. The affectation of wealth, or the vanity of 
makicg a show beyond our condition, in apparel, in the elegan- 
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cies of the table, in fiirniture, and in every thing uhe that is 
thought likely to attract attention and admiration, is the con- 
suming Plagice that has already destroyed, and which is even 
now desti'oying, the earthly substance and comforts of innumera- 
ble families who, hut for this disease, might ranlt with the hap- 
piest of mankind. 
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J-iiE uunn ot -111 emiriLit degree of moral, intellectual, and Uti- 
1 iij endowments with sicli bodily activity as is common amoag 
the savage tubes would form a siagular but a very desirable 
diaiacter The wild man of the woods can run as fast as the 
fout footed animals ^ith wiiich lie associates; and sometimes, it 
IS laid run? ttem down and seizes them as his prey. A 
savage wh) depends upon his bow, has not the swiftness of the 
wild man yet he can wilk, or amble along, seventy or eighty 
miles % day tnd thn ty oi torty miles upon a stretch. One cannot 
help ohii-r^mg a j eculiti dignity and graeefulnesa in the gait of 
our Ami.rieitt Indians paiticularly in that of tho chiefs of tlieir 
tribes Th(,y go forward with a firm step, their body kept in a 
straight line then he^d oroct, and seem to move with as much ease 
as a boat in a fan wind Strength, agility, and hardiness of body^ 
toffethei with com j » 1 em^ with thorn the highest point of per- 
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fection, tho whole course of their education has abeariii!; towai'ds 
this end. They live in the open air, and exercise iiod repose 
themselves alternately, and so as to give suppleness to their joiiita, 
and ease and nimhleness to their motions. 

Mr. Barti'am, in his account of tlie Lower CreekS; u tribe of 
Indians inhabitiDg East and West Florida,, says : — ■' On one hand 
you see among them troops of boys j some shooting with the 
bow, some enjoying one kind of diversion, and some another : on 
the other hand are seen hevies of girls, waudering through orange 
groves, and over fields and meadows, gathering flowers aad berries 
in their baskets, or lolling under the shades of flowery trees, or 
chasing one another in sport, and striving to paint each other's 
fafles with the juice of their berries." 

These Greeks, I would venture to presume, resemble consid- 
erably the ancient G-reeks, about the time they instituted their 
celebrated games, consisting of rmining, wrestling, hosing, &,c. ; 
which are often alluded to in the writings of St. Paul. In tie 
Heroic, or rather in the Barbarous ages of Gfreece, that people was 
little, if any, better informed or more civilized than our American 
Creeks. Their first object, in the education of their children, was 
to inspire them with courage, and give them strength, agility, 
swiftness, and all the other bodily perfections \ so that they might 
be able to defend their liberties, and the independence of their 
respective tribes. After a while they were smit ivitli the love of 
learuiiig, and Greece became finally the fountain of literature, and 
even spread the arts and sciences over Italy ; whence at last they 
were diffused throughout Europe. But the Greeks still kept up 
(heir games, and all their customary exercises of body : and they 
are the only people upoo history, who have taken much care and 
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pains to make tho iniprovements of body and mind keep an even 
pace together. Theii- eiroumataneea were peculiarly favorable to 
this ; since, as to labor, it was all done by their slaves. 

Amongst modern civiliaed nations, the great masses of the 
people follow daily labor for a livelihood ■ and imong these tn-ain 
the till f tl g u d t d tl f m t k Tl j 

] 1 wh 1 p d th 



dg fbdyjtbya. f 
t 1 th y 1 th t ] t t 

t th t mbl f g t wh h tl 



more o 1 b d ly t ty g l\y d t th t 

of the p t Th t 1 1 h q d t y 

life, a 1 f th I di t fb Ij h h 

compresses the lungs, as well as those that expose the artificers to 
poisonous efBuvia, tend to bring on weakness and disease, and 
oftentimes hasten death. 

The wealthy part of mankind, whose circumstances free them 
from the necessity of constant, drudging toil, might, one would 
think, rise superior to others in proportion to their superior 
advantages. Bat how rarely is it so in fact. Their luxury and 
debauchery poison both mind and body ; insomuch, that where 
vast possessions are vested uualienably in certain families, as in 
some parts of Europe, most of those enormously wealthy families, 
in the course of ages, dwindle down to a race of pigmies, in com- 
parison with whom the savage Imlds an enviable rank. The sav- 
age state, and the state of luxurious refinement, are the two 
extremes; between which, somewhere, tjiere lies a point that is 
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moat favorable to the happiness of man, and to the general devol- 
opment of liis faculties. 

The learned might have the hest ohaQce to unite in tliemsolvea 
bodily and mental eseelleacies, if prudent care were early he- 
gun and constantly continued. If there were used fraqnent ex- 
ercise in the open air, both at the commencement and through- 
out the whole oouTse of a life of study ; if study and exercise were 
alternate, at short intervals, the body wonld retain its vigor- 
ous tone, the mind would be relieved, and the progress of 
learning would be promoted rather than retarded. But this is 
often reversed in practice. Observe a scholar that has just left 
the occupations of agriculture ; observe his ruddy countenance 
and florid health. Observe the same scholar two or three years 
after; see his dim eye, his faded cheek, his emaciated body, the 
debility of his whole frame ! And what has wrought this mel- 
ancholy change 1 — Continued mental exercises, without corres- 
ponding exercises of the body. He has been a hard student, 
and has treasured up Greek, and Latin, and Algebra, and Lo- 
gic ; but for want of frequent intervals of exercise in the open 
air, the juices of his body hava corrupted, like the water in a 
standing pool. 

We are compound beings, consisting of physical and of men- 
tat parts and faculties. It is a most desirable thing to have 
"a sound mind in a sound body;" and, therefore, whilst the 
principal attention is to be paid to intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvements, there is no small attention due also to the 
health, soundness, and agility of the corporeal part of our nature. 
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NUMBEJi LXXV. 



As if there were not prattle enough from human touguea. a great 
deal of care la taken to teach birds to talk. Some families of 
opulence and rank are said to have devoted a considerable por- 
tion of tkoir time to tke advancement of this species of education : 
lior would it he altogether time lost, if they would mind to teach 
their birds a few sound and pithy masims for domestic use, and 
the benefit of their visitors 

The following anecdote I wiJl cite n^ an example, fui the 
purpose of showing to what good account the !ii)go of apeituig 
birds might be turned, if then education weic conducted either 
on moral priuciples, or upon principles of domestic economj In 
the city of London, as Goldsmith infoims us, two men, living 
directly opposite to one another, in the same street, had d, quaiiel 
together, on account of the one having informed against the 
other for not paying the duties on his liquors ; and the aggrieved 
party, after teaching his parrot to repeat the ninth commandment, 
14* 
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placed the cage at the front of his house ; so that, whenever the 
informer on the opposite side of the street stepped out of his own 
doorjhe heard from the parrot this aclmouitiou, Thou sludl not bear 
false witness against thy neighhor. 

This sacred precept is to bo understood as possessing a very 
wide latitude of meaning ; mj h 1 g lot only perjury and 
gross calumny, which are b th p h hi by civil law, hut also 
evil speaking, in all its mult f 1 p and degrees. It is 

obvious to remark, that alth I th ; h bitory precepts in the 
eighth article and the ninth f th h ly 1 1 gue, are both levelled 
against evils that are alike prejudicial and pernicious to society, 
yet the laws of society take much more concern in the one than 
iu the other. Every well-regulated civil society arms itself 
against theft, and metes out punishments as well to petty pil 
ferers as to the bighway robber ; and yet the violations of the 
next succeeding article of divine prohibition pass, for the most 
part, without punishment, aod almost without notice. Not bat 
that money is trash, in comparison with character ; so that he 
who steals the one, does far less injury than he who wounds the 
otjier. But the fact is, civil law is cjuite incompetent to the task 
of taking cognisance of the violations of the ninth commandment, 
save ill a few instances of flagrant enormity. 

The trespasses of the tongue, in this way, are so innumerable, 
so divevse, and ofttimen so artful, that no legislator could clas- 
sify them, and much less enact laws that would reach them 
wholly, without destroying the liberty of speech altogether. 
And, besides, there is in society a great deal less averseness to 
evil speaking than to theft. If one have his money or his goods 
stolen, he no sooner makes it known, than his neighbors join with 
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iiiia in seaTuliiug for t!iG thief, who, if fouud aud convicted, is 
sure to he punislied ; because common zeal, as well as common 
consent, takes side against the culprit. But the pilferers from 
character fare less hard ; or ratlier, ttey are tolerated, provided 
tkey manage with art and address, and mingle some wit with 
their malice or their levity. 

And aa petty violations of this part of tlie decalogue meet 
with impunity, so also they meet with, encouragement. Few are 
altogether without envy, which ever takes delight in a back- 
biting or detracting tongue. Few are without some conscious 
and visible faults ; and the faulty are naturally prone to take 
pleasure ia the noticeable faults of otters, as they tead to quiet 
them about their own. From these causes, and still oftenor, per- 
haps, from thoughtless levity, encouragement ia given almost 
every where to the small dealers iu detraction, who, altogether, 
compose a pretty numerous body. 

It rec[uirea no great stretch of charity to believe, that there 
ars many persona who never have been guilty of any dishonest 
action, and much less of downright theft. But it is to be appre- 
hended tiiat there are very few indeed, who have never, in 
their lives, dome false witness against a neighbor, in some 
gi'ce or manner, either hy unwarrantably spreading ill reports, 
else by giving too wiUing an ear to slander and defamation, 
is the evil that most easily besets us, of which we are le 
apt to be aware ; and which many men and women pra-otise withi 
compunction, and almost without thought, although apparently 
of estimable characters in other respects. 

Semprdkia ia such a very fury in the cause of virtue and 
decorum, that, first or last, nearly the wliole sisterhood of her 
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acc[iiamtance has lieen liimpooiied by Her tongue. So &v from 
Bhoreiug partiality to her own ses, notliing heats her temper, and 
throws her into t fit of boiling rage, like the faults of tooinen. 
Not to mention tlie abhorrence with which she ever speaks of the 
wretcied victmia of seduction, she is of purer eyes than to be 
bold, m a female especially, even the least aberration from the 
path of propriety, without emotions of indlgaation and expres- 
sions of reproach Frugal of praise, and liberal of censure, she 
speaks but little of tliose wlioso characters fumisb, no topics for 
scandal , whilst ill her elo*iuence is employed in expatiating on 
faults, traihies, and follies. The truth of it is, there are very 
few whose gaimcnts are so white that she can discover on, tbom 
no «pots , and it is on the spots, rather than the fair parts, that 
she faxes her atfention and bestows her remarks. 

Yet, aftei all, Sempronia in remarkably perpendicular in 
much of her conduct Not for the world would she teli a down 
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help eselaiming : " What a pity th t tl b 
Vfoman of soma very respectable qu 1 1 t 

lation of t!ie Crah, had not been i tl 
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In an old Asiat'ie tradition it 
and Eve were in the blissful bow 
down to them twelve baskets of d 
about the garden : that Adam, being 
neglecting to exert hiniBelf iu seas 
of only three, while his fair partne 
fully laid away for her use, the wh 1 
that, by natural consequence, the at '. 
to women is, in proportion to that of n th t 

Thia tradition, tliougb apocrypl 1 t pt w m 

have naturally a greater volubility f t "tj tl 1 th 

that their organs of speech are mor fl bl th t th 1 

spirits are more volatile, they beg t [ k t 1 g 

and are more generally fluent in t Th y h b 

sides, a more ample fund of small // wl 1 f f m b 
any defect or blemish, is a real boo b j th d t th f 
eral valuable and obvious purpos B t ti h g d t 
kind, it has au aptness to the evi! f p tty d 1 1 

that cannot be too carefully guard d t f m 1 1 

It would be passing no imposition upon a young miss at 
school, to tell her, along with more solemn dehortatlons, that the 
feelings and dispositions from which spring ealumny and back- 
biting, would deform her face. For what is that beauty in the 
femaJs face which pleases all beholders ? It consists ehiefiy in 
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tlie aspect that indicates good affections. Evorj iiiJicatiou of 
eandor, geutleness, and benignity, is a beauty ; on the contrary, 
every feature, or aspect of countenance, that indicates pride, 
envy, or malignity, is a deformity. Nor does it need proof that 
in frequent instances, the face becomes at length the index of 
the passions which one habitually harbors, whether they be of 
the benevolent or the malignant kind. 

One I'emark move, and no trifling one ; tbere scarcely can be 
a more attractive feature in the character of a woman, than her 
veiling, or treating with a sisterly candoi-, those petty blem- 
ishes in her female acquaiatanoc, from which she is liappily 
exempt herself 
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NUMBER LXXVI 



Indefenpbnce iu I'egard to worldly coiiditioi], is au object of 
rational desire and laudable pursuit. But the word, Indepen- 
dence, must here be understood in a qualified and very limited 
sense. Strictly speaking, no man living is independent. For not 
to mention, that all depend alike on Him in whom we live and 
have our being ; there is amongst mankind a mutual dependence 
from the lowest even up to the highest point la the scale of 
society: ao that the rich man needs hia pooi but mdustiiou^ 
neighbors well nigh as much as they need him Should they le 
fuse to sell him their labor, ho would be fain to diudge for him 
self, notwithstanding the vastness of liis wealth This mutual 
dependence Is a salutary restraint both upon the noli and the 
poor ; it curbs tlie pride of the oue, and the (.nyy ot the other 
and even tends to link them together in mutual amity. 

Moreover, that independence of ciroumstanoea, which should 
be made the object of general desire and pursuit, does in no wise 
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imply large possessions. So fai' otherwise, one possessed of but 
barely competent means of support, provided lie lives within his 
means, is hardly less independent than if he were in the enjoy- 
ment of a fortune. Does the possessor of an ample fortune enjoy 
personal independence 3 So also does the possessor of a small 
farm, which furnishes him with only the necessaries of life : and 
so also does the useful laborer, whose labor affords a supply to 
his real wants. But if the small farmer must needs be a man 
of fashion or pleasure, ho loses his farm, and withnl his indepen- 
dence. Or if the laborer neglects his calling, or spends faster 
than he earns, his independence is quickly gone. Nay, eyen 
though ttie laborer should support himself independently 
throughout all the days of his health and vigor, yet, assuredly, 
he most fall into a condition of dependence at last, unless he 
have tbe foresight and prudence to lay up some part of his earn- 
ings against the seasons of sickness and old age. 

" Our views in life," says the celebrated British Junius, 
" should be directed to a solid, however moderate independence ; 
for without it no man can be ibappy, nor even honest." 

This sentiment has in it, however, as I humbly conceive, 
some mixture of error. Virtuousness of disposition depends not 
upon esterior circumstances. In the deepest shades of poverty, 
and even in situations of abject dependence, there are persons 
not only very honest but very pious, and who are happy in the 
daily enjoyment of the banquet of contentment. There are 
tliose, and not a few, in almost every part of the Christianized 
world, of whom the following lines, in a Scotch ballad, are no 
less descriptive, than of the happy old couple, in whoac mouths 
tliey are put. 
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" We have lived all our lifetime eontanted, 
BiQce the day we beoame firafc acquainted ; 

Trae, we've been but poor, 

And we are ao to this lionr, 
Tet we Jievei' repiu'd nor lamented." 

Nevertheless, our views in life should be d rected to a solid, 
hoi{!ever moderate iiidependence. It is as much our duty as our 
interest, to employ diligent and prudent endeavors to escape 
poverty and want; to provide " things honest " forourselves and 
our iiimilies ; to lay up against seasons of siokuess and the decay 
f g 1 t t e hard to put ourselves in a condition, 

a wl h h th the dispensers than tho receivers of 

1 t} Utt n g! g n in these matters, so far from evinoing 
n bl n f [ t f the most part, dishonorable and mean, 
and mm nly t m t in abjectncRS both of circumstances 
d f m 1 Th I destitution of personal independence 

th It f b ^ ly want, has no little aptness and like- 

1 h d t a. n th I of integrity and of all moral princi- 
pl It w wl E ame from the field, at tho point to die 
f f h II Id his birthright. 

It would be impossible to tell what preciso quantity of world- 
ly estate is jast sufficient, and no more than sufficient ; since it 
would depend upon a variety of circumstances growing out of tho 
particular state of society, and on a number of other items which 
could not be calculated with precision. Tho best rule is, to rest 
satisfied with the appointment which Providanco makes, and, 
having food and raiment, therewith to be content. 

The middle state of life has been thought, by the wise, to 
afford the best means both for the enjoyment of comfort and for the 
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practice of virtue. Under this impression, a, pious sage of old 
made the following petition to heaven : " Give me neither poverty 
nor riches." I know of none among the moderns, however much 
they may differ in points of religion or of politics, who have any 
objection to the first clause of this prayer of Agar; but in 
thia money-loving age, it is c[uestionable whether many can he 
found, either male or female, who pray heartily that riches may 
not fall to their lot, or who would run with all their might to 
escape from a shower of gold that should threaten to faU into 
their laps. It is however certain, that riohes and poverty are 
two extremes, each encompassed with peculiar evils ; and with- 
out saying what none will believe, that estremo riches are as 
mnoli to be dreaded as extreme poverty, I would wish to impress 
this useful truth, that people in middling circumstances, if they 
would only think so themselves, have enough ; and have reason to 
be thankful for their lot, rather than to repine at it. 

Sir William Jones, alike eminent for genius, learning, and 
Christian philosophy, wrote his own epitaph, which begins with 
these expressions : — " Here was deposited tiio mortal part of a 
man who feared God, but not death, and maintained independence 
but sought not riches." 

If any worldly happiness b enviable, it is that of such a mind. 
They only are truly rich, who are sensible they have enough, 
and have no disouieting desires after more ; a happy eonditiou, 
which does not necessarily imply large possessions, nor is often 
the consequence of them. 
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The love of power ia as natural as to breatlic. It aliowa itaelf 
in the first dawn of reason. How soon the infant hegins to strug- 
gle to have his will and way 1 Ere he can speak, or walk, in the 
tone of hia cry, and In his visage and motions, you may plainly 
read the stout words, 1 will and Iwont. With impotent violence 
he squirms in his mother's arms, in order to command the utmost 
of her attentions. The oftener he gains his point, with the more 
resolute boiaterousness does he proceed to assert his elaims to 
her submission, and to the devotion of all her time and faculties 
to the service of his single self. 

Having brought under him his nursing mother, no sooner ia 
he able to run ahont upon his legs, tkan he strives to estend his 
dominion. He esaets of the other children, and of all about him, 
an implicit compliance with his will. When opposed or thwai't- 
lA, he regards it as downright rebellion against his rightful 
authority ; and accordingly swells with rage, which he deals out 
by blows, or vents in harsh iind grating music. 
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Moi'eovci'. among the earliest of lils coyotings is that of pro- 
perty. Scavcely any thing is more oomnion than for little chil- 
dren to ask, with peculiar earnestness, May we have thisfoi' our 
own ? Nor are they willing to take up with any thing short of 
SQcli a covenant. And why is it, tfiat, not content with the mere 
use of the thing, they are so fain to h t a th wn ? It is 
hecauso property is power. One has s lu p w over that 
which is esdosively one's own. Of tl natt f fa t, the child 
of four seems almost as sensible as tl ma ft ty and hence 
it is, I oonceivej that our appetence 1 p i ty— wl ioh is but 
another name for power — begins even in infancy, and enlarges as 
our years increase. So true is it, that the passion for power is 
the ruling passion in human nature. 

A ] a 1 n a here, as to the bearing that early edu- 

ca u d d pb 1 Id have on the predominant passion 
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Boon 33 lier infant offspring evidently appears to set up a resolu- 
tion for the mastery, slie has no alternative but either to conquer 
or submit ; for there is no suoh thing as balancing or citviding the 
power betwixt them. If she submit for the first time, it prepares 
the way for a second defeat, and indeed for an endless series of 
submissions ; as tl h Id n ha a ta tlj b n 

more refractory a 1 u p j, and h netaa yldg nd 
slavish. Thus hn p tsnu! sn np 

master. But p dlthnthbnbt nd g 

the matter with d s t n h may s bdu tl nf nt t I au 
thority, and that w tl t mu h t th 1 h 

should have to o t a tha 1 ybf jftn 

per ; which, so f f b n 11 y pt n 1 U m ht 

by proper ourbi I ult 1 1 t u 1 fi 

ness of cliaracte 

The strife for mastery, as I said before, begins m the cradle ; 
and if not properly decided and settled there, it will be full likely, 
as years increase, to appear lu frightful shapes. For the conten- 
tions of little eliildren, first with their mothers, and afterwards 
with one another, are the germen, as it were, of the contentions 
of grown men, which fill the etrth with violence and blood 
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revolution in tlie afiairs of the human kincl raight bo reasonably 
looked for. A new and happy era might be expected, when 
fighting and tilling would not, as always hitherto, be the main 
subject of the history of man ; wlien tte fame and renown of men 
would no longer be built on the destraotioo of their followiuen. 
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Marriage which is the first in 1 lost important of social iosti- 
tnt ona IS IB c V lized countriLS generally regulated hy law ; but 
o-JOT g n H irria^e IS a matter fcuetoni. And upon this last 
point custom i^ veiy diverse in different parts of the. world. 

In the simplo patnaiohal age?, a father was, as it were, a, 
sovere gn andinlejendent luler over his owe household. His 
daughters esj eo ally were qx ite at his disposal. Yet, in giving 
1 daughter n luir ■t^e t wis t! e custom to consult her own 
inclination, as appears in the twenty- fourth chapter of the book 
of UencBis, with respect to tho case of Kohehah. In process of 
time, however, it seems to have become customary in Asia, for 
fathers to betroth their daughters with little or no apparent re- 
gard for their preferences or wishes. In that enslaved country, 
where women are held in a condition of estreme debasement, a 
iri is compelled to accept tho husband assigned her by family 
authority, how much soever she may detest him in her heart. 
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Not that it ia c[uito so all over tlio vast coctineut of Asia. 
For ttere are in it soma nations, simple in tlieir manDers, that 
still retain the primitive custom of allowing females tlie privilege 
of a negative upon swell of tlieir suitors as are not fortunate 
enough to find favor with them. 

In Dr. Clark's description of the manners of the Calmuck 
Tartars, resident in Asiatic Russia, is aa instance in point res- 
pecting their conjugal rites. " Calmuck women," he says, " ride 
better than the men. A male Calmuck on horseback looks &s if 
he was intoxicated, and likely to fall off every instant, though 
he sever loses his seat ; but the women sit with more ease, and 
ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage among 
the Calnmoks is performed on horseback. A girl is first mount- 
ed, who rides off in full speed. Her lover pursues ; and if ho 
overtakes her, she becomes his wife, and the marriage is consum- 
mated on the spot ; after which, she returns with him to his teat. 
Bat it sometimes happens that the woman does not wish to marry 
the person by whom she is pursued, in which case she will not 
suffer him to overtake her ; and we were assured that no instance 
occurs of a Calmuck girZ being thus caugiii, unless she had a, 
partiality for the pursuer." 

Somewhat similar to this account of the Calmueks, is the 
following fabulous story of ancient date ; " Atalanta had many 
admirers, but the only condition of obtaining her hand, was to 
beat her in running a race. At last Hippomenes ran with her, 
and dropping some golden apples., which she stopped to pick up, 
he won the race and married her.''' How much or how little this 
old fable, so obvious in its meaning, is illustrative of the female 
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lieitrt iu the present ago, is a delicate question, tkat I sliall not 
take upon me to decide. 

Western Europe, from ivLioh we oiirselvea Iiave borrowed 
most of our ouetoms, allows women a rank unprecedented aad 
unknown in the Eastern world. This is owing greatly to its su- 
perior oiTilization, but primarily aad chiefly to the influence of 
Christianity, to whioh indeed, in no inconsiderable degree, its su- 
perior civilization is also to be attributed. But even ia Western 
Eniopo, the females of the highest rank are disposable property, 
OS respects giving in marriage. In a matter so deeply inter- 
esting to their comfort and happiness, there is denied them all 
liberty of choice. A royal maid is disposed of in marriage upon 
the principle of state-policy altogether, and she must accept the 
husband that is selected for her, or else draw down upon herself 
an intolerable weight of sconi and indignation. Moreover, among 
the several ranks of nobility, giving in marriage is conducted on 
a principle of calculation, rather thaa of attachment. So that, 
in this interesting particular, the liberty of European females is 
in an inverse ratio to the rank of their families. The deplorable 
eonsequences are the same that might reasonably be expeoted ; — 
such aa coldness, alienation, domestic fends, and conjugal infi- 
delity, 80 common and notorious among those high-born ladies who 
have been given in marriage contrary to their own wishes. 

Nor does it by any means follow, on the other hand, that 
paternal autliority has no concern in this matter. It has indeed 
a deep concern, but it is rather regative than injunctive. A 
father has an undoubted right, — nay, he is in duty bound to re- 
fuse consent to an alliance, which he thinks would be deeply 
prejudicial to the interests of his child, and to use all proper 
15 
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lueiiiis in liis power to prevent it. So ftii* is this I'rom cruelty, 
that it is a mark of affection, and aa act of kindness. But if lie 
overleaps this boundary ; if lie assumes the right of selection ; 
if be attempts to give his daughter in marriage against her own 
iuolination ; if be would sacrifice her peace to the Mammon of 
avarice, or to the Moloch of ambition ;^it is then that he acta 
the part of a tyrant, and ia deserving of severity of censure. 

Sucli instances, however, do seldom happen ia commoa Ufa ; 
ia which there is a mwch greater number of children who rush 
into the state of marriage with a criminal disregard of parental 
authority and feeling, than of parents who abuse their authority 
ia the manner above meationed. Nor does this species of ua- 
dutifulneas often fail of resulting in matrimoni;il infelicity. 
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NUMBER LXXIX. 



The fourth commandment in the sacred deoalogue lays upon 
us two distinct obligations ; it imposes labor no less expressly 
than it enjoins a holy rest. " Six days shcUt thou labor, and do 
all thy work." 

Hence it is a just and fair inference, that a life of toJud- 
taryidleness is a life of disobedience to the law and will of heaven. 
If of your own choice you spend the sis working days idly, you 
ai-e as verily a transgressor of the moral law, as you would be 
in disregarding the day that is consecrated. And besides, we 
are the better fitted for the duties of the Sabbath, by means of 
our industry in " providing things honest " during the rest of the 
week ; whilst, on the other hand, he that idles away the sis days 
of labor, is very ill prepared for the sacred day of rest. The 
idle body, who, nevertheless, appears occasionally devout, sepa- 
rates what God hath joined together; for he that said, '' fie member 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy," hath also said, " Six days shah 
thon labor." 
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Well-directed industry is a moral and Christian duty ; a, 
scripttfral duty, which none that are capable of it can dispense 
with, and be guiltless. Neither ivealtb, nor rank, nor sex, can 
escuse a person in good health, and of competent faculties, from 
all and every kiad of useful labor, either of body or mind, or 
of both. Mere amusement is for little children. Employmentj 
useful employment is for men and women. And, indeed, as little 
is there granted us the liberty of doing no good at all with our 
faoultics, as of employing them in doing evil and mischief. 

Labor is either mental, or bodily, or mised. There are none 
whose labor is a greater " weariness of the flesh," as well as of 
the nobler part of humanity, than men of close and unremitting 
study ; and there are none whose industry is more useful to 
mankind. The man of talents, who in soUtucte, and perhaps iu 
neglected poverty, employs discreetly the faculties of his mind, to 
enlighten and instruct his fellow-beinga in their immortal, or even 
their mortal interests, is a benefactor to the community, rather 
than a burden. 

Nevertheless, he, even /ic, errs wofully, if he neglects to 
exercise his body. It is lamentable to see how many men of 
study, how many promising youths, waste away their strength, 
impair their constitutions, and bring upon themselves incurable 
diseases and premature death, solely for the want of.a proper mix- 
ture of bodily exercise with the strenuous labors of their minds. 

In the proud and fastidious times in which we live, manual 
labor of the useful kind is accounted a thing too vulgar for those 
of the better sort. Many a young gentleman would feel himself 
dishonored by doing any thing called wm'k ; and many a young 
liidy would bluKh to be found employed in an occupation really 
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useful; even thougli tiotli were in clrcmiistanoes imperatively 
demanding their industry. 

Ih this respect the manners of society have suffered a deplo- 
rable cliaogo. The time was, when lahoi' was held in honor 
among even the rich and noble ; when even ladies of the highest 
fortune and rank, thought it not heneath them to work occasion- 
ally with their hands. Near the conclusion of the last century 
hut one, Queen Mary, of England, who was joint sovereign with 
Ler hwshand, the heroic William the Third, '■ used frequently," 
as history informs us, '■ to employ some part of her time in needle- 
work ; appointing one or other of her maids of honor to read 
something lively, as well as instructive, to her, and to the rest, 
whilst they wore busy with their needles." 

The age nest preceding that of Mary, famishes at least one 
example m high life that i? f,ti!l moie reraaikihlo bn \Valtei 
Raleigh, lodging it the house of a noble Duke earli in the 
morning oveihea d the Duohess mqainng of hei servants if 
the pigs had been fed and with a significant smile isked her 
as he was going to the table if her pigs had hid their bieikfist 
She archly replied, Thpy hive all bcpn fed exec; t tl l stran^j 
pig that I im now about to ft,Ld 

The man, who, of ill the Americin w ithiea, wis fiist in 
war, first in peace, and first ia the hearts of his countrymen,'' was 
no less remarkable for industry than for wisdom and integrity. 

One of the biographers of Washington remarks of him, " his 
industry was unremitted, and his method so exact, that all the 
eomplioated business of his military command, and civil adminis- 
tration, was managed without confusion, and without hurry. It 
was the assemblage of these traits of character, so early visible in 
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liioi, that ro 00 mm ended him, when scarcely more than a hoy, to 
an embassy of no ordinary importance, hazard, and difficulty. 
Happy were it if the youths of America would, in this respect, 
copy the example of one whose memory they so delight to honor. 

Few things are impossible to industry, skilfully directed. 
By it, men of but moderate talents rise sometimes to deserved 
eminence ; by it, the man of " small things" expands himself by 
little and little, till he comes at last to oooupy a respectable Bpa<ie 
in society ; and by it the face of the living world is illumined and 
gladdened. 

What diffioulties have been overcome, what wonders have 
been wrought, and what immense benefits have been procured 
by the industrious application of the mental and corporeal powers 
of man ! 

On the other hand, no gifts of nature, or of fortune, can su- 
persede the necessity for industry. Sloth is a rust, that eats up 
the finest ingredients of genius, and mars and consumes the great- 
est of fortunes. He that is slothful of mind, loscth. his mind ; in- 
stead of enlarging it, it contracts and diminishes as he increases 
in years. He that is slothful in business, will at last have neither 
business to do, nor any thing to siistain his declining age. In 
short, a downright slug, whether in high life or low, vegetates 
rather than lives. Habitual indolence is one of the worst symp- 
toms in youth ; a fever is less hopeless than a lethargy. 
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NUMBER LXXX. 



"Consult thy pillow." This short counsel contains " more 
tlian meets the eye." Tlie pillow is the close friend of medita- 
tion, of serious thonghtfulness, and of freedom of conscience, in 
so far as it gives that faithfal monitor the hest of opportunities 
for administering wholesome reproof. 

" The day is, tkiiie ; the night also is thine: " — and with the 
like graciousness are they both given, the one for labor, and the 
other for rest— nor yet for rest alone, hut also for a sober eur- 
ve} cf pist 1 f and more particuUilj of the day that has fleet- 
cl last Ihe mnntle of dirhness which hides exterior ohjeets, 
tuiiis thL bus; n ind ujoa itself willingly or uowiiliagly, aeoord- 
mc! to its moialinme and habits 

Human gieatnesi that lords it by day, is not at all exempt 
fiom stein admonihhment on the pillow There, no longer able 
to show off splendor and piowess its j lide is not flattered, nor 
ire its fpelmgs spared Aliasuerus loi example, the richest, the 
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moat splendid, and the moat puissant of all the iiioiiaveha of tha 
East — i-eigning from India eyen unto Ethiopia, over a hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces ; — this Ahasuerus laid him 
down npon Lis hed of gold, in a spacious room supported by 
pillars of marble, and adorned with white, green, and blue hang- 
ings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings. Thus he laid him down, amid an unrivalled profusion 
of Eastern magnifioenoe — but on that night, could not the king 
sleep. The world else was asleep. The maii-servant and the 
maid -servant, the meanest of slaves, the veriest wretches in the 
whole realm, were fast asleep. And could not the lord and 
master of them all, the monarch in the palace of Shushan — 
could not he woo slumber to his eyelids ? Alas, no ! It turned, 
however, to good. Of necessity, rather than of choice, the 
luxurious and effeminate despot, to relieve him from sore rest- 
lessness, bethought himself of improving the wearisome vigils 
of the niglit in bolting into the affairs of his government. He 
called for the reading of the book of records of the chroaiolea ; 
and finding that an upright and excellent servant, to whom he 
owed his life, had been utterly neglected, he ordered him a 
bounteous reward. — A righteous deed, which never, in any prob- 
ability, would he have done, had he not consulted his jnl/ow. 

It is upou the pillow that ike liooh of recoi-ds of the chron- 
icles is most frequently set before the eyes of those mortals, 
who sadly misspend their time, and abuse the high privileges of 
their nature, Oonsciecce presents tiiie handwriting, and there is 
no such thing aa turning their eyes away from it. In vain they 
turn, and toss themselves on this side, and on that, longing fo( 
sleep ; t/i/y records of the chronicles are still full in their view— 
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and they are fain to make vows and solemn promises, too often 
uuheedfid on tlie morrow. 

Projects of too great hazard — plans of questionable nature 
and doubtful issue — resolutions taken up of a sudden, and witli- 
out being duly weighed : — these, engendered by the favcr of the 
day, are abandoned, or rectified, upon coolly consulting the 
pillow. So that many a one haH risen up in the morning, with 
more reasonable sentiments and views respecting hia personal 
affairs, than those with whieh he had lain down. And many 
a one, also, hj consulting the pillow, has cooled hot resentments, 
and abandoned purposes of revenge. 

In consulting the pillow, one thing especially is to be ever 
kept in practical remembrance ; and that is, to offer up the silent 
adorations of the heart, both at the instant of falling asleep, and 
at the moraont of waking. " I ivill both lay me down in peace, 
and sleep : far thou Lord only Tiiakest me to dioell in safety. — 
I laid me dmon and slept; I awaked; for the Lord sus- 
tained me." 

And what ai-t thou, Skq) ? Of what stuff art thou made ? 
Whence comest thou when thou visitest our pillows, and whither 
goest thou when, ceasing to press gently our eyelids, thou art 
borne away upon the wings of the morning ? Thou incompre- 
hensible Something — thou invisible solace of heavy-laden man 
— should one gain the whole world in excbange for thee, how 
pre-eminently miserable would be that one ! 

" The great cordial of nature is sleep. He that can sleep 
soundly, takes the cordial ; and it matters not, whether it be on 
a soft bed, or on the hard boards. It is sleep only that is the 
thing necessary," This sovereign cordial, so often denied to 
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worldly prosperity and grandeur, ia, for tlie most part, bountifully 
furnislicd to those in circumstances moat deplorable and forlorn. 

BeLold tlie Tvretehede^t of the wietehed — ■> oaptne jnd alive 
to the wild Arabs. Dij aftei duy he ^uffus mth hanger, with 
thirst, with fatigue, with teiioi, — the \Liy utmost that human 
nature is capable of enduimg — night aftei night he leposea in 
sound sleep, nor is ho e^er distuibed with evi.n a stnglt. iinplta 
sant dreain, though strotched upon the bire gi >und, nnd m the 
bleak and open air, or lodged amid=t the nOl'^onlene«s ot dungeon 
filth. 

Perhaps, of all the immense percipient beings, above as well 
as below us, there is only One, who neither slumbers nor sleeps 
— from that One, cometh the inestimable gift of quiet sleep. 

Next to the goadings of a guilty conscience, the prineipa,l 
banishers, or rather murderers of sleep, are these : — Luxury, Dissi- 
pation, Ambition, Avaiice, Envy, Malice, together with whatever 
other of the family of the malignant passions. " miserable of 
happy" — more espeoially upon their pillows — are many, very 
many, of those whom the world deems the happiest of men and 

On the contrary, nest to pureness of conscience and sound- 
ness of hsalth, the most successful wooers of sweet sleep are Tem- 
perance, Useful Labor, Benevolence, Resignation, Gratitude for 
the good that Providence bestows. 

It is obvious to remark, that Intemperance in sleeping is to 
be guarded against, as well as Intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing. This cardial of nature should be used as a cordial. The 
habit of over-sleeping weakens the frame both of body and mind : 
and besides this, is a clear loss of precious and invaluable time. 
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Only the apace of two hours in the tweuty-fonv. if redeemed from 
unneoeasavy sleep, to what vast aocount might it not be turned 
in the eourse of twenty years. 

Once more i Sleep has, in several respects so neai a resun 
blance to Death, that the relation, in "Paiadiae Lost of thi- 
conceptions of Adam when falling into his farit slumher his no 
less of nature than of heauty, 

" On a green siiady bant, piDfusa of flowers, 
Penaire I eat me down : there gentle eleep 
First fbnud me, and with £oft oppression seisfd 
My drowsed sense, untroubled, though. I thought 
I then was passing to my farmer state 
Insensible, and forthwith to disaolve." 

Ah a counterpart to whiohj I will tjuote another Ohristian 
poet — the admirable Montgomery. 

" There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgnms found ; 
And while the mouldering aahes sleep 

Low in the ground ; 

" The soui, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed fram clay. 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 

A etnr of day 1 " 
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NUMBEE LXXXI, 



Mankind arc alike betrayed by the oxuess of suspiuioii and of 
coiifideuce. The raasim, that in STiflpicion is safety, is true only 
ill a qualified sense ; for overmuch suspicion errs as often as over- 
much confidence. As to believe nothing would be quite as wrong 
iis to believe every thing, so to trust nobody is no less an eri'or 
than to trust every body. Indeed it ia the worse error of the two, 
because there is more evil in causelessly thinking ill, than in 
causelessly thinking well of our fellow-beings. 

Bad men, who look ehiefiy into themselves for information 
concerning the human hind, are ready to believe the worst of 
others. Conscious of their own insincerity, they can hardly 
think that any speak friendly to them or act kindly toward them, 
with intentions that are really sincere. They suspect religion to 
be hypocrisy, and that apparent virtue is but a mask to conceal 
the naughtiness of the heart Piety, self-government, munifi- 
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cence, and all the charities of life, they impute to corrupt or in- 
terested motives. Hence tLy repose fivm oonfideuee scarcely in 
any one. Now as to persona of this cast, they are not only the 
dupes of their own jealousy, but its victims. A suspicion of 
every body they have to do with, as it keeps them, in perpetual 
fear and disquietude, and prevents their enjoying the common 
comforts and benefits of society, so it precludes all likelihood, and 
almost all possibility of self-amendment. For their minds are too 
intent upon the faults of others, to attend to then own in 1 be 
sides, their mistrusting iU of all about them f uni^hes a poTei 
ful opiate to their own consciences. 

It has been boasted by some men of busme s that they i ei e 
in all their lifetime, suffered by imp ^iti n o imj sIuil thtt 
they had always accustomed themsehes to ktep ^o si arp m eye 
upon mankintl, that nobody could cheit or dece ve them This 
is not, however, any great matter of boistmg for it is scarcely 
possible that they should have been so ooistintjy on their giaid 
against deception, if they had not had a vigilint mon toi and 
prompter in their own hearts. Upon the same ground, it is an ill 
mark in any one to decry apparent virtue in others, and to assign 
bad motives to their good deeds ; since it argues that the only 
motives that can fall within the ken of his own mental eye, are 
generally faulty, if not totally corrupt. Tn short, it is better now 
and then to be deceived, and even duped, than never to eon- 
fide. 

On the contrary, persons of honest, benevolent views, are apt, 
from that very circumstance, to run into the opposite cstreine. 
Consoious of their own uprightness and probity, they are hard to 
suspect that any, who wear the semblancs of these virtues, should 
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have it In ilieir hearts to beguile tiiem; and, of Muvse, for want 
of prudent caution, are peculiarly liable, through an amiable weak- 
ness, to be ensnared, and sometimes desperately injured. It ia 
especially in youth that we find this error, which is commonly 
cured by time and esperience. An unsuspecting youth, soured by 
b sp n na be ome too suspicious in old age ; whilst 

J u h an s e jealousy of temper, commonly grows 

n jeal us o susp us as he advances in years. 

n e e w la e ofmenwhoare often betrayed by an 
ex s CO fil n h se are creditors and debtors. As it 

respects the former, the remark is too obvious to need proof or 
illustration. The error of giving indiscriminate creditj is too visi- 
ble in its deplorable consequences to be generally seen. But the 
opposite error — that is, the error of taking too large credit, is 
not quite so manifest, though eijually fatal. 

As the creditor trusts the debtor, so, on the other hand, does 
the debtor trust the creditor, except in instances in which he is 
morally certain of making punctual payment. If one runs in 
debt beyond his ability to pay in good season, he has to trust to 
the mercy of his creditor, not merely as to his house and lands, 
goods and chattels, but sometimes even for the liberty of going 
at large. The creditor has a power over his property, and in 
some places over bis personal liberty. If he exact the last far- 
thing of the debt the very instant it becomes due, and that notwith- 
standing the plea of inability to pay, he may, perhaps, be called 
hard and unfeeling, but not unjust. The promise iu the note or 
bond entitles him to be thus rigorous, and the law is on his 
side. Neither is any debtor entitled, ordinarily, to expect any 
tiling short of this rigor from his creditor, except on principles 
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of compassion : and surely it evinces too much of confidence, as 
well as too little of spirit, wlien one places himself, unneeessarily, 
in circumstances to need the comjjassion of a fellow-inan as hia 
only earthly t' 
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NUMEKK LXXXII. 



An ancient naturalist tella us, tliat the rats will leave a house 

wliich is about to fall. 

]Jut wliether it be so or not, there is iu sonic iiuBiaa animals 

a sort of instinct very nearly like it . — they are your aunsliine 
friends, who stick to you olosely ia prosperity ; hut no sooner do 
they perceive a bleak storm of adversity hovering over you, than 
they estrange themselves and stand aloof. 

Nor is this an upstart race of modern origin. Contrariwise, 
we find it distinctly noted and described in writings of early 
antiquity ; but ia none more admirably than in the following pas- 
sages of the Sou of Siraoh :— " For," says that skilfui remarker 
on mankind, "some man is a friend for his own occasion, and will 
not abide in the day of tby trouble. And tliere is a friend, wlio, 
being turned to enmity and strife, will discover thy reproach. 
Again, some friend is a companion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy afliction. But in thy prosperity he will 
be as thyself, and will he bold over thy servants. If thou be 
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brouglit low, he will he against tlieo, and will liide himself from 
t.hy face." So also, in another part of liis admirable book, the 
same writer further desoribes this sort of geatry ; — " If thou bo 
for his profit, he will use thee : but if thou have nothing, he will 
forsake thee. If thou have any thiog, he will live with tlieo ; yea, 
he will make thee bare, and 11 b y for it. If be have 

need of thee, he will deceiv h nd n I upon thee, and put 
thee in hope ; he will speak f and B y What wantost thou ? 
He ■will shame thee by his m un 1 h have drawn thee dry 
twice or thrice, and at the i J 11 1 ugh thee to scorn : 

afterward when he seeth tliee, he will forsake tliee, and shake his 
head at thee." 

The common saying, ProspeHty makes friends, is admissible 
only in a iinalified sense. Most of the friends of prosperity's 
making scarcely deserve the name ; for no sooner do they per- 
ceive your fortune falling, than they make off with themselves, 
like the rat^ from a falling house. 

To exemplify this truth, instances almost without number 
might be drawn from history, ancient and modern, sacred and 
profane. But narrowing the subject to a single poiut, nij object 
will be the rectification of a very prevalent error ; namely, the 
idle notion of attracting regard by a style of living too expensive 
for our condition. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the age and the country we 
live in, than this species of folly. If tlie former days were not 
better than these in other respects, yet la this one respect they 
were a great deal better ; they were times of sober, prudent 
economy. Poverty was not arrayed in. costly attire ; mediocrity 
did rot ape the splendor sind expense of wealth ; industry was 
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coupkii with ti'vigality ; tlie great bulk of tlie jeoiuanry were 
plain in their hying, and accustomed their children to plainness 
of food and raiment ; the trader made it a point to win gold ere 
he wore it ; it was fashionable for families to live within their in- 
come ; it was creditable to be provident and economical. 

Marvellous is the change, which the short term of a single 
age has brought forth. Now, the general language of practice is, 
" Away with the old-fashioned maxims of frugal economy, and 
up with the espenses of high life." The distinotions of wealth 
are lost in the general blaze; all being alike fine, all alike ac- 
customed to sumptuous fare. The two estremes in society, to 
wit, WealtK and Pauperism, as it were, meet together ; the mid- 
dle class, of such magnitude and might in other times, having 
lost its distinctive marks of genealogy. 

This ruinous course is entered upon, and obstinately per- 
sisted in, not unfrequently in the full view of some of its baleful 
consequences It needs very little of arithmetic to calculate how 
it will end. The youth must know that if, in his days of health 
and vigor, he spends all as he goes, he wil!, in tlie seasons of 
sickness and decrepit age, be a forlorn dependant upon charity. 
All must needs know the inevitable effects produced by the out- 
goes esceeding the incomes. 

But as an offset to the disadvantages of embarrassment, pover- 
ty, and debt, a great many, peradventure, are soothed with the 
idea that they are obtaining notice and regard, or, in other words, 
are making to themselves friends. In the estimate of their own 
imaginations, tiiey do not waste their substance ; they only bar- 
ter it for honorable oonneotions, for distinguished rank in society, 
for a close alliance with wealth and fashion, for claims itpon the 
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tearts of a large circle of respectable ladies and gentlemen. 
These, tliey are confident, will never abjure their friendship, nor 
foraaie them, come what will. 

Alas I too late are thej frndeceivcd. Too late are thej taaght 
by rueful experience, that the companionn at the table abide not 
when they are brought low — that they are sooner forsaken by 
none, than by those who had lived upon, them, and drawn them 
dry — that these flesh-pot friends are among the first to lavgh 
them to scorn, and to slialce tlie liead at them. 

Harmanious — I have known him well~Harmanicus, of pro- 
verbial hospitality, had made to himself an endless train of 
friends. His house was for all the world like a puhlio inn, ezeept 
that the customers had not a farthing to pay ; — a precious civ- 
eumstanee which gave it the decided preference. Far and near 
was Harmanicus known, and for his profuse liberality far and 
near was he admired. Fashion, and Wealth, and Rank, did him 
the honor to eat of his " savory meats," and to drink of his 
delicious mines. The itinerant gentry neglected not to spend 
one night at least, both going out and coming in, with the liberal- 
hearted Harmanious. Even travellers and sojourners on business, 
found time, nevertheless, to breakfast, and diae, and sup, and 
lodge, with Harmanicus, who provided witlial " both straw and 
provender." The worshipful Bencher, for many years his close 
table-friend, never failed to live with Mm in term-time. They 
served themselves of him to the last. They eked out their 
friendly visits till tliey had milked all his resources dry; till 
poorly, poor man ! was he barely able to shift for himself; — and 
then— What then .'—Read the Son of Siraeh for an answer. 
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NUMBER LXXXIII. 



Ih tho little oitadel of the wind the Me?!io y acts as a sort of 
sntialterii ; and Benee it is oftLii bhmed aod 'iometimea wrong 
fully, by the eoramandcr-iai-liief We seldom fiad men dihsatis 
lied with their understandings ri tl en jud^menta or with the 
oliaracter of their hearts. Very fi_w aro disposed to own that 
any of these are radically defective oi f,reatlj m fault B it 
nothing is more common than to tear them berating their mem- 
oriea, as not only weak, but treaoheroua. The aged I have often 
heard complain of their memories, biit seldom of their judgments. 

'■'Tis with OTii' judgmants as our wotclies — none 
Go just flUka, yet each belicTca hia own." 

I said just now, that the memory sometimes is blamed wrong- 
fully; and truth would bear me out were I to add, that nothing 
is more common than to tas the memory with faults of which it 
is in no wise guilty. In very many of the cases, in which forget- 
fulness is pleaded for excuse or apology, if the memory were al 
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lowed to speak for herself, she would let it be known that the iiu. 
putatioiis cast upon her are slaudereus falsehoods, atid that, m 
tliose particular eases, she had performed her part in full nieas- 

Artifioial methods of assiatiug the meroorj have been sug- 
gested by writers, and at least one invention for that purpose haa 
been made, and put in practice by those who could not write. 
It is worthy of Botice aa a curiosity, if not for its use. 

According to Smith's history of the colony of New York — in 
1 689, commissioners from Eostoo, Plymouth, and Connecticut, 
had a conference with the Five Indian notions, at Albany ; when 
a Mohawk sachem, in a speech of great lengtli, answered the mes- 
sage of the commiasionerB, and repeated all that had been said 
the preceding day. The art they had for assisting their memo- 
ries was tliis. The sachem, who presided, had a bundle of sticks 
prepared for the purpose, and at the close of each principal arti- 
cle of the message delivered to them, he gave a stick to another 
sachem, charging him with the remembrance of that particular av' 
tide. By this means the orator, after a previous conference with 
the sachems who severally had the sticks, was prepared to repeat 
every part of the message, and to give to it its proper reply. 
This custom, as the historian remarks, was invariably pursued in 
all their public treaties. 

The gift of memory, like the other gifts of nature, is distributed 
to some individuals more, and to others less. \Vh le all are blest 
with such a measure of memory as might suffice them, if well im- 
proved, some few possess it in an estraordinary measure ; and, 
what is truly wonderful, a very strong memory is sometimes found 
yoked with avery feeble intellect. There are some persons that 
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Ciiu I'epeat, word for word, a long discoursa, upon hearing or read- 
ing it only once or twice, aniil yet arc possessed of minds too weat 
and slender ta reason upoE matters with any considerable degree 
of ability, or to judge of them accurately. A maa of this sort, 
ever makes himself tiresome, if not ridiculous, by dealing out 
wares from the vast stores of his memory, without regard to time, 
place, or fitness. But whenever, on the other hand, an excellent 
memory is united with a sound and vigorous understanding, no- 
thing but indolence can hinder such a one from becoming great — 
nothing but the want of good principle at heart, can prevent his 
acting, with superior escellcnec, some part or other upon the 
theatre of life. 

In general wo forget, for want of attention, more than for 
want of memory. Persons of very indifferent memories find no 
difficulty in remembering certain things that have excited their 
attention in a very high degree; while a thousand other things of 
far greater moment have been utterly forgotten by them. Once 
on a time, an Indian preacher said to an assembly of white 
people,, who were gathered together to hear him — " Though you 
will forget what I saj, jou will remember as long as you live, that 
you have heard an Indian preach." It was even so. None of 
the assembly did, probably, forget this striking cii' cum stance ; 
though few retained in memory either sermon or test. 

The good we do is registered faithfully in our memories, but 
our reprovable deeds we consign to oblivion, by concealing them 
as much as possible from our own sight, as well as from the sight 
of others. 

" Creditors," generally speaking, " have better memories than 
their debtors." The former are never known to forget the hand ; 
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wliilfi the kttev are very prone to forget it, oi' at least, to forget 
its data., or the day of promised payment. 

The doer of a favor or benefitj is apt to remcmter it a great 
deal longer than the receiver. 

It is one of the worst and most treacherous memories, that for- 
gets friends, and oven benefactors, in their adversity, when they 
stand in need of aid. " Yet did not the chief hutlei- remember 
Joseph, hut forgot him." 

All of us inherit froui nature better memories for injuries 
than for kindnesses. This lamentable error of memory, it deep- 
ly concerns us to remedy by alt the means in our power. 

A niaa of a truly great mind, who had been both obliged and 
disobliged by the same persons, magnanimously resolved to for- 
got all that might diminish his gratitude, and to remember only 
what might increase it. 
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A MAN well versed in the knowledge of the world, made thia 
pith J remarli : " Words are i/dngs." Not like inarticulate sounds, 
devoid of meaning, they are the instruments of an iatercommu- 
iiity of miuds, and so are real t/iings, highly necessai-y to be well 
understood; the knowledge of tliem being the first step toward 
almost all otter knowledge. 

Language is twofold, wriiieii and spoilt, Aboiit the former, 
the generality of scholars employ much more labor and pains than 
about the latter, notwithstanding that this, or colloquial language, 
is requisite for use almost w k f 1 h f 1' 

Dr. King, a first.rate hi f h 1 g wh h 1 1 g 
been familiar with the m d <ri h d 1 y h 

England, observes, in his M b I L d b q d 

with three persons only, wl [kEglhwhh Ij^ 
and propriety that if all h y d 1 d b m d ly 

niitt^d to writing, any judg flEglhl gwldh 

pronounced it an elegant ad b 11 — f 

these was Dr. Johnson. Further he states, that, among the 
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Fruncli and Italkus, few learned men are met with, who, are not 
able to espress themselves with ease and eloc[iieiice in their own 
language. This d f t n th j. t of the English, he attributes 
to the neglect of th tu ly f 111 mother-tongue ; whereas tlie 
nations just n.iracd dul u ly t dy theirs. 

To which it may p h p b fairly added, that the partakers 
of the English bio dae nlndtobe constitutionally phleg- 
matic and humdrum ; and conversing together much less than do 
some other portions of juankind, tlieir colloquial faculties are 
much less improved by use and exercise. 

Be that, however, as it may, it is clear that English scholars 
10 learned 
L "t on 
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unable to express what he knows, it can be of little more use than 
a lamp that is hid ; whiJe, on the other hand, the complete power 
of expression gives the utmost advantage to the powers of the in- 
tellect. As a wrestler who ean put forth his whole strength in a 
moment, and at the nick of time, is able to lay upon his hack a slow- 
moulded man stronger than himself, so a speaker or a talker who 
has words at will on all occasions, has it in his power to baffle one 
possessing more estent and depth of understanding, but embar- 
riiSHcd and faltering for want of words, Hence, one human un- 
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derstaiiiling la often compelled to yield the palm of victory to an- 
otlier tliat is inferior to it, even when truth and right are on tho 
side of the former. 

How shall diffieultiea be obYiated, and the thing in question 
he attained ? 

The aforementioned Doctor King proposes to youtli, tho me- 
thod of oonnnitting to memory some of the finest passages of the 
English o!aj5sics, for eolloq^uial use. But with great deference to 
so high an authority, I must needs think that this method is very 
exceptionable. 

The practice of echoing in conversation the express sentences 
and phrases of celebrated authors, besides being pedantic and ful- 
some, tends to enfeeble the understanding, how much soever it 
may strengthen the memory. It is like leaning on a staff in 
walking; the staff, however substantial and beauteous, either 
jmd& the body inert and clumsy, that kans much upon it, or 
makes it so. 

Speech is the vehicle of thought, and approsimates toward 
perfeetiofi in proportion to the ease and celerity with which it 
conveys thought. This depends very mnob on judicious practice ; 
as a theoretical knowledge of the rules of any of the arts is insuf- 
ficient without practice, so it is with respect to language. Though 
one bad a critical knowledge of all the rules of English grammar, 
and could give the meaning of all the words in this language, still 
he would be awkward both in speaking and writing the language, 
till practice had made him ready and expert. It is by praotioc 
that one gets the aptitude of conforming to the rules of grammar 
without effort, or even so much as thinking of them, and it is by 
practice that we learu so to connect and arrange words, that each 
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sljall be ill its proper place, and the fittest for the place wliicli it 

To comliine, and express with readiness the thoughts repre- 
sented ty language, reijuirea not only a sufficient knowledge of 
the meaning of words, hut aJ.so the faculty of ha.Ying them al- 
ways at hand ; in which case, one can always express distinctly 
whatever he conceives distinctly — otherwise, he hesitates, however 
clear are his ideas. In this last respect lies the principal diffi- 
culty with many : though ideas or thoughts are clear in their 
minds, and they have a good linowledge of words, their speech is 
rather faltering than fluent, because the proper words do not 
spontaneously occur at the moment they are wanted. 

There is, perhaps, a method to remove this great difficulty, in 
part, if not altogether. A thoroughly practised artisan, whose 
trade requires a variety arnj freciiient change of tools, spends not 
a moment in studying which tool he shall take up next; the proper 
one presents itself without any effort at selection. Now words 
are the tooU of intellect. If thoughts he only distinct in the mind, 
there will he no need to ponder and search for words to express 
them ; which, on all oceasiona, will be on the tongue, ready to bo 
uttered, if they are enrooted in the memory. A good speller is not 
puzzled for letters, nor how to place them : only make the requisite 
words as familiar to the mind as the letters of the alphabet, and 
they will come to the speaker, whenever they are wanted, as let- 
ters to the speller : both occur habitually. 

To effectuate this, let one write down, alphabetically, from a 
dictionary, the roots of as many well-seleeted words, as in fine hand 
would coyer about three sheets of paper, and with his eye run 
over them occasionally, till they become as familiar as the letters 
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of tlio alpliitbet. It ivould take up not much timo, and might he 
done in vaoaBt hours ; aud perhaps the consequences, at length, 
would he a copiousness of words, ready for use, and, as it were, 
offering themselves whenever wanted. 

None that I know of has made this esperLment, except one: 
and he too far advanced in age to expect to receive benefit from 
it himself, other than that of obviating, or partly obviating the 
dreaded effects of an inveterate malady of an oblivions character. 
This verv imperfect esperiment, I am well certified, resulted in 
his full belief that, had he hit npon it in his juvenile years, and 
tried it thoroughly, it might Lave helped him considerably to the 
faculty of ready expression, or fluency, of which he has ever felt 
the need. 

Some few are gifted with a happy fecundity of words and a 
volubility of tongue, while the minds of others, though equally 
intelligent, are slow ; and it is only these last who need the nos- 
trum which I have vc.tured to prescribe notwithstanding its 
liableness to ridicule. 
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'■ J ovB, onco upon a time " (as an old Leathen fable relates) " hav- 
ing ortlered that Pleasure and Paiu sliould be mixed, in ecLuaS 
proportions, in every dose of human life ; upon a complaini that 
some men endeavored to separate what he had joined, and takiHg 
more than theii' share of the sweet, would leave al! the sour for 
others ; commanded Mercarj to put a stop to this evil, by pla- 
cing \ipon each deiiiiquent a pair of invisible spectacles, which 
should change the appearance of things, making pain look like 
pleasure, and pleasure like pain, labor like recreation, and re- 
creation like labor." 

If by the Invisible Spectacles we are to understand the itlu- 
sions which mislead the judgment in regard to the true comforts 
and interests of life, it is pretty certain that no kind of spectacles 
is in so general use. In the days of youth, almost every thing is 
seen through these false glasses, which very many wear all their 
lifetime, in spite of age and experience. 

One of the most needful of all arts, is the art of computing. 
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It is deemed indispensably necessary in m.11 kinds of business. 
And hence we send our children to schoo!, to learn the use of 
figures, and how to cast up accounts, and foot them to a nicety. 
One who has no knowledge at all of the nine figures of aritli- 
raetie, who even knows not that two and two make four, is regard- 
ed as fit for no sort of busiaess above that of a menial servant. 
But besides the knowledge of figures, tliere is another branch of 
the art of computing, whicli is of superior importaaoe : I mean an 
aoonrate knowledge of the value of things, considered in relation 
to ouv ow al f t d I pp n Ih k nd f kn w 
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or overlojkn g the simple ind innocent pleasures of life which 
are given in common to iiunian beinos wliicli no aits of refine 
ment can oou'sideiably iin.rease ind which esces'j nevei liils to 
embitter, — th y !oii- the good they hive bj their unfmtunate 
longings aftei ''oroe unattainable state of earthly felicit) Pui 
suing pleasure luth eagerr ess and as an cm[lojment they pui 
chase pain lod that at the expense of foitune health chaiac 
tev, and peace of mind At th s dcii late thev juielaH ihe 
most grie\ i ci \ un — t j wit tint ot s tint^ wi h con ists in 
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loatliiiig life and its eujoymenta. He that is uot man enough to 
govern his appetites, cannot mate himself brute enough to in- 
dulge and pamper them without remorse ; and, therefore, in the 
very circumstance, in which, he places his chief good, he is far 
less happy than some of tlie irrational animals around him. 

But to retui'n to the fabulous spectacles. It may be taken 
for certain that, though invisible, they are actually worn by all 
persons belongiDg to any of the following classes. 

77iey certainly wear them, who fondly hope to find happiness 
in a life devoted to idleness and an unrestrained indulgence of 
passion and appetite. With respect to their true good, as relates 
even to this life alone, they are under a deplorable mistake. For 
it is an axiom built upon irrefragable experience, that if mere 
corporeal gratification were intended to be the main object of our 
pursuits, yet even then, with regard to real enjoyment, industry 
would be preferable to sloth, aad temperance to escess. 

T/ie^ wear them, who incessantly moil and toil, are hard 
dealers, illiberal, uncharitable, inoompassionate to the poor ;— 
and all for the sake of hoarding up treasure for their children. 
Blind infatuation ! Often, very often, it happens that such 
hoards are squandered in a much shorter time than it took to 
gather them, 

T?iey wear them, who, though possessing a competence, fret 
ihcir hearts and imbitter their lives with covetinga after riches, 
Were they to view things in a true light, they would be thankful, 
rather than discontented and querulous j since tlieir condition 
is precisely that which is best calculated to furnish the greatest 
amount of genuine earthly comfort. 

2%*^^ wear them, ivho sacrifice realities to appearances, sub - 
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Btantial comforts to airy notions, who 11 tl _/ / j 

than not seem happy, who iinpoyerish 1 1 ^ tl m f 

tho sakG of appearing more prosparoua d f 1 tou t! th 
of the common sort. The folly of 3ud p pi lit 

seen by everybody but thauiaelvea. 

They well tliem, who lay the scenes of thcic happiness abroad 
lathei than if home It is a certain tmth, that one who lives 
on i[Dea''y terms with himself, cin find very little enjoyment in 
estiinsic ohje(,ts Ho thit tlie very first step in the road to 
solid happiness, is the lequiiement of a contented mind j because 
without a disposition to contentment, any change of place, or 

of oatwird condition, is only the exchange of one sort of dis- 
quietude foi anothei And aa the spring of happiness is found 

in OTir own minds, or nowhere ; so, "well ordered Home" is the 
true centre of its enjoyment. Mothers, whose chief satisfaction 
lies in circles of fashion and scenes of amusement, have their 
vision wofuUy distorted by means of the magic spectacles. Else 
they would clearly see that the occupation of nnrsing, rearing, 
and instructing their families, is what furnishes the sweetest of 
pleasures, at the same time tliat it is one of the first of duties. 
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The age we live io, Iiaa been remarkably a reading age. Books 
aro more numerous and of more easy access, than at any former 
period ; and the number of readers has increased astonishingly 
since the middle of the last centarj. In a general view this is 
of good oinen, for reading is one of the principal keys of know- 
ledge ; it unlocks, as it wei'e, a niine of intelleetual wealth, and 
contributes to iis general diffusion. There is niueh reason to 
think, however, that the progress of I'eal, Bound knowledge has 
not kept pace with, tie pi-ogroas of reading : for the alow pace of 
the former in comparison to that of the latter, there being the 
aeveral causes which here follow. 

By reason of the abundance and sup erabim dance of books, 
the best are commonly read superficially, and by many not read at 
16* 
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all; the attentions of the reading public being distra,t;ted. withKuc;li 
a bowidleBS variety. If there were only one book in the world, and 
its copies so multiplied that it were in every one's liands, almost 
every body would have it by heart. Or, if there were only a few 
books, and they accessible to all, those few would be pondered 
and studied till a oonsidevable part of their contents were trea- 
ured up in the minds and memories of the generality of readers. 
But now that hooka are so numerous ^ the readers skip from one 
to another, without settling their attention upon any ; ao that 
many who are fairly entitled to the credit of great readivig, aie 
very little improved in their intellectual faculties. They eagerly 
devour books, but properly digest and appropriate scarcely any 
thing therein, and tlioir minds are plethoric, but destitute of 
vigor. 

Besides this, with the bulk of the bookish tribe, reading has 
become an idle amusement rather than a serious and laborious 
occupation. They read for pleasure more than for profit. The 
acquirement of a fund of really useful knowledge scarcely comes 
within the scope of their object, which is chiefly to beguile the 
tedious hours by furnishing food for the imagination. And hence 
it is, that no hooks are so palatable, ov ao generally read, and 
with so much eagerness, as the lighter compositions which, ai'e 
fraught with amusement, but are barren of sound instruction. A 
novel even of the lowest cast, finds more readers than a serious 
work of great merit. 

Moreover, the perpetual influx of new books has occasioned a 
raging appetite for novelty of some kind or other, no matter what ; 
so that the attention of most readers is directed rather to what is 
new, than to what is valuable and excellent. This kind of curi' 
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UKitj is insatiable ; for ihe more it is fed. the iiiovo it craves. 
Old aathora aie neglected becauae they are old, and new ones 
engross the attention because they are new. The standard com- 
positions of former ages are cast aside as lumber ; while a new 
pretender, ivitii less than a fourtli part of their abilities, is sure 
to find a moiuentary welcome at least. 

From these oansea it iiappens,thatagreat deal of reading does 
by no means imply a great atook of valuable knowledge. Oa the 
contrary, it oft«ii leaves the mind empty of almost every thing 
but vanity ; none beiog more vain, or more intolerable, than 
those who, having learned by rote a multitude of maxims and 
facts, deal them out by the gross, on all occasions, and in all com- 
panies. The food which they have derived from reading lies in 
their minds undigested, and while it occasions a preternatural 
tumor there, it gives neither growth nor strength. Their read- 
ing has scarcely brought into exercise any one of the intellectu- 
al faculties besides the memory, which has been loaded and kept 
in perpetaal action, whilst their understandings and judgments 
remain dormant. They are proud that they have read so much, 
but have reason rather to be ashamed that they know so little. 

One who would really profit by reading must cake heed what 
he reads, and Iiow. 

The nse of reading is to render one more wise and virtuous, 
rather than more learned ; and that point is to be gained, not so 
much from the quantity, as the quality of the books which we 
peruse. No single individual has leisure enough, nor is any life 
long enough, for a thorough perusal of even the tenth part of the 
books now extant in the English language. A selection is, therefore, 
necessary, and mucli depends upon making it judiciously. An 
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inconsidei'able number of well chosen and well studied book?, will 
enable one to mtJie far groiitei- advances in real knowledge, tluin 
lightly skimming over hundreds of volumes tiikcn up indiscrimi- 
nately. 

In reading, attention Is to be paid also to the Haw, as well 
as to tlie What. The proper object of reading is not merely to 
inform us of what others thinlc, but also to furnish us with ma- 
terials for thinking ourselyea, or for the emplojmeiit and exercise 
of our judgments and understandings, and of ail our intellectual 
and moral faculties. It is not oHough that it supplies us with a 
multitude of facts ; for the knowledge of facts is valuable to us 
chiefly for the inferences that we ouraelves may draw from them, 
or because they furuish us with the means of exercising and es- 
erting our own powers in the way of comparing, reasoning, and 
judging, and of drawing sound conclusions of the future from the 

Knowledge cannot be bequeathed as a patrimony, or pur- 
chased with money ; there is no other way to obtain it but by 
close attention and labor of the mind. Whoever would get know- 
ledge !B any uncommon degree, must seek for it as for silver. 
If it be a toil, it is one that is sweetened with pleasures peculiar- 
ly its own. Indeed it is questionable whether it would be so 
well for us if we could get learning without labor ; for one of the 
essential benefits of education is, that it inures the mind to apply 
itself steadily to any thing that requires its particular attention 
in a word, it tends to form the precious habit of calling home oui 
wandering thoughts at pleasure, and bringing them to a point. 

After all, book learning alone is insufficient for human con 
oems. To use a quotation from Dr. Johnson ; " Books, says Ba- 
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cofi, can never teach tha use of books. The a tu dent must learn 
bj commerce mith mankind to reduce Lis speculations to practice, 
and accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life." 

One observation more I will make, and hope it may be care- 
fully teeded. We err no less in not turning to good account 
what wo know, than in neglecting to increase our stock of know- 
ledge. What doth it profit though a man have much knowledge, 
if he is not better, more wise and virtuous in his conduct, and 
more useful to the community 1 If it makes him but the worse, 
he turns the blessing to a cnrae. 
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The age wo live i y i ly 1 U d the age of Novels and 

of Novelists. Th b th li d d t 1 ood of Writei-s are of 
modern origin. If w pt th m of the middle ages — 

who, hy the by, h w w Id d t g t th y pp a 
thought to exhibit p tty t d 1 t a f tl 

ferociousness, and b t 1 t f th n f tl t m — f 

except those old rm L w fwnltf any t 

prior to about the raHl fthlt ty 

It was then th t F Id g d B 1 ds u 1 S 11 tt a] 
peared before the j bl t h j, t o wh b 11 n f 

genius, eommand ofSg ddt tiglt tothfl 

ings and passions f tb h h t bl d th m t ad n 

their pages with f t g 1 T th w k f the ge 

niuses there succeeded swarms of imitators of each sex, and of ev- 
ery grade, as well in Germany as iii Britaio : so that the reading 
world, for the last thirty years, has been inundated, as it wore, 
wltli novels, of wliioii every ooe finds readers. 
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It IS 111 rbu Ubtict thiitbookfa Dt u othtikiil ul iltUi tli 
80 much Li^emeas bj the American \outh, ot both sesea »>* nor 
els, 01 narratives ot feigned incidents ohaiioteis ind s eneiy 
toi thougb they selJoni tempt to a tecond reading they is sel 
dom fail of being read once. lu tLis re'ipect it makes very little 
difference whether a novel be the fruit of genias, oi tf hair 
brained folly; whether it has the eta,iiip of loaining oi piooeeds 
from the pen of conceited ignorance whether it sketches leal 
life, or outstrips the extravagance of Bedlam , — if the thing be 
but new, it is earnestly inc[uired for and eageily pemsi,d 

And where Uea the harm ? Not in the nature of this species 
of writing, for it is not censurable in itself We have the highest 
of all authorities for tiie use of parables : they have been made 
the vehicle for coy^mlttl th tgtdj 

tivating, and, at th t m tl t ff m 

Apologues and f bl thy f j th th 11 m 

if framed with ing t imlf fttd ytp 

mote good moral Adti ILmyb IftI p f 

writing that goo dthdmt f It t 

oeneurable asaep f ptht p fm 

position that ha b g Uy d d pi Hj p t d by 

misuse. Itisnttbd dtht Imyb fh 

ioned by well-di tdtlt tlldm m wt! 
stiTiction, entort m t w th th 1 p t i tl 

mind ; nor is it t b ffi d tl t tl n t f th 

happy oonibinatio tl li gli P b ^ ^ 

73ut the harm of 1 d g d to th ft 

gance to which tl p t h 1 t 1 p tly t 1 t 
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in the following particulars, wliicli my limits will iillov 



1. Passing over tlie baser sort of novels, or such as have a. 
direct tendenoj to deprave tlie raiDd and the heart, it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that the greater part of the rest, though thfiy pro- 
fess to have a moral purpose, do iu no measure ioculcate pure 
Christian morals, but those of a spurious kind ; the atiindard of 
tlieir morality being very little higher, if any, than that of the 
highest order of the pagan school. 

2. There is always clanger, especially as regards youth, of cul- 
tivating the imagination too much, and the more solid faculties of 
our nature too little ; and it is of the nature of most novels to 
produce this effect : they expand and bloat the imagination with- 
out informing the understanding, or maturing the judgment. 

3. The pictures of life given in novels, are not usually those 
of common, but of high life ; and they can be, therefore, of no 
practical use at all to persona who are not destined to move in 
the highest circles. On the other hand, they tend to sophisticate 
their man w 11 th m 1 th m f d kes 
and duehe b gwdly mtf hthUl the 
manners of il m dwm 

i. Nov Id I g ft d w th a tl d ry 

fund of son d p n t bd t t 1 b t of 

thinking, jdthht tptt Fd in 

the books th y t tit f p t t ral 

oventa ; ast b £f t p d d w tl t h 1 w of 

cause ; persona suddenly raised, as by magic, from humble cir- 
cumstances to boundless opulence and loftiness of rauk ; — finding 
in the books which they ponder by day and through the vigils of 
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the night, & perpetual i-ecurrenee of such unearthly sceuory de- 
scribed iii glowing language ; it is no wonder that they cherish pre- 
posterous hopes ; nor is it a wonder if they become disgusted with 
the homely scenes and occupations of ordinary life, and look with 
contempt upon every situitioOj enjoyment, or connection, that is 
actually attainable by them. 

5. If novels have the good effect of beguiling the young into 

a passion for reading, they have, also, not unfrec[uently, the bad 

effect of so enervating their minds that there is left them neither 

industry, nor relish for sober history, or for any thing elso that 

H ' th 1 1 f tl d t nd g nd judgments. 

bThkdf dgl tl yto vitiate the taste, 

aswll g dt tjl t tm t The readers of nov- 

1 — 1 J wh d th m d m t ly or without selection— 

to d t tjl u ly w t, or vapidly towering ; 

t fp Idlpfwd d mages, which smother 

th h tl Tl ustomed, their feelings 

1 igttpl 11 ge than to plain sober 

It does by no means follow from what has been said, that pa- 
rents and instructors should lay their children under an absolute 
interdiction with respect to the reading of novels. Tor, not to 
mention that such is the texture of our general nature that pro- 
hibition has a stimulating power, so that if a book never so worth- 
less were prohibited by law, almost every body would wish to 
read it ; — there ai'e, no doubt, some novels, wliioh might be put 
into the hands of the young, with safety, and to their real advan- 
tage. The danger lies in reading them indiscriminately or with- 
out selection, and in making them a principal part of reading. — 
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'■ Those novels whitt paint the manuci's and ctaraotei' of the body 
of maokiiid, and affect the reader with the relation of misfortunes 
that may befall himself," may be perused, now and then, not only 
as an amusement, but as a profitable study ;— yet, after all, it 
is real life, with which we must chiefly have to do. 
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NUMBEK LXXXVI.li. 



The pleasures of sense, common to all animal natures, can admit 
of very little increase by the refinements of art, and, at the same 
time, are hounded and limited by impassable barriers. I say 
impassable barriers, for you no sooner have overleaped them than 
the pleasure is gone, and satiety, disgust, or some kind or other of 
painful dissatisfaction, succeeds to its place. 

Sweet as is the light, too miich of it would instantly destroy 
the organ of vision. Pleasant as it is to see the sun, yet to look 
steadfastly upou him in his meridian glory, would cause pain, and 
even blindness. The light of that luminary, hy which alone we 
see the innumerable objects that are visible to us, is cohred; else 
our feeble organ of sight could endure it scarcely for a moment. 
Eor what if the whole sky, the whole earth, and every object 
above and around U3, shone witb the unmingled brightness of un- 
colored light? In that case, the light itself would become dark- 
ness, since every eye must instantly be blinded by it. 

And as with sight, so with hearing. A sound tjiat is too 
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strong and forcible, deafens the ear. Nay, even tlie most sweet 
iind harmonious sound a, when long continued, or very often re- 
peated, become indifferent to the oar, if not tiresome. 

In Hko manner, the smell is siotened with perpetual fra- 
grance, and tlie palate surfeited by overmuch sweetness. 

Even the joj of mere animal nature, when it exceeds the just 
bounds, becomes a disturber. Overmuch joy of this sort, is in 
quietude ; it banishes quiet sleep as effectually aa pungent grief 

Hence It falls out, agreeably to the established constitution of 
onr nature, that scarcely any persons lead more unpleasant lives 
than those who pursue pleasure with the most eagerness. And 
so it must needs he, because their over eagerness of desire, by 
spurring them on to perpetual excess, turns their pleasures to 
pains, and their very reoreatioas to scenes of wearisome drudgery. 

If Solomon had not told us from his own experience, that such 
a course of life is not only vanity, but vexation of spirit ; yet the 
world abounds with instances to prove and illustrate it. — Of these 
I will now cite two eminent ones of the last age. 

Richard Nash, Esq.,— c !y IM B V 1 — 1 

died, 1781, aged oigbty-seven w M f h C 

King of Bath, for the space of ly 1 If t y H b dy 

was athletic, his constitution t g d 1 Ithy d h ! g 
passions were vanity, and koo f d f f h hi d 

pation. To his darling wish th m f 1 1 tlj 

and altogether corresponded. PI tl ta f 

the courtiers, and nobility, alg t> fEgl dh tfid 

his vanity witli the finery anl tl t h pp 1 d w th 

the implicit obedience paid to h d 1 wl 1 t mpl y d 

providing banc[uets of pleasure for his voluptuous guests, lie scl- 
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(3om neglected his opportunities of carving plenteously for liitii- 
Belf— Beau Nasli, enjoyed what is caMt^d pleasure, for a greater 
length of time, and reflaed upon it more exquisitely, than perhaps 
any other roan that is now among tiie livirg or the dead. Yet- 
setting aside all the awful considerations of futurity, no one that 
reads the story of his life with any degree of sound reflection, will 
be led to think that he had more real enioyment of it than falls 
to the ordinary lot of mankind, or even near so uiuoh \. biog- 
rapher of Nash, in speaking of the lattei stages of hit, lifp, ob- 
serves : "He was now past the period of guingoi leaeiviug pleis- 
ure, for he was poor, old and peevish , jet still ho was incapable 
of turning from his foriner manner of life to putsue happiness. 
The old man endeavored to practise the follies of tlie boy ; and 
he seemed willing to find lost appetite amon^ the scenes where 
he once was young." 

A remarkable counterpart to the life of Mr. Nash, is that of 
Mademoiselle de L'Espinasse ; which clearly shows that the most 
unhappy of women are those who have no taste for simple domes- 
tic comforts. 

It ia related of this most accomplished French lady, who had 
been the unrivalled leader of fashion in France, during a part of 
the last century, " That she not only lived, but almost died, in 
public ; that while she was tortured with disease, and her heart 
so torn with agonizing passions as frequently to turn her thoughts 
on suicicle, she dined out and made visits every day ; and that, 
when she was visibly within a few weeks of her end, and was 
wasted with coughs and with spasms, she still had her saloon filled 
twice a day with company, and dragged herself out to supper with 
all the countesses of her acquaintance," 
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To be temperate in all things, is as really a matter of interest 
as of duty. If tliere were even no unlawfulness in excess, nor any 
punialiment following it in the coming world, yet it ever brings 
witli it a punishment here ; a punishmeut that more than oounter- 
vaila the enjoyment. And, on the other hand, if there were neither 
virtue nor duty in moderation of enjoying the pleasures of Beuse, 
yet it eaiTies along with it its own reward, as it is the only way 
of deriving from those pleasures all the satisfaction which it is of 
their nature to give. So that to enjoy innocently, and in sti'iot 
conformity to the rules of reason and of our holy religion, results 
ordinarily in a greater amount of real pleasure, than is to be 
found by the epicure or the voluptuary. It is excellently ob- 
served by Doctor Beid, on the Mind — "If one eould by a soft 
and Insurious life, acquire a more delicate sensibility to pleasure, 
it iiinst be at the espeuse of a like sensibility to pain, from which 
he can never promise himself escmption ; and at the esponse of 
cherishing many diseases which produce pain." 

Beware of Fkasure ! The envenomed serpent couches under 
the gay and fragrant flowei'. 
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Atlhodgh ignoranco and foolislinesa are near akin, there ia, 
nevertheless, a material differenoe between theui ; the former con- 
sisting in the destitution of what is called learning, and the latter 
in narrowness or weakness of the understanding. 

Some ignorant laen, or, in other words, some men of little or 
no learniogj manifest strength of memory, clearness of con- 
ception, and soundness of judgment ; and, within the narrow com- 
pass of their own observation, tlieir remarks are just, and some- 
times profound. Though not capable of reasoning exactly accord- 
ing to the rules of iogie, yet they do reason conclusively, and 
not unfrequently, by a native plainness and directness of under- 
standing, tbey reach the point by the shortest way. In defiance 
of bad grammar and uncouth phraseology, there is discoverable 
in them a mine of iutelleetual lore which, had it been properly 
worked and refined, might have enriched and adorned society. 

On the other hand, some learned men arc foolish after all. 
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When a. strong memory is coupled with a weak uiKlorstaTidhig, 
(wiiicli is a union neither impossible, nor quite uncommon) — in 
such a case, though a great deal of learning is attainable, the 
possessor is not much the wiser for it ; and as to the unfortunate 
wights who are constrained to keep him company, they are rather 
plagued than profited by his learning. He is incessantly throw- 
ing it iu their faces, and gorging them with it even to surfeiting. 
The garner of his memory is ample, and it is full ; every thing is 
there, hut nothing in its right place ; and having no facility of 
discrimination, he more often brings out of his treasury, for use 
or for show, the wrong thing than the right. If you want of him 
only a string of tape, he measures you off whole yards of hocade. 
He must needa pour forth a flood of learning upon every thing, 
and to every body ; and he lectures upon literature and science, 
and quotes scrap after scrap from the ancients, without any re- 
gard to time, or place, or company. 

In the course of the last age, one of this sort, namely, Dr. 
George, of Loudon, a most eminent Greek seholar, who knew 
little else but Greek, expressed hie wonder at the fame of Fred- 
erick of Prussia. " For my part," quoth the Doctor, ■' I cannot 
regard Frederick as a truly great man, for I doubt his being able 
so much as to conjugate one of the Greek verbs ;"— and the 
learned Grecian proceeded to name to the company a particular 
verb, which he thought would be more than a match for his 
Majesty's head. 

This species of pedantry, which was more prevalent, by 
many degrees, at some former times than at the present, is keen- 
ly satirized in the following lines of Winne's translation of Boi- 
leau. 
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"Brimful of learning see that pedant stride. 
Bristling with horrid Greeli, and pnff'd with pi'idel 
A thousand authors ho in vaiu has read, 
Aii5 yrbh their maxima stuffd hia empty head ; 
And thinlis that, without Aristotle's rnle, 
Reasau ia blind, and common sense a fool." 

Learned foolisiiuess, is more egregioasly foolish tliiin the iblly 
of ignoraoce. It is wayward, positive, and imperious ; too con- 
ceited and indocile to be informed, and too obstinate to forsalte 
ori'or. Men, distempered with this Itind of foolishness, imagine 
tbemSelves wise overmuch, because they have read a great many 
books, and can repeat, in more than one language, perhaps, wliat 
others have said and written: wliereas, they are Jike agourmand, 
whose digestive faculties bear no proportion to the largeness of 
his swallow. They task and load the memory, without exercising 
the judgment. They lay up in the memory, facta heaped upon 
facts, without order and without distinction ; — and these are in 
the memory only — the noblo powers of the understanding being 
not at all, or very little, occupied about them. 

Learning, in itself, is not wisdom. "We may be learned from 
the thoughts of others ; — wise we cannot be but from our own." 

The foregoing observations are, in no wise, disparaging to the 
legitimate honors of learning. For what though in some it pro- 
duces the pedantry of conceited weakness, and what though as to 
others it is perverted to vile purposes ? Learning itself is not to 
blame ; nor is it the less excellent for these disfiguring eacres- 
cences, which no more belong to it than doth a wen to tiie proper 
form of the human body. 

Literature, conjoined with science, and resulting in a high 

ir 
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ifegi'co of civiliziition, is tlie procurer of all the cmljcllJKhments 
and delights, and of most of the coovenienoes and eomforts of our 
present condition ; tlie civilized world being raised now almost 
as much above the condition it stood in, when classical learning 
was first rising on Europe, in the fifteenth century, as it then 
was above that of the hordes of roaming savages. Add to this, 
that the pleasure of learning, like that of religion, is not confined 
to time or place, nor dependent upon the smiles of fortune. It 
may be enjoyed in solitude, in pennry, and in old age ; which 
last does sometimes, if not often, increase ratlior than diminisji 



f u couoluaion ; having observed above, that learning furnishes 
food or materials for thought, I will venture to recommend to 
readers an excellent i-ule, taken from the practice of a very emi- 
nent man of the last age. It is this : — In reading, observe the 
course of your thoughts rather than of your books. Sometimes 
yoar reading will give occasion to a thought, not connected with 
the subject which your book treats of; and in such a case, drop 
tlie course of your reading, and follow the course of the thought 
that has been started. 
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'■ He that would seriously set upon the search of truth," sajs 
the great Loelce, '■ ought in the first place to prepare his mind 
with a love of it : for he that loves it EOt, will not take much 
paias to get it, nor be much concerned when he misses it. There 
is nobody in the commonwealth of learning who does not profess 
himself a lover of trath : and there is not a rational creature that 
would not take it amiss to be thought otlierwise of. And yet, for 
all this, one may truly say, there are very few lovers of truth for 
truth's sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves that 
they are so. How a man may know whether he be so in. earnest, 
is worth incjuiry, and I think there is one unevriag markof it, viz. 
the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance, than 
the proofs it is buiit upon will warrant." 

These weighty sentiments, so worthy to be carried with ua 
in all our secular, and in all our moral and religious concerns. 
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are particularly applicable to tlie subject of evil-thinJdng. 
Downright, wilfal slander is considered on all hands as a detes- 
table vice ; and a peison, habitually guilty of it in its grossness, 
is marked as a foe to society A man, a woman, or a family that 
is notoriously infected with this foul malady, is watched aa care- 
fully as is a pickpocket, or t common cheat. But it unhappily 
falls out that, although, gross, wilful slander coramonjy meets 
witt the reprobation it merits, yet what is nearly related to it, 
passes witb very little censure or remorse.— I mean the taking 
■up a reproach against one's neighbor, or believing an ill report 
of another upon sligkt grounds, or without sufficient evidence. 

The commonness of this fault seems to evince a strong pre- 
disposition to it in our very nature. It is a remark of the great 
British moralist, Dr, Johnson, that '■ tbei-o are two causes of be- 
lief; Evidence and Inclination." When we are ia no uianiiGr 
inclined to believe a thing, we naturally require full evidence of 
it before we yield our credence : and, on the other hand, when 
we are powerfully inclined to believe, we can do so, not only 
without evidence, but against it. Hence it would seem, that we 
naturally Have a strong inclination to believe or think ill of oth- 
ers, since we so often do it on no real proof, or on what is nest 
to none. 

How happens it that, even in well-ordered society, scandal 
flies as upon the wings of the wind ? That it so quickly spreads 
over a whole neighborhood, parish or town ? That it continues 
to widen its circle from day to day, till every body knows it save 
one, to wit, the very person scandalized ? — Does not this argue a 
general love of scandal ? — Perhaps you will say No ; and will 
hold, that two or three tale-bearers or busy-bodies may have done 
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the whole aiiscliiof. But how could thty have done il, U' thcj- 
had not found a multitude of ears to listen to their tale, and a 
multitude of tongues to aid them in its circulation ? As there 
would he no thieves of one kind, if there were no receivers of 
stolen goods, so there would be no tale-bearers, if tliere were no 
oagei' listeners to thoir baza ; and as the receiver is as bad as 
the thief, so tlie eager listener to groandiess scandal, is well-nigh 
aa bad as its author, or at least possesses some portion of the same 
depravity of feeling and temper. 

No one has travelled very far upon the journey of life, and 
been aa observant traveller, wiio has not noticed the manner, in 
which, for a while, this " pestilence walkctli in darkness, " and 
thea bursts forth into open day. The foul report is for some time 
communicated in whispers, neoompanied with solemn injunctions of 
secrecy. Every one professes to hope it is not true, and yet every 
one whispers it to every one's acquaintance. At length, it be- 
comes a common report ; a matter of public notoriety. It is in 
every body's mouth, and every body must believe it; because, 
aeoording to one orthodox old saying, " What every body says, 
must be true ; " and according to another of equally sacred author- 
ity, " Where there is much smoke, there must be some fire," It 
is a settled point. lu the public opinion, the case is decided, 
and the defamed party is cast off. All are of one mind, that 
there must be something in it ; though, here and there, one 
charitable body or another, expresses a faint hope that the affair 
may not turn out to be quite so scandalous as it is represented. 

Last of ail, after the lapse of monthsj it reaches the astonished 
ears of the person moat immediately concerned. It is sifted, 
a id tui-ns out a sheer fabrication, invented and first put ia circu- 
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ktion l)j Nobody. Seai'ch is made in yiiiii for iha iiutlior, wlio 

lies snugly concealed amidst tlie multitude. 

Well then the niatter is cleared up, and all the ahir is wiped 

jtlttmth 1 'aeter of the defamed. Not exactly so, 

d d n tb & me are no less loath to diahelieve, than 

til J twdthl eve. Some who pretend to he very 

1 d t tl It ly wish it had beeu a little otherwise. 

b h th d ht till ; and some, again, have no inciina- 

t n t X n th diBp oof of the calumny, though they had 

sw 11 w d t w th ous appetite. 
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In the esoellent little tract of Dr. Cotton Mather's, entitled, 
" Essays to do Good," the venerable author lays down for him- 
self the following iiile, iu regard to his treatment of ehildreu : 
" wUl never use corporeal punishment except it he for an airo- 
cious crime, or for a smai^er fault obstinately persisted in." A 
maxim wliich deserves to he written in golden, characters, or 
rather, and far better, to be engraven upon the hearts of parents, 
and instructors of schools. Nor is it at all incoueistent with the 
niasim in Holy Writ, " He that spareth the rod hatetk his son." 
For, by no fair interpretation, caa this last be made to mean, that 
the discipline of the rod is necessary in any cases other than the 
aforementioned. 

Obedience is the first lesson to bo inculcated upon childhood. 
Ere it can discern between good and evil, the child should be 
taught to obey. Ihea it is that the task is comparatively easy, 
and may be effected by a small measure of prudent enforconienL 
No restraint, however, should he imposed upon childhood, but 
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Buuh as ia aalut!ii7,aiidof obvious necessity. All and e' 
restraint is tyrannous ia its nature, and iurtful in its consequences. 
The child should be habituated to passive obeclionce,aiid,at tbo 
same time^ be permitted to enjoy freedom of action in things indif- 
ferent ; — to speak as a child, to act as a child, — to be lively and 
playsome as a child. One, whose childhood is closely held in 
trammels, whose merely childish things incur rebukes and frowns, 
is full likely to make a licentious use of freedom when it arrives, 
or else to be a mopus all his days. 

Ciiildren should be carefully guarded against every species of 
useless vexation. 

" Provoke not yonr children to anger, lest they be discour- 
aged." Lay upon them none but necessary and wholesome re- 
strictions. Never cross them for the mere sake of showing your 
authority. Keelaim with a lenient hand their involuntary er- 
rors. Mark not against them ivith a severe eye their trivial ab- 
errations. Be no less ready to commend their well-doing than to 
blame tiiem for doing ill. Otherwise, the obedience paid you 
will bo uncheerfttl, eOQStrained, and slavish. If you are of a fault- 
finding temper, you will occasion the very faults you seek after. 
Your children, out of despair of pleasing you, will become re- 
gardless both of your pleasm-e and displeasure, except in SO far 
as they are infiueuced by slavish fear. 

As to stubbornness, or obstinate disobedience, " this Hud go- 
eth not oat " but by severe discipline. It must be mastered by 
blows if nothing else will do, and the earlier the better. But for 
the rest, mild and persuasive methods are far preferable. 

Over young minds, the law of love might bo made to have a 
much more powerful influence than the penal law. Much more 
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easily are they drawn and guided by their aifeutiocs tba,ii driven 
by their fears ; the tenor of the former being spontaneous, steady, 
and uaiform ; while the latter operate only by occasional excite- 
ment. You have the fastest hold of the child that you hold by 
" the cords of love." By these cords you can draw bim with ease. 
Delighting to please, and of course dreading to offend you, it is 
in your power to imprint in his mind indelible characters ; to 
weed out his wayward propensities ; to awaken iiis emulation ; to 
stimulate his industry; and to mould him to sentiments and habits, 
preparatory to excelleuce in after life. But fear alone is an unnat- 
ural and odious tie, which the child is ever desirous to break loose 
from. It stimulates indeed, but not in the manner to produce 
those ingenuous sentiments and feelings, which are the foimda- 
tion of excellence in character. 

Eaperience abundantly shows, that degrading punishment has 
rather a pernicious, than a salutary effect, upon the minds of fuil- 
growQ persons. Few culprits, if any, were ever made better by 
means of the whipping-post and the stocks, or by cropping their 
ears, or in fixing a brand of infamy upon the forehead or hand. 
Instead of being led to amendment by these means, they generally 
are made the more desperate and abandoned, by reason that they 
view their characters as irretrievably lost. So that, after having 
gone through one of these ordeals of shame, they ever after are 
utterly shameless. 

Now it should be remembered, that children are as men and 
women in miniature ; possessed of thelike passions, and particularly 
of the like feelings of honor and disgrace. Moreover, in chil- 
dren the most promising, these feelings are the most acute. 
They have a keen sensibility to shame, whereof a good nse may 
\7' 
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lie made by prudent iniinagnment ; but it' this sensibility be 
put to hard proof, and tliat frequently, it becomes blunted, and 
their minds grow callous. And a child that is lost to shame, 
and to all self-respect, is in peouliar danger of being a lost child. 
And besidei none are more unpitifol and cruel than those 
h h b b ght p d tl 11 t d plm wl li 
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and of a nice sense of honor. 

I will conclude witli the words of tlie groat Locke. — " To 
break the spirits of children by too severe usage, is to them a 
greater injury than the. opposite estreme of induigence, for there 
is more hope, that a wild undisciplined spirit will become order- 
ly, than of raising up one made abject and heartless by severity 
of discipline." 
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The great Locke, a mau of almost mivivalled depth, and acutenesa 
of under standing, in bis escellent treatise on Education, express- 
es liimself aa here follows :— " He that has found a way hoff to 
keep up a cbild's spirit e-iay itt ve and fiee ind yet, at the 
same time, to restrain kim from many thinf,^ he has a mind to, 
and to draw Iiim to things that art, unpasy to hiui lie, I say, 
that knows how to reconcile tliese seh-ming eontndictions, has, in 
my opinion, got the tiue >:eciHt of educitinn 

This is a sentimeut of no ordinal j impoit'ince No leas just 
than profound, it is entitltd t the ?tiict le^ard of parents, of 
preceptors, and of all ivlio have tho inamg^meiit of children. 

The true powei ovei childien is that of swa3mg their incli- 
nations; tlie power of withdi awing then inelmatims from one 
direction, and settlmg them down m anothei It is not tard 
words, nor hard blows that an ^am 1 1 s pomt The loill is 
wrought upon by othei method') Of manj examples that might 
go to illustrate this mattn t will iddu e unt and a notable one. 
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II iitio NJa n fimoua in nxval biatorj ! id t tii t m 
utter aier i i to the lea ot wl ich m no buji; t me he came to 
be estiiTa^antlj fond And what miacle or magic wrowgiit 
thin change in him ' It wis wioij^ht neithei by niiiacle not by 
magic but bj a Teiy naturil process Tlie o-iptam who was his 
uncle caiessed fl e boy tieatod him with familiarity and eonfi 
denoe and not unfre juently consuUod him t! if iie weie a man 
and his equal This management enkmdlel ii him the d"iaiant 
spxrka of genius and emulttion and changed as it weie his m 
ward fiame He was quite anotl ei bo\ Fiom be ng diffident 
inl •sbeepish he at once became most actue and enteiprising 
and fiiom loath ng the service bis whole inclination was bent 
npon escelhi g in it Had his boyhood fallen mto diff lent 
hands he night iiobablyhme turned out i vcij d fferent 
ehaiactei Nor would it peihaps be too miioli to asseit that 
till, victoiy of the Nile was an event m connection witb the im 
pie&dions made on the tender years of Nelson bj Cajfain Suck 
ling 

In whatever you would teaoh your children, the main thing ia 
to bring their minds to it in good earnest ; after which, the rest 
is easy. In tbeir play they ore all alike active, because they all 
love it ; and so it would be as to their learning, if they could bo 
onee brought to love that as well as they love play. For it is 
generally for want of attention, rather than of sufficient faculties, 
that children are dull to learn ; and in ezciting and fixing their 
attention, the great art of the teacher lies. 

Now the habit of attention, that is, attention of the genuine 
sort, is seldom, or never, wrought in them by operating merely 
upon their fears. The dread of pain might indeed force them 
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Oil to the pisrfoniiauce of then ta«l but ntiU thcj woull ptiturm 
it as a task, and with anj other feelings thin tho^c ui di-liglit; 
whereas the proper attention 'Springs tioni a leal delight m the 
thing they are about. This is ■wrought in thi,n.. bj imkening 
the more generous feelings of then imtuie — the love of esteem, 
and the desire of escelliiig. It is what le^uues skill patient 
industry, and able management while on the other hind to make 
children attentive, after a BOit, to their learning, bj means of 
menaces and stripes, is a short, easy, and lazy method, requiring 
as little of trouble, as of talent ; but always falling wofully short 
of the true mark. 

And as in learning, so in whiitever reputable and useful em- 
ployment else, the young mind, by skilful management, might be 
made to prefer it, and to take more pleasure in it than in doing 
nothing. The busiest age is that of childhood. It is then 
they are most inclined to be ever about something, and 
make it their chief delight to keep moving. This seems to 
furnish clear proof that industry is natural to our species ; in 
which case, education has little else to do than to give it a 
proper direction. Children, who of their own accord pla^ 
with nnweariablc industry, might always, perhaps, be induced to 
iipply thcmselvea, at the proper age. with the like spontaneous 
industry, to things of importance. But then, in order to it, their 
inclinations must be led, rather than forced. Play itself would 
presently become irksome and disgustful to children, if they 
were driven to it, and kept at it, by main force. And much 
less can you espect that they will be diligent and active 
in business, unless you so prevail over theiv inclinations, as that 
they choose it of their own free will : a thing of no great diffical- 
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ty, for the most part, it' it be set about in season, iiiid coiiduuted 
with pi'udenco. 

There is a gi'oat difference between lumpish laziness, and 
frisky idleness. One who is too lazy to move himself about, is 
diseased in the very core, and there is no help for him. Of such 
however the number is Bniall. Whereas the nuraerouH tnbe of 
idlers, or of such as spend their time without profit to themselves 
or others, are generally, nevertheless, frivolously busy, and 
quite active in their own way; and had they been tutored 
aright in their early years, tlieir natural activity miglit have 
turned to exeellent account. 
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Hopes and Fears are the great springs of human aotions ; and 
tliougli seemicgly standing in oppositiou to one another, they 
jointly contribute to the accomplishment of the same ends, 
Hope that is altogether fearless, abts with rashness, or sinks into 
torpitude ; hut accompanied with fear, it is vigilant as well as 
diligent. On the other hand, fear unaccompanied with hope, is 
despair : and despair furnisiiea no stimulation at all to enter- 
prise. It is hy tlie due halaneing of these two grand principles, 
Hope and Fear, that the human species is governed, and stimu- 
lated to actions tending to the preservation of the individuals, 
and to the general weal. 

Oar holy Keligion, itself, addresses alike our hopes and our 
fears. Every weli-principled and well-poised civil government, 
is calculated to operate upon each of these masterly principles of 
our nature. And it is with a nice regard to these universal and 
powerful principles, that children are to be governed and man- 
aged in families and schools. 
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It ruqulrea no ineOBSiderable skill in parents, as well as t'aith- 
fulnesa, to qualify them for the all- important task of got'erning 
their children, Tacitus, the Komau historian, remarked of Agri- 
cola, that " he governed hia family ; which many find a harder 
task than to govern a province," And why is this task so hard ? 
Kot hecause it is altogether difficult of itself, but mainly because 
parental iiffisction runs into error, one way or the other. On the 
one hand, we are blind to the faults of our children, and spoil 
them by indalgence ; or, oa the other, from the desire of rearing 
our children to an ideal perfection, and of exalting them nbOTQ 
the condition of childhood and of human nature itself, we mark 
in. them eyen the pettiest of trespasses, with a keenness of se- 
verity that ohills their hopes, and either breaks their spirits, or 
renders them restless and refractory. The Golden Moan between 
the extreme of indulgence and the extreme of rigor, is what few 
parents clearly discern and steadfastly pursue. 

Preceptors, or iiisti-uotors of schools, are, for the time behig, 
the foster parents of the children committed to their tutorage. 
And though they lack that yearning of affection that is felt by 
the real porout, they are, for this very reason, the less apt to 
swerve from the golden tnean I just now mentioned ; provided 
they possess all the requisite qualifications for their business. 
These requisite qualifications are generally thought of easy at- 
tainment, and so indeed would they be, if they consisted only in 
a competent measure of learning, along with rectitude of moral 
character : but all this, though absolutely needful, is quite insuffi- 
cient of itself. Superadded to a competent ability to teach, 
there must he considerable skill in governing and managing a 
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tlie affections of their children, is never to thwai-t tlioir inclina- 
tions ; but esperience sooner or latter discovers to them their 
mistake. Children that have been treated with unlimited indul- 
gence, often, very often, not only despise the counsels of their 
parents, but unfeelingly neglect their persons when destitute and 
needy ; the overweening indulgence given them, having soured 
their tempers, and corrupted their hearts. 

Others, running into the opposite error, apply their discipline 
altogether to the fears of their chOdren, whom they unfortunately 
treat with stern and inflexible severity. They arc feared indeed, 
but it is with a hopeless, joyless, an un affectionate fear ; and by 
thus treating their children as if they were entirely base, they 
take the ready way to malie them so. 
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Dk, Cotton IiLitheb, of venerated memoi-y, iu order to escape the 
calamity of tedious visits, wrote over the door of his study, iu 
large letters, Be short. A pithy sentence, in truth, it is, aac! well 
worthy of remeiiihriinee in a great many more eases tlian I ean 

The interchange of friendly visits is one of the most precious 
sweets of life. But then, it must not be overdone ; else it be- 
comes irksome aad disgusting. Hence, in the boob of tlie Wise 
Man, we meet with the following wholesome counsel; "With- 
draw thy foot from thy neighbor's house, lest he be weary of thee." 
Now the necessary discipline of the foot, which is here inculcat- 
ed, is, if I may presume to comment, of the following import : — 
Beware of spinning out your friendly visits beyond due length. 
Retire, if you perceive any necessary business which your stay 
might inten-upt ; retire, ere the family, after an liour'a yawning, 
begin to steal off one by one, to bed ; retiro, ere plain symptoms 
of weaiiness appear in the countenances of the little circle you 
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are visitiDg ; retire, ere, in soQie indescribable manner oi: otiier, 
it be manifested that joar room would be more welcome tban 
jour company. Wten yon bave made your friends glad by your 
coming, stay not so long as to make tbem still more glad by your 
going away. 

In time long past, the lord of a manor upon one of the 
banks of the Hudson, is said to have had a way of his own to 
clear his house of visitors. When his tenants, to whom ho was 
affable and courteous, seemed disposed to prolong the visits which 
they noiv and then made him, he dropped the Dutch tongue, and 
began to speak to them in English : whereupon, the honest 
Dutchmen, understanding the signal, hied away. 

But the sage counsel, Be short, applies not to visitors alone. 
It might be made of like precious use to authors and public 
speakers, who too often lack one valuable kind of knowledge, 
na,mely, '' that of discerning when to bave done." 

" Tedioasness," as a writer of eminent abilities observes, " is 
the fault that most generally displeases : since it is a. fault that 
is felt by all, and by all equally. You may offend your reader 
or hearer in one respect, and please him in another ; but if you 
tire liim out with your tediousness you give him unmivigled dis- 
gust." 

A book can do but little good if it be but little read : a des- 
tiny that befalls almost every book that is found to be unneces- 
sarily prolix and bulky. This was the error of a former age. 
The massy folios of the last century but one, folios written by men 
of great talents and astonishing learning, have lain as lumber and 
been confined to the shelves of the curious, for no other reason than 
because every thread has been spun out to the gi'eatest possible 
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IcDgtii, WliLTOHS, bail tlie liiglily respectable authoi's learned to 
be short, or giveii heed to the art of compressing their thoughts, 
they never would ha^e wanted readers. 

Writers, sometimes, eke out their subject far beyond what 
need requires, from a mistaken ambition of making a great book. 
But readers of the present age generally lean to the sentiment in 
the old Greek proyerb, " A great hook is a great evil." It 
frightens them : they will scarcely open it, and much less set 
themselves to the task of reading it throughout. 

Tims, in this respect, it is with books as with money. As 
small change in quick and constaat circulation, does more good 
than ingots of gold and silver hoarded up, so a small book that 
Las a great many readers, is, if truly a good one, of much more 
benefit than a volume of enormous bulk, which for that single 
reason is scarcely read at all. Nay, I will even venture to affirm, 
that the Biblo itself would be much less read, and read with 
muoh less delight, were it one and indivisible. But the Bible, 
though bound together in one volume, is not a single book, but a 
collection of sixty-eight different books, all penned with brevity, 
as well as with inimitable simplicity ; and arresting the attention, 
aiike by the weight of thoir matter and their engaginguess of 

Speak, young man, if th&re be need of thee, but be short — is 
a monitory saying of the son of Sirach, which, together with the 
two following short sayings of that eminent sage — Lxai-n, before 
thou speak-- We inay speaJc much and yet come short — compo- 
ses a very good reeipe for young men to carry about, and make 
D may require, 
t the foram, pleas at the bar, and even sermons. 
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when they are of immoderate length, seldom fail to be tiresome. 
So tiiat public speakers consult their own credit as little as they 
do the feelings of their hearers, when they ai-e more solicitous to 
say much, than that every thing they do say should be to the 
purpose. 

Whether in viaits, in public ^pealiing, oi in common conver- 
sation, all can discern and tepiobato tho fault of tediousness as 
respects others; and yet very few aie fully aware of it as re- 
spects themselves. Their own company is, forsooth, so delight- 
ful, that their visits can never tire, they, themselves, speak so 
well, that nobody can wish them to have done ; they talk so 
charmingly that their own loquaciousness always gives entertain- 
ment rather than disgust. 

Thus it is that some men, otherwise of good sense, unoon- 
soiously give pain by their prolixity, tliough, in regard to the 
prolisity of any body but themselves, their taste is delicate even 
to squeamishness. 
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TiiESB are the words which Milton puis into the mouth of Eve, 
to pacify and soothe her incensed husband, at the moment he 
found himself involved, along with her, in a condition of guilt and 
luiserj occasioned primarily hy her fault ; nor is there, perhaps, 
any thing more exquisitely pathetic in the immortal work of that 
poet. Indeed, throughout the whole speech of Eve, in the latter 
part of the tenth book of the Paradise Lost, the affectionate and 
pathetical tone in which she pleads, and her general manner, are 
such as must toiioh with commiseration any heart but one of 
stone. 

In the lines selected for the present motto, there is a moral, 
which comes home to the bosom of every intelligent man and wo- 
man in the married state. Nest in importance to the serenity of 
a good conscience, is the enjoyment of domestic peace. With it, 
adversity is soothed by the repose of home ; without it, prosper- 
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ity is but a gilded miaerj. Oomiuliial lianiioiiy sweetens a.s well 
aa enliMices the common Wossiags of life, wUile its opposite ioi- 
bittera wLatever of enjoyment the smiles of fortune can bestow ; 
so that the " dinner of herbs " is far better in tlie one case, than 
the " stalled ox " in the otliei\ 

It is not to my present purpose, however, to describe at large 
either the blissful fruits of connubial harmony, or tlie baneful 
consequences of domestic diseord, but ratter to suggest ways and 
means for eecuring the one and avoiding the other ; by which 
course, while shunningtlie beaten track of declamation, I am led 
into by-paths, or to observations very little connected. But if 
only one of these unconnected observations shall be found really 
iiseful, it is hoped that the reader will excuse all the rest for the 
sake of that one. 

Altliougt marriages, to be happy, must be founded in mu- 
tual affection, yet even that essentially necessary basis is not 
sufficient to build hopes upon, without one's possessing, in addi- 
tion, a reasonable prospect of competence, — the real amount of 
which, as respects the fashionable class, is not definable by any 
fixed metes and bounds, being diverse according to the diversity 
of tastes and habits. It is but little that man absolutely needs ; 
and were his desires ia any measure proportionate to his real 
needs, a competence would, in most instances, be of very easy 
attainment. But in the highly artificial state of society now 
existing, it rmfortunately happens, that the despotic court of 
Fashion dooms very many to a life of celibacy, not for their 
want of ability to support the more necessary expenses of a mar- 
ried state, but for want of ability to support its espenses in 
that Eiphere of life to which they have been accustomed, and 
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1 which it is ihoir settled resolution aevei' to descend ; 
; ratlier to forego the first and sweetest of social com- 
forts, than to sink only a few degrees in JTashion's scale. Again, 
from the same cause, it happens still more unfortunately, that 
very many in the married state turn their weal into woe, and some- 
times their amity to discord, by beginning with, and persisting 
in a style of living, utterly incompatible with their fortunes or 
their incomes. Of all the sources of domestic infelicity, this is 
at present one of the moat prolific. 

But to come more closely to the point in hand ; — in choosing 
a wife, examine carefully whether her domestic character be es- 
timable. If her temper, her moral ijnallties, her deportment 
toward her parents, and the general tenor of her conduct in the 
domestic circle, speak higUy in her favor, good earnest is then 
given that she will act her part well in a family of her own. 

Espeotnot too much from Woman. It is neither an aiigelioal, 
nor a paradisiacal being, that you are to enter into connubial 
alliance with, bnt an inheritor of the infirmities of fallen nature, 
— one who, at best, has some of the ingredients of folly and 
perverseness in her uomposition. If then you must needs have 
a perfect wife, the bettor way will bo to wait till yon become 
perfect yourself. 

If your heart be infected with the scrofula of contempt for 
female nature, marry not at all till cured of that foul disease. 

Popinjay values himself greatly, as it would seem, upon hia 
manly contempt of womankind, and particularly of his wife. In 
his estimation, almost every thing she says is foolish, and more 
than half sho does is wrong. That manner on his part, has 
occasioned in her an intellectnal and a moral debasement. 
18 
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Treated daily with disrespect and soorn, she lias lost by degrees 
almost all respect for herself. 

There are other pairs who, in this respect, are very eijually 
matched. For iDstance, Fertinax and his conjugal mate, dis- 
pute it together all the year round about trifles, hecause he is 
always in the right, and she never in the wrong. They are as 
like as " cherry to cherry," in their general c[ualities, which are 
passably good ; and it wants only a little condescension on both 
sides, to render their union felicitous rather than otherwise. 
Pis it as a niasim in your mind, that it is of more impor- 
tance, generally speaking, for one to keep well with his wife, 
than witli any other earthly friend. Acting on that masim, and 
yet moie on the sacred principle of moral and religious duty, 
ever treat your wife with heartfelt benevolence. Cast the 
mantle over the common frailties incidental to humanity ; esteem 
and cherish her better qualities, and habitually maintain 3 ten- 
der and sympathetic consideration for her feelings. 

Of the other sos, I crave the indulgence of hazarding the 
monition and the advice, whieli here follow. 

Marry not the man who is known to be unkind, contemptu- 
ous and scornful to the mother that bare him : — it will be a 
miracle if he treat his wife any better. 

Marry not a blasphemous infldel, however rich, or however 
accomplished. For, besides Ihe weighty consideration of the con- 
taminating influence of such an alliance, he that contemns the 
G-od tliat made him, is not one that will give due honor to the 
wife that is subject to him. 

Marry not a profligate libertine in hopes of reforming him. 
Ton feeble will be your eorils to bind down the headlong passions 
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of a man, alike regardless of tbe authority of moral principle, 
and of the opinions of all the respectable part of society. 

Marry not a man because you think him one that will tamely 
submit to be ruled ty vou It bad beea the jesting boast of 
Asuba, that she iuteuili,d to make a fool ot hei husband She 
was saved that troul 1l bj L-hancm^ to wed a lejdy made one ; 
but she found h'S obstmacj and contrariety invincible No 
effect at all could hei iea& aing have on a mind incnpahlf, of 
comprehending it noi any effect i,ould her jei^uisions have 
upon a heart ever jealoua of i uval powei ind tbe more con- 
stantly alive to suspicions for its dwelling in the dark. It is a 
fact often attested by experienco, that none aro more jealous of 
falling under the dominion of their wives, or more unyielding to 
their reasonable influence, than men of inferior understandings 
and pertinacious tempers, " Nothing is so dogmatical and 
inooH vincible as a very shallow man, who counts himself to be 

Sweet is power to the human heart, and as sweet to the heart 
of woman as of man. It is no wonder, therefore, that there are 
sometimes rivalries for power in domestic government, as well 
as in governments of wider extent. It is a complaint of long 
standing, that very many women would fain read St. Paul thus : 
Husbands, be obedient to your wives. A flagrant misconatruc- 
tion, whioli, with all the orthodox of the masealine sex, can be 
regarded as very little better than downright heresy. Neverthe- 
less, wives, wlio deserve the name, are entitled to much influence 
with their husbands. Nor, with husbands possessing good 
understandings and a considerable share of the benevolent 
affections, will they often fail to obtain all the influence they 
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can reasonably desire, provided they take, and steadily pursue, 
tke right way for it. This nioe point I will illvistvato hy a. 
living example. 

Susannah is a plaiu woman, of plaiu good sense, possessing 
neither beauty nor wit ; yet her husband, a very sensible and 
worthy man, and not at all of a cringing spirit, is dotiagly fond 
of her, and some even say that she governs him. And what has 
been her artiiioe ? None at all. Where is har ruling hand seen ? 
Nowhere. Susannah had adorned herself ■with " the oraament 
of a meek and quiet spuit ;" and, from her bridal day, she has 
continued to weti it all along. Now, however marvellous it 
may seem to some, that same old-fashioned ornament so charms 
the husband, that he scarcely can find it in his heai-t to deny her, 
ani muoh less to chide her. If he happen to be moody, as now 
and then he is, the irresistible infiuonee of the " law of kindness 
in Ler tongue," presently restores him to good humor. If I 
have a correct notion of the trim of tliat man's mind and heart, 
110 termagant of a wife, however beautiful, or artful, or accom- 
plished, could have gained half so mnch influence over him. 
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Among iill the wants of humanity, few sire more deplorable 
than the want of discrimination between things of great and 
things of little importance. Tha absence either of the exist- 
ence or of the exercise of the faculty of such discriminatioa, 
occasions a considerable part of the errors of life. For, not to 
speak of the fatal error of preferring tlie things which are temporal 
to the things that are eternal — often, very often, in merely our 
worldly concerns, we saorifioe the greater to the less. It would 
not be difficult to exemplify this sentiment in a variety of instan- 
ces; but I will confine myself to one only — Female Education. 
We live in an age in which few, if any, whose opinons are 
worth notice, will deny the necessity of educating, and of well 
educating the female part of our species. Passing over, there- 
fore, this point upon which there is so general an agreement, I 
will mention, and but barely mention, the primary qualities of a 
good female education. 
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and yet frugal — looking well to the ways of their households. 
Fimilly, they may be mothers ; and it is the part of education to 
qualify them, as mothers, to educate their children. In this 
one particulai', women have a t p t t p t t act. 

Women, as mothers, do in a great f tl 1 acters 

of future woineo and of future n th f m t n of 

character, for the first seven or eigl t y f hf 1 p d chief- 

ly on thom. If they are well-bf m d d t d f good 

morals, their children are made, p tly by tl t t , and 

partly by imitation, to assimilate t fl 
are vain and frivolous, their little 
of their vaaity and frivolity. 

The foregoing particulars emb 
qualities or indispensable rudiment f 
And yet quite often is it remarked f f n 
an excellent education, merely b 
the female aifconipfcAmejifo. Very I tti 
to the culture of their understand j, 
hearts, of their tempers. But with 
erabJe espense. they have got a sn t 
what are ca-lled ih.6 fine arts; s h 
Musio, aad so on. They have lean 
fingej-s fiM^ oi the foot ; and for this r 
tion is held in admiratioa. As if ^ner 
usually become obsolete soou after marriage, wei'e sufficient tc 
prepare womea to be excellent wives, escellent mothers, and 
excellent housekeepers; as if a merely accomplished woman 
were fitted either to act her part respectably in society, or to 
take comfort in the solitude of retirement, or under the decays of 
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age ; or as if the modesty, and the refined maimers of women 
spring from acoomplishraenta, rather than from theiv heiiig well 
taught in moral and religious duty. So far from all this, a mar- 
ried woman of mere aeeonipliihinents, and whose chief ambition is 
to make a figure in tlie eye of the puhlio, seldom fails to render 
her husband unhappy, and herself too. 

In the school of Fashion, female accomplishments have long 
had the ascendant. Nor is it to my purpose to decry or despise 
thern. Let tl h th n f th y p! whose rank in life 

reijmrea it, d wl arapl f f t an well afford the 

expense. Y t by (Ae b t h J, that they arc but 

of trifling a t mp f fch 1 d ind useful parts of 

education. If npl hm t b j p nd d to these, they may 

serve to ad th wh 1 b J pi w 11 >a the husband and 
theahildren ftl w 'i * ' I^ the woman herself, 

who rests her character aad conduct in life upon accomplishments 

As to families of the common sort, possessed neither of high 
ranlc nor of ample fortunes, the plain useful education is the 
best for their daughters. This is all that can ordinarily do them 
any good ; and more than this nnay do them much harm. A 
very ancient and a very respectable writer — whom we ought to 
read much oftencr than we do — hath told us of a knowledge that 
puffeth up. And, perhaps, there is no kind of knowledge more 
•puffing, than the one I have now been mentioning. A female 
of scanty information, and weak intellect, so values herself for 
the circumstance of her being initiated in the practice of some of 
the fine arts, that she loses by it the use of her hands. She will 
vouchsafe, indeed,to employ her pretty fingers, now and then, in 
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KUMBEE XOVIi. 



B WEIOHTa AND MEASURES li 



In tl lol 111 oi 1 f& the s je h p BO 

com n d ty Ih t & d It t w tl I 3 e rd to o It a d n a 
a e thin pra se f w s ( t o ly ts ojpo t n ii Ij 1 
p a or rep cl 

In the bestowm ut of j se we a e y i],t t be ^ 11 
1 y ou feel n^ o r nte e t rather tha o judgme ts 
Freelj nd n mo e th n full aeasu e we bestow pon our 
i ends wh t co&ts otl ng n 1 wl at we sec etiy 1 oj e they 

w II repay u 3 tie sa away To 2 aise t/ e Atfie ta s stle 
way to bepiazxbd by the Aihemans — was one of the piovcrbs of 
antiquity. Neither ought it to he regarded as a peculiarity of 
the Atheaiau character, but rather as a common feature in our 
general nature. There ia no so ready way to obtain flattery, as to 
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bestow it plentifully. And lieuoe men flatter, with the view of 
being flattered va retuiii. Indeed it is better, of the two, to be 
too lavish of pra se th a t p od gal of ee u e But even the 
former is of e\ 1 ten lency beca e th y wt ind it easy to 
obtain a greater [ ant ty of p i, e th u tkoy deserve, will not 
only be the less f I to de erve t b t ala the less likely to 
make a just esti nate of the ow cl i acte s s If love naturally 
inclining ns to l/dnk of ourselves quite as well as we find others 
speak of us. Moreover, extravagant encomium, besides violating 
truth, and infusing the poison of flattery, seldom fails to injure 
the subject of it, by occasioning a critical investigation of faults 
or defects, which else might have been less noticed or sooner 
forgotten. Nor would it bo hazarding too much to say, that 
undue eneomlura is even more likely to do us an essential injury 
thau undue censure ; for the latter might possibly be the moans 
of meliorating the qualities of our hearts, whereas the former 
diveotlj tends to pervert and deprave them. 

Whilst soma praise almost nobody, others praise almost 
every body. These last are as nauseously sweet, as the others 
are crabbedly sour. AS'ectLng the superlative of candor, they 
speak alike well of the generality of their species ; and so far 
as in them lies, they put upon one and the same level, wisdom 
and folly, virtue and vice, and pour the incense of their own 
foolishness upon the whole mass. This indiscriminate praise is 
the meanest of all adulation ; and it tends to destroy, among 
men, all sense of distinction of character. One who is accus- 
tomed to speak in nearly the same favorable terms of all, is 
cither too weak, or too insincere, to be deserving of the esteem 
of any. 
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them. This is an error, to which the ardor (not to say the 
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pride) of friuadskip, is esoeedingiy liabio. Funeral panegyrics, 
epitaphs, and biographical memoirs, often, very often, portray 
the affectionate feelings of surviving friends, rather than the real 
picture of eharaoter. Not to mention, that over-praising the 
dead is done, sometimes, for the sake of flattering the living. 

Bulogy, whether of the living or the dead, which evidently 
orerlenps the bounds of truth, defeats its own purpose, and has 
even the effect of satire. So that we may do our friends as real 
injury by excessive praise, as by defamation. 

As wa are prone to over-praise tjiose we have a warm affec- 
tion for ; we are still more prone, on tbe other band, to dis- 
parage or undervalue those we dislike ; grudging to allow them 
sucb good qualities as they really possess, or to commend them 
for such good deeds as they have really done ; and displaying all 
their failings in the highest colors of aggravation. This perverse 
propensity, wrought into the very web of our fallen natare, ia ex- 
ceedingly difficult to cure. How few possess enough of mag- 
nanimity, not to say of the genius and spirit of Christianity, to 
do full justice to the good deeds of a real or supposed foe ; or even 
to one belonging to an adverse party in religion, or in polities ! 

" The true critic " (said Dean Swift, ironioally,) " is a dis- 
coverer and collector of writers' faults." 

But not to run foul of the critics ; some men and women, 
like flies, feed altogether upon the sore part of the charaoters of 
those about them. These scavengers of reputation, are ever 
bunting about, with a microBOopie eye, for foibles, infirmities, and 
blemishes ; and are too basy abroad, to regulate things aright at 

Pliny relates of Julius Gsesar, that he blamed in so artful a 
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ii]a.miei'. that lie seemed to praise. Oh tlie L-ontrsiry, others aro 
as artful in their praises, as Osesar was in his reproaches ; and 
that too, with the haaest intentions. " They use envenomed 
praise, which, hy a side-blow, exposes, in the person they com- 
mend, sueh faults as they dare not any other way lay open." 

The tooth of salumny never wounds more deeply, nor ever 
infuses more poison into the wound, than by this insidioiis me- 
thod. 
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80CIETV has been infested, in all ages of the world, with pev- 
sona prone to intrude themselves iuto the concerns of their neigh- 
bors; with tattlers, busjbodies and intermeddlers, who must 
needs have their spoous in every body's porringer. These un- 
welcome and troublesome guests were distinctly marked by tlio 
sagacious eye of the king of Israel, who has g u th m th full 
due. Indeed, some of this sort are quite iug u u a th way, 
and so much the worse ; for by how much ^ at a the in- 
genuity, by so much the more mischief they d tl m ds re- 
sembling a fertile soil which, for want of p oj cult b ars 
nothing but weeds and poisonous plants. 

Not but tliat, now and tben, an of&cioua intermeddler, or even 
a tale-bearer, may moan no harm ; the one being actuated by an 
undue opinion of his own importance, and the other by the van- 
ity of appearing to know the characters and the concerns of all 
about him. But intentional sowers of discord, who from envy 
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niaUou, ui' the love of mischief, employ tbemselvea in breediDg 
dissensions in families and neighborhoods, ave well nigh as pesti- 
lent as thieves and robbers ; and the less they are punishable by 
civil law, the more should they be made to feel that species of 
punishmeut which puhln. opinion infln,ts 

Parents nnd pieceptoio cin hirdlj d) a bettei --ervice for 
their children, thin by pnnciplmg then mmds, and lismQ their 
hearts against faults so peraieious to BOLietj and so ruinous to 
character : faults which ire curable when thty first appeal lu 
the young mmd bvit'\\h\ih grow into inveterate hibifs by the 
indulgenoe of neglect It is hardly conceivable what a vast 
amount of evil might be jievented iftlejouiig w ii, taught is 
generally and as carefully in this particular as they are in the first 
rudiraenta of learning. 

By those who, from habit, or from temper, make it their 
business and delight to pry into and publish the failings of others, 
be it remembered, " that at that day when tlie failings of all 
shall he made manifest, the attention of each individual loUl be 
fixed only on his oum." 

There is a fault, Lcweyer, directly opposite to that of oiE- 
oiously meddiing with the concerns of our neighbors : I mean 
the absence of all heartfelt concern for any but ourselves and our 
near kin. This fault, however w'tfuUy it may be covered, 
springs, for the most part, from sordid selfishness, or from anti- 
social apathy of heart. 

Selfishness, which is the love of self and of every thing else 
for the sake of self, has the power of keeping some persons at a 
vast distance from intermeddling with their neighbors' affairs, 
for which they care not a straw any farther than such extraneous, 
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iiffau's have a bearing upoa their owa pei'sonal interests. So, 
bIso, the cold-hearted, in whose bosoms is the pevpetnal calm of 
apathy, trouhlo not their neighbors, aa bnsj-bodiea in their 
matters ; heeauBe they have not enough energy of soul either to 
love or to hate in good earnest. Now it often falls out, that 
some belonging to each of these two classes, value themselves 
highly upon theii' practical abstraction from all concerns bat 
their own, and boast of it as a shining virtue. '■ We are not 
meddlers, not we. It is our manner to mind mir own busi- 
ness, and to let all -other folk ahne." Nevertheless, if they 
would open tbe folds of their own hearts, and observe fairly what 
is going on there, thoy would find that their not being meddlers 
is owing to any thing else, rather thtin to a pure principle of 
virtue. 

And here it is not unimportant to remark, that it ia no less 
the purpose and business of proper education to foster and en- 
courage the social feelings of our nature, than it is to eradicate 
dispositions of intrusive meddling : for if one without all warmth 
of heart, be seldom tempted to become a busy-body in other 
men's matters, he as seldom is mucli better than a mere blank in 
society — doing little mischief, and as little good. 

Am I my brother's keeper 1 — We know who said it. And 
so, in manifold instances, when one is ruining himself and his 
family by the mismanagement of his affairs, or when one betrays 
the symptoms of an inceptive vice, which, growing into a habit, 
will land him in perdition ; his neighbors coolly look on, saying 
in their hearts, and to one another, " It is his own affair." Not 
employing a single effort to save him, though often, betwixt 
tliemselves, they shake the head, and remark, that he is on the 
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road to ruin, Pcrliaps it is a youth, that is supposed to hiiYC 
stepped into this fatal road; a jouug man of goodly promise, or 
a yoiiug woman of amiable dispositions, hut wanting discretion. 
Perhaps that jowth is an orphan, and oris for lack of the guiding 
hand of a parent. It is all the same. Every body is sorry, 
very sorry indeed, but nobody moves the tongue, or lifts a finger 
for the purpose of rescue or prevention. 

Ifc is not so that we act in other respects. We struggle hai'd 
to save a fellow-being that is drowning before our eyes. Should 
we see a man stand upon the brink of a frightful precipice, and 
unconscious of bis danger, doubtless we should instantly give 
htm warning. Hardly should we neglect to snatch either the 
empoisoned bowl from the lips of one that mistook the poison for 
a wholesome beverage, or the knife or razor from the throat of 
a man or woman in the act of committing suicide. Common 
humanity impels us to aets of this sort. And yet when we see 
in scarcely less jeopardy of another kind, a neighbor, an acquain- 
tance — one whom the offices of discreet and faithful friendship 
might perhaps rescue and restore — we are listless — we let him 
alone — we'll not meddle — ^tis Ms own affair I 

Apathy is the iwreSo of the mind— an intermediate state, 
ec[ui-diatant from the two oppositea, happiness and misery. As 
they who have no care but/w themselves, have, at the same 
time, very little comfort but from themselves, their lot, in a 
comparative view, is not to be envied. 
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A GREAT part of Iheill tliat we suffer, might be avoided, if we 
would only lefitn to let well alone. But sucli ia the plague of 
our hearts, in regard to temporal as well as liigher matters, that 
we are seldom or never quite contented with our lot, when CTea 
it IB no unpleasant one, but mar and spoil what we perveraely 
endeavor to meud. For if we daily with any good which Provi- 
dence gives us, we ruQ the risk of either impairing or losing it. 

How often is comeliness of features disfigured by affectation 
whicli would malie better, what God hath made well. 

How often do we lose our healtli by tampering with it, in 
order to make it better. When we are well, we cannot be easy, 
and let wdl alone, but must needs be meddling with our corpo- 
real meehaniani while it is going exactly right. An Italian 
nobleman, whoso fatal folly it was not to let *ye^^ alone, ordered, 
as a solemn warning to others, the following line to be engraven 
on his tomb; "Iwasiodl — Iwanted to he 'bettm'—-mid here I 
am!" In innumerable instances, the grave has beeu peopled 
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immaturelj, liy uieana of nostrums, wiiich the iocU have usnd to 
preserve iiud prolong tlieir healtli. 

Mark the children that are fed with dainties, enticed to eat 
before they are hungry, and kept from the air, like chickens in 
an oven — mark their sallow and sickly faces, — tbe feebleness of 
their whole frames. They weie wc/^ 5o;;z, and well they might 
have continaed, but for the tampeiing of false tenderness. 

Almost innumerahle are the instances of well-oonditioned 
men and families, who are mourning over the ruin of their 
worldly circumstances — ^not bj any diiect providential stroke 
of adversity, nor by means of conduct of their own that was 
morally bad, but solely because they did not let well alone. 

One " sella the pasture to buy the horse." He barters away 
his fast estate for goods. A single turn of the wheel of for- 
tune, turns him to a bankrupt. 

Another, not content with being a, farmer merely, is eager 
for the distinction of a barren office. Luckily for his feeiinga. 
but unfortunately for his circumstances, he obtains it. He neg- 
lects his fiirm, and his farm neglects him. His expenses inereaMc, 
and his income diminishes : it is needless to tell the rest. 

A third, possessing a suffioieney, and but a bare sufficiency, 
for a plain and frugal living, is fashionable and splendid ; for he 
must needs let the world know that he is Somebody. So he 
goeth ; and " his poverty ooraeth as an armed man." 

A fourth, though srntg and oomfortable at home, fancies he 
can do a great deal better abroad. He has heard of the goodly 
lauds which yield astonishing abundance, and almost without 
labor. He sails all he possesses, and on he goes at random. 
He arrives ; when, lo ! he finds, even there, a full measure of 
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the thorns ami tliistlcs of the curse, and, peiad venture, finds 
himself cheated at last out of Ha all. 

Mot uncommon, at the present time, is that fata! defect in 
character, which the venerable patriarch imputes to his first- 
born : — '■ Unstable as water, thou shalt not eaxeV Of very 
many it may be said, that their greatest error, aod the source of 
most of their misfortunes, is a fickleness of temper ; they are in- 
genious, active, industrious, and yet poor ; b *■' *y I ^'^^ 
no single object long enough, to reap benefit f N ner 
do they begin to do well in any particular ! us a h n bey 
forsake it for another. 

Perhaps there is no one ijuality that m b ugbly una 
through the warp of our fallen nature, thai b d p n to 

be restless. There is a something more, o a o- et! n dif- 
fei-ent, which we are ever prone to covet ; an 1 unl m nda 

are well diacipliaed, wo shall poison the cup of life by our ab- 
surd attempts to sweeten it, or lose the good within our reach, 
while grasping at that which is beyond it. 

Of all morbid habits, that of being dissatisfied with even 
tho comfortable oonditiouB of life, in which Providence baa 
placed us, is one of the most unfortunate. With persons of this 
east, it makes no difierence though their success in life be never 
so great ; the same sickliness of heart cleaves to them as a 
garment, even after their fortunes have never so much exceeded 
their own ospectations. 

The following form of devotion, used by one of the anoieuta, 
is suitable to blind mortals of Adam's race, who know not, nor 
can know, precisely, either the quantities or the qualities of 
worldly enjoyment most conducive to their own good,^" Give 
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mo wliatsoevci" maj ha good for me, tliough I should neglect 
to pray for it, and deny me whatsoever would be hurtful, 
though I should ignorantly make it the object of my supplica- 
tions." The waja of Divine Providence are luysterious hut un- 
erring ; its kindness is manifested frcquentlv in withholding as 
well IS in giving as well lu lestraints is m redulgcnciea , as 
well in disappointments is m Clowning our wishes with success 
How oft, in our journey of life, has Piovidence thwarted our 
inclination^) and hy this means prevented oui wmderings 
How oi'ten ha^o we heen walking blmdly upon the edge of 1 
precipice, prepared to take the t^tjl leip, when an invisible 
powei diveited our course by disappointing ua of our purpnite 
How ott have incidents, Ihit fcetmed evil to us at fiist, hei-n 
pioductive of good, and Jiow oft might the things which oui 
hi irts dosited ind of whuh ProMdcnec disippumted ui, have 
beeu hurtful in the enjoyment As little children cry for what 
would mjuie them, and struggle with the hand that rebtiams 
them from lunnmg into dangeis, so ue, childieu of a laigei 
size, but in many instances not knowing what is good foi our 
selves, frequently desue with most eagiiness, what would be 
moit foi our hurt, in d pencrsely lepme even it thoso pioii 
dential lestumt'^ and tiiais vihich aie tl e Lfftctc of a meicilul 
purpose 

" During the violence of a storm," says a German fable, 
" a traveller offered up his supplications, and besought Heaven 
to assuage the tempest. But the storm oontinued with unabat- 
ing fury ; and while he was drenched with the flood, fatigued 
with his journey, and exposed without shelter, he became 
peevish, and oven complained aloud of the ways of Providence, 
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Approaching at length the hordcrs of a foreat, he said to him- 
self, " Here I sliall find protection, notwithstanding Hoaven has 
aegleoted me, and turaed a deaf cai- to my prayers." Biit as ho 
went forward, a robber sprang out suddenly from behind a bush, 
and the traveller, affrighted at the prospect of instant death, 
fied out of the forest, exposing himself again to the tempest, of 
which he had so grievously complained. The robber, in the 
mean time, fitting an arrow to his bow, took exact aim ; but the 
bow-string being relaxed by the moisture of the weather, the 
arrow fell short of its mark, and the traveilef escaped unhurt. 
As he continued his journey, a voice proceeded, awful, from the 
clouds: " Cease, mortal, to repine at the divine dispensations; 
and learn to acknowledge the goodness of ttod, in refusing as 
well as in granting your petitions. The storm, which you com- 
plained of so bitterly, has been the means of your preservation. 
Had not the bow-string of your enemy been rendered useless by 
rain, you had fallen a victim to his violence." 
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KUMBER C. 



Perhaps no weakness of our fallen, feeble, and erring nature, ia 
more disquieting to ourselves, or more troublesome to our ac- 
quaintanees, than an overweening curiosity to inow what is said 
of us. 

A person of this turn is never at his ease. Jealousy is, in 
him, an ever-waking sentinel. Even his familiars, he fears, will 
slander or undervalue him ; and if he happens to Lear ttat any one 
of them has spoken of him slightingly, he instantly regards that 
ono as his foe, and thenceforward is the more jealous of all tho 

In oompany, he views every look witii a suspicious eye. He 
reads it plot against himself, even ia a nod, or a whisper. If 
what he finds to have been said of him can admit of a double 
meaning, he gives it the worse meaning of the two. If he finds 
himself commended as to his general character, but censured in 
some particular justaDCe, he is wounded, just as though the 
whole of Ids character had fallcu under reprobation. 
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This restless curiosity to kaow what is said of him, keeps liis 
micd perpetually upon tte raok. Day by day, ke is anziously 
inquisitive upon tliis point. If he fail of tlie object of his in- 
quiries, and can hear of little or nothing said about him, either 
one way or tlie other; — then ho is stung at the heart with im- 
agined neglect. And, eontrariwise, if he chance to find that 
wkioh he so anxiously inquires after, ho finds it, perhaps, to his 
own cost and disoomfort. He will have gained an article of in- 
telligence wliich he had better have been without. His experi- 
ence, perad venture, will have accorded with what we are plainly 
advertised of, in the above-eited pithy, admonition of the Wise 
Man. 

The distemper of mind here spoken of, may arise fom an ax- 
deat desire of esteem, and the consequent dread of disestcera ; and 
it may be found in persona possessed of some very estimable 
qualities of heart. But whatever be its origin, or in whomso- 
ever it be found, it is the oause of a great deal of useless disquie- 
tude, and ever exposes one to wanton sport and ridicule. 

Now, it being a great pity that persons of the one sex or tie 
other, who are estimable in some respects, and yet labor under 
this infirmity, should not reason themselves out of it; I crave 
leave to lay before them the following considerations. 

1. Those even, whose characters are good in the main, must 
needs be sensible, if they have any competent measure of self- 
knowledge, that they are not quite perfect. And why, then, 
should they be angry that others too, are sensible of it, and that 
their imperfections are sometimes spoken of? It is by no moans 
certain that there is in this thing any enmity or real ill-will. 

2. Persons possessed of this morbid or excessive sensibility 
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with regard to tkeir own reputations, eauuot but reiiieiiibei: that 
themselves, one time or another, aud in free conversation, have 
Femarked on the foibles and faults of those whom they highly 
esteem upon the whole, and for whom they have, at the same 
time, a sinoere friendship. And assuredly it is unreasonable 
for one to be angry for receiving the same measnre which one 
metes out. If a person you thought your friend, hath spoken 
slightingly of you, in one single respect or other ; — what then ? 
Have you not yourself, sometimes, and ia some pavticalars, 
spoken slightingly of those whom you were inclined to rank in 
the cumber of your friends? If you have done it, you should 
not be angry wken the same is done to you. 

3. Ina fit oflevity, or of ill-humoi-, it is not uncommon for 
some folks to speak with partial disrespect of the selfsame per- 
sons whom, at other times, they mention with espressionsof high 
esteem and affectionate regard. So that a great part of people's 
ill sayings of one another, are attributable to peevishness or 
thoughtlessness, and not to malignity alone. Hence the author 
of the admirable book of Ecclesiasticus observes, — " There is 
one that slippeth in his speech, but not from his heart." 

4. Even the ill-natured remarks of an enemy might be turned 
to a profitable use, by carefully correcting in one's self the fault 
or foible that occasioned them. It is told of the Prince of Condo, 
who was the most eminent hero of his day, that, his domestics 
observing with what great attention he was reading a certain 
pamphlet, one of them said to him : " This must bo a very fine 
piece, since you take so much pleasure in reading it." To 
which the Prince replied : '■ It is very true that I read this with 
great pleasure, because it tells me my faults, which no man dares 
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Ve^iture to do. " — Tlie pavnplilct was in tlic strain of severe invec- 
tive against the erroi's, faults, and foibles of tlie same Prince of 
Conde. 

5. We seldom miss it more tlian in imagining that all 
about ua take an interest, in our ordinary eoncerns. If we think 
the world spends much attention about us, one way or the other, 
we have a mistaken notion of our own conseijuence. For, with a 
few exceptions, the individuals of the community are very little 
the subjects of each other's thoughts and conversation ; the gen- 
erality being too busy in thinking of themselves, to employ 
many of their thoughts elsewhere. Had one, by the help of 
magic, or by whatever means, the power of rendering himself iu' 
visible, and should he, in using the privilege of invisibility, go 
about from house to house, over liis whole neighborhood and 
town, he would, probably, find himself spoken of by his neighbors 
and acquaintances more seldom than he had expected ; and, in all 
probability too, he would hear the very same persons speak quite 
differently of him at different times. 

In few words ; universal and unqualified approbation it is 
folly to expect. And although we should, by no means, be re- 
gardless of what others think or say of us, jet the beat way, or 
rather the only good way, is to be more solicitous to deserve 
esteem than to win it — more solicitous to do well, than to obtain 
the credit of doing well ; and thus, to proceed on in the straight 
line, without angling for praise, or being too fearful of reproach. 
Wboso acteth in this manner, and upon pure, evangelical princi- 
ples, enjoys a consciousness of feelings far more delightful, than 
any thing that can spring from the unmerited applause of ten 
thousand tongues. 
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Tlitiio and Tioo blend tlielr blnck nnd lliolr Khjle." 

Ineekioe animals of the sa L od hive n general a sameness of 
physiognomyj and so trillbg a e tl e shades of differenee between 
theiniii any respect, that the portr t e of one individual de- 
scribes the whole species. B t as hu nan aairaals arc moral and 
accountable; and subject to 1 w i mi ello is provision is made 
in the divine economy, for the identification of every individual ; 
in so far that each is diatinguishable from each by the look, by 
the voice, by the gait, by the handwriting, and by several other 
modes of differenco, hardly deseribable, thougk plainly perceiva- 
ble. Were it otherwise, the judge might be miatalsen for the 
thief; the innocent and the guilty would be blended together, 
without the possibility of making any legal discrimination betwixt 
them. 

The differences are no fewer, but perliaps more multifarious. 
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in the featuroa of mind. So that, if the minds of mankifld were 
as TJsihle as their hodiesj the individuality of each jjersou miglit, 
perhaps, be as clearly detenamcd fcom the former as from the 

Of the different features of miuda, includiHg {palities of 
heart as tliey appear in oveil act, the following are samples ; in 
f-ketchiug which I am constrained, for the sake of necessary 
brevity, to personify tie twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 

A — is «o5/e- spirited but not charitable ; in a public subscrip. 
tion his name figures well, but a Lazar might starve at hia gate. 

B — is qiiite candid enough in respect to practice ; bat if you 
thwart merely his specidative Clintons, he raves like a bear. 

C — is a womaHj peevish and cjuerulous about little things ; 
her heavy calamities she bears with pious resignation, and with 
more than mascnUue fortitude. 

D — enters with spirit into a laudable public undertaking, so 
the plan comes from himself, or lie ha."* the direction of it ; else he 
will have nothing at all to do with the business, not he. 

B — lives in the practice of vice; but would insult a niiu 
who should say any thing derogatory of the principles of viitue. 

P — takes pride in railing against pride; he hafea the piido 
of fashion, and is proud of being out of the fishun 

G — and bis wife, abroad or in corapanj aie ill m\lk and 
honey ; their iil-natnre they save for domestic use 

H — is easy of temper, but very far from compa'-sionate , his 
easiness of temper is nothing but apatliy. 

I — is good or ilbtempered by fits and starts ; now, he is so 
pleasant, that nothing can anger him ; then again, he is so techy, 
that nothing can please him. 
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J — is roiigli and impetitous, but of a i'eoUng heart; his iiiM, 
as respects anger, is like wood that in a moment oatotes firo, 
which as CLuiclilj goes out. 

K — is slow to anger, but much slower to ho appeased ; once 
affront him, and he is coolly your enemy fov ever. 

L — is not hard to be reconciled in a mattoi-, in which the 
fault lies altogether on the other side ; but when he lias been in 
fault himself, the consciousness of it stirs his pride and stiffens 
his temper. 

M — feels strongly whatever relates to himself; other people's 
misfortunes he bears with singulai- calmness and fortitude. 

N — , though possessed of no extraordinary share of wisdom, is 
affronted if you decline to folJow his advice, and is equally affron- 
ted if any one presumes to advise him. 

— 's cringing sjeophancy to superiors might be thought hu- 
mility, were lie not brutally imperious and overbearing to infe- 
riors and dependants. 

P — - loudly complains of the needy friends lie abandons, to 
escape the reproach of abandoning them in their need. 

Q — frequently changes her friends for a slight cause, or for 
no cause, and always likes the last best : — with her, friendship is 
like a nosegay, which pleases only while it is fresh. 

K — would appear well enough, but for his affectation of ap- 
pearing extremely well, which mnkes him appear below himself; 
the vanity of being thought important rendering him ridiculous. 

S-— tamely acquiesces in what is generally believed, because it 
is generally believed ; he wants no other proof of the truth of a 
thing, than its having a plurality of numbers on its side. 
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T — runs into extravagant aiDgularities, from the vaaity of 
appearing possessed of superior understanding. 

U — would not be suspected of dishonesty, but for his fre- 
quently boasting tliat he is honest ; nor of want of veracity, but 
for his habit of propping his word and promise with asseverations, 

V — passes for wise^ because he is taciturn, — perhaps not so 
much from gravity as stupidity. 

W — might please every body with the eloq^nence and good 
sense of Lis conversation, if he knew only when to have done. 

X — , a lady of fashion, affects exquisite sensibility, by her 
look, her manner, and her tones of voice ; such is her tenderness, 
that she weeps over high-life scenes of fictitious distress ; and 
such is her obduracy, that she regai'ds, with unfeeling indiffer- 
ence, those vulgar objects of real distress, that have claims upon 
her practical charity. 

Y — , a philosopher of tie school of cosmopolites, possesses a 
fund of speculative benevolence, which he often mates use of in 
word, but never in deed ; like his prototype, the pagan philoso- 
pher, Seneca, who wrote an excellent book upon charity, but, 
though he was rich, gave nothing away. 

Z — endeavors to commute for his neglects and trespasses 
in some things, by a grave and punctilious exactness in others. 
He will go miles to church on a stormy day ; in his worldly 
dealings, he is not aitogctiicr a hard honest man, but hardly 
honest. 
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That " an ounce ot piLvention 13 woitn ■* (Ounl ot tuio i an 
old and true proveib which is ipplicable alike to a multitude 
of cases: the ills we suffei lu lift bem^ m a large jaoiortiou, 
either of our own pio:,uring or such ii might hive been prevent- 
ed by timelj care and preoa t 

It seems to have been a t d t f th V t 

ibeir epistolary corresponde t 11 1 tt th th 

sage advice, Take care of y } Itl p pt wh h w t 
generally put in practice, w Id th i f It t d 

every country. The grave [ fidwfh y d wb m ^bt 
Btill have enjoyed tbe light flfbtf tl t [ tm 
ner of their living; and with tl j d wb d th w 

occasioDcd by Tjnnecessarily espowing their health. 

The lovely Belinda falls into a hectic, in the flower of her 
age. The life-spring within her fails ; the art of niedieine is un- 
availing; " the worm of death is iu her bloom." Yet what a 
pound of cure cannot remove, an ounce of prudence might have 
prevented. 
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There wiis a time, and a very long time, \yiien in t!io Chris- 
tiauiKed world, it was thought a merit to torment and waste the 
eovporeal part of our nature ; when tlie body was considered as 
at utter enmity witli the soul ; when it was volmitarily subjected 
to cold, and naliedness, and to unmerciful scourging, in order to 
ourb and break its rebellious propensities. We live, however, in 
a more rational age. 

Blessed be the day of Martin Luther's birth, and blessed 
the work achieved by him ! He gave tbe death-blow to this 
muraraery, and brought the body again intofavor with its supe- 
rior in the partnership. But whether it be a' relic of the old po- 
pisli superstition, or to whatever cause it may be attributable, 
there are said to be ladies at this day, even 2^'>'otestant ladies^ who 
mortify, distress, and consume their own precious bodies, by 
keeping them in irons t But this by the by. 

It is no uncommon tiling to anticipate the stroke of time. 
Often, very often, the vigorous and robust squander their health, 
and hastea the blow tliat levels them; while the feeble, by tem- 
perance and assiduous care, spin out life to an advanced age. 

Many of our misfortunes, as we call them, spring from im- 
prudence or neglect. Through the neglect of a small leak a ship 
is sunk, and its crew, perhaps, lost. The neglect of a few feet of 
fence may destroy a crop, and so may a few days' negligence or 
sloth in seed time or harvest. Angry lawsuits, and heavy pecu- 
niary losses, not unfrequently might have been prevented, by a 
seasonable attention that would have required very little of time 
or labor. Some plunge themselves into inestrieable embarrass- 
ment, which might have been avoided, had a portion of their 
leisure been devoted to the devising of a reasonable plan of liv- 
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ing; und others, again, are iiupoverished. by artificial wants, of 
which tliey rniglit easily Lave prevented the intrusion. Indeed, 
of instances there is no end. 

But that which is of the most importance hy many degrees, 
is yet behind. There are means preventional of •moral, as wel 
as of natural evil. Most of the vices that infest society, ancl 
bring utter ruin upon individuals, are more easy of prevention 
than of cure : and it is to be hoped that the time is coming when 
civil governments, blendicg Christian morals with state policy, 
will employ their power and influence fully as much to prevent 
crime as to punish it. That would be an era more happy thau 
language can describe. Bat passing over what is remote and 
contingent, I will mention, and but mention, the actual and pi-ao- 
ticable powers of two hinds of govemmcnt — Domestic and Fer- 
sonal 

Inconsiderate parents are apt to think that time will cure the 
faults of their children. This is a sad and fatal mistake. Not 
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(jueuces ; by cogent and conyinoiag sippeals to the uiidevstand- 
ing, and affectionate appeals to the beart : — and not altogether, 
or chiefly, by the infliction of pTinishments. 

One of tlie moat important objects of domestic governmont, is 
SO to train up childveii that they may have a due government of 
themselves. This is a point, on mhich the worth or worthlesa- 
nesa of character greatly depeniSs ; for discreet and wel! regu- 
lated self-government, is the surest prevention of the deplorable 
excesses of passion and appetite, since it keeps upon them a, 
stronger and a more steady rein than any other human govern- 
ment does, or can keep. Neither is the science of self-govern- 
ment so hard to learn, nor the practice of it so very difficult, 
provided it be commenced as well in good season, as in good 
earnest. But the longer it is neglected, the greater is the dif&- 
culty ; till, ai last, it becomes nest to impossible for one to rule 
his passions, or to restrain his appetites. Immoral habits, which 
might have been easily prevented by timely discipline, attain gi- 
gantic strength by long indulgence. 

It is out of our power to alter the structure of our bodies : we 
must talie them as they are, for better or for worse. We can- 
not cliange our complexions, or fashion our own features. Wo 
cannot add to our stature, or make even a single hair of our heads 
white or black. But it is not altogether so with the mind. We 
may, with tlie divine iielps afforded us, improve and meliorate 
that. We may keep our passions and our appetites in subordina- 
tion to our reason. And in this necessary and noble exercise, 
should every one bo employed, day by day, who wishes to be 
wise, or hopes to be happy. 
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It often happens, that when we set ourselves to- straighten a 
crook, instead of making it quite straight, we crook it the con- 
trary way, or cai-ry things from one extreme to the other. 

A youth of an ingenuoua, liberal temper, is apt to be not re- 
gardful enough of his own interest He esteems money aa trash, 
and scorns -to employ his carea ahout it. As it comes to him 
easUy, it goes from him freely. He gives, he spends, lie sciuan- 
ders, till at length, experiencing embarr^sment, ho resolves to 
become frugal and provident. But such a youth seldom stops at 
th t ue po nt >nt leaps, at once, far beyond it. Heartily sick 
of xt a n e he makes a covenant with avarice, and becomes 
unt 1 ng 11 b I and miserly. 

The est me of confidence often runs into the extreme of 
Jealo sy Ot i e who live to a considerable age, Tery few, per- 
haps, leave tiie world, with as good an opinion of mankind as 
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they hiid when they began it. To the eye of the iugennous but 
inesrpei'ienced youth, the wovld appews bright and charraiug. 
He loots to meet with justice, caudor, aod honor, in Lis inter- 
course with his fellow-beings. Fanoy gilds tlie objects of his 
hopes, and whatever is promised liim by Lope, he regards os sure 
and cortiu.il. Presently, however, the ilhision begins to vanish. 
He meets with disappointmeat ; ho encounters cold-blooded sel- 
fishness, deceit, fraud, and perfidy j his confidence in men turns 
to suspicion ; the world, he concludes, is a cheat ; he hastily says 
IB his heart, that all men are rogues and liars ; and he becomes 
sour aud misanthropic. By how much his opinion of mankind 
viaa too farorable in Iiis youDger days, by so much is it too un- 
charitable in his advanced age. 

Self-convicted credulity often runs into slifipticism : and so, 
also, a zeal to free themselves from all shackles of superstition, 
is very apt to drive men upon the fatal roclts of infldolity and ir- 

Gibbon, the historian, no less celebrated for talents and 
learning than aotorious for infidelity, was, in hia youth, an im- 
piiflit believer in, and a zealot for, the ronBensical popish doc- 
trine of tran substantiation. To the arguments and expostulations 
of his father, and other Protestant relatives and friends, he was 
utterly deaf. But happening, of himself, to find out an argu- 
ment which conviiiced him of the monstrous absurdity of that doe- 
trine, he rejected it, and, along with it, rejeoted the whole sys- 
tem of divine revelation ; which he in the manner of Voltaire en- 
countered with the weapons of sneer and contempt, rather than 
by fair and manly reasoning. Nor is it unlikely that the rank 
infidelity, so general, a few years ago, among the learned and the 
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fiisliionable ia Europe, spruDg chiefly fiom the same root. Ideii- 
tifying the monstrous doctrines and superstitioua rites of the 
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sided thau they deeply relent ; and, passing into the otjier ex- 
treme, they smother their little ones with eaj-esses, and indulge 
them in every thiug. A certain iioWeman of former times is said 
to liave been so remarkable in this respect, that his domestics 
threw themselves in his way whenever they saw him angry, in or- 
der to he beaten by him ; well knowing that he would reward 
them bountifully with gifts, as soon as his passion was cooled. 

Again, some fathers frame in their own minds a system of 
paternal government that is fine-spun in theory, but impracticable. 
They will govern by rulo and plummet. They will begin in. sea- 
son, and effectually whip old Adam out of their children. So 
they do begin, and so they proceed ; sternly marking every child- 
ish foible, till, finding their efibrts baffled, they rather oast away, 
than remit the reins of government, and lot their children do as 
they will. 

Beware of extremes. Several of the minor virtues of our 
nature degenerate into folly or vice, when carried beyond the due 
Sensibility is not more lovely in its proper degree, 

11 contemptible in its ostravaganca. A sentimentalist, puling 
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over an uprooted flower, or a maimed butterfly, excites disgust 
ratber than sympathy. Uood-humor, candor, aud generosity may 
all be carried to an extreme. If our good-hamor render our 
moral characters flexible, and our hearts too yielding ; if our candor 
degenerate into a sort of indiscriminate approvanoe of truth and 
error, of right and wrong, of the good and the evil ; if our gene- 
rosity infringe upon the sacred laws of Justice, by a hospitality ex- 
ceeding our means, or by giving gifts in preference to paying 
honest debts ; — in these, as in divers other cases, too much of a 
good tiling turns it to a bad 
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Tiirs text, though apocryphal, is eoiisoimiit to the whole tcnoi- 
of human esperioiice. 

Time, which is of suoli invaluable uccouat to every human 
being, is made up as of little particles, that ever are flying away 
from IIS, and ncyer to return : no, never. 

■ "Time that cnsueUi 

Is but the death, of time that weat before. 
Tcutiis the death of childliooil ; aga of joiitl]." 

How inconceivably small ai'e the passing moments ! yet they 
are not to be contemned. For of these is the whole duration of 
life oojaposed ; and it is the assiduous and wise use of moments, 
that crowns life with honor. On the other hand, by nndervalu 
ing the moments and neglecting to employ them, whole days and 
years are lost. 
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We often complain of tlio sliortness of tUc whole, and, at tiie 
same time, aro daily making prodigal waato of the parts. We 
carelessly throw away thousands of the small fractions of timo ; 
else, in most cases, we should have time enoiigli. 

So it happens that, in the acquisition of knowledge, tlie race 
is not always to the swift. Many a ■wonderful boy, that confided 
altogether in the native force of his genius, has been left far be- 
liind his contemporaries of smaller talent, but of unwearied assi- 
duity. And scarcely does history record the single instance of 
a man, truly great in point of Imowledge, who did not diligently 
improve even the small fractions of his time. In short, with the 
exception of a few remarkable eases, much more is effected by the 
dint of application, than by the dint of genius. The fabled 
mouse, with unwearied diligence, ate in twain the cable which a 
giant could not have parted with all his strength. And besides, 
if it be of great yalue to know how to bear tedious moments with 
fortitude and patience, it is of still greater value to be able to 
prevent their being tedious ; which can be accomplished only by 
turning them to good account, through assiduous diligence in pro- 
per and useful pursuits. 

Nor is the apocryphal test that I am commentiog upon, of 
less pertinent application to the interesting subjects of economy 
and morals. 

It is the hand of the diligent that niakethrioh. Most estates 
have been acquired by Jittle and little ; by regular and well-ap- 
plied industry, and by a prudent care against waste in even the 
smallest matters. By these means, in a long series of years, es- 
tates have grown up to such magnitudes as the owners themselves 
would be puzzled to account for. They had met witli nothing 
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tl t lib 11 \ great good hick. The wheel of fortujie cover 
t 1 tl m t prize, nor did they ever gather a single sheaf 

f h i Id f peculation ; and they themselves can hardlj see 

L w th t t have so increased. The truth of it is, that 

sm II 1 s, BO judiciously managed as to be made eon- 

ta tl> p lu t will, in the space of half a century, count «p 
t th n g tud f considerable wealth. On the contrary, mauy 

f th t t that re spent, leak out chiefly in small streamlets, 
Th 1 n rs, are neither stained with gross vices, nor 

I a g abl w th wanton prodigality. But small things they have 
uten n d af 1 ast neglected. And what from lack of indus- 
t y tl m ppl cation of it, and what from incessant little 
wa te tl U one at length, and they look about them deeply 
wondering how the catastrophe has happened. 

Turn we bow to the consideration of Morals :— and here also 
our test holds true. Seldom does a man commit a crime of the 
blackest grain, till he has ripened himself foi it by degrees. It 
is by little and little, he plunges into the depths ot turpitude. 
He begins with contemning small things with d:siegarding the 
minor points in the code of morality and stej by step, he ad- 
vances, till at length he becomes capable of crime-^, of which the 
bare thought would have struck him with horror at first. 

Here, a joiith of estimable qualities, associates with the idle 
and dissipated ; not because he feels any desire for the intoxi- 
cating cup, but because he loves sport and jollity. Presently, 
however, his moral nature is deteriorated. By irapeveeptible 
degrees, he slides into intemperance, profanity, deep gaiuiug ■ 
and turns out, at last, either a desperate villain, or a lumpish 
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There, a youth of good talents, of oonsiclerable learning, and 
possessed of pleasing social qualities, is seen, nevei'tiieless, from 
liis very eradle, to trespass often in the small way against truth 
and integrity. He begins with petty faisehoods and petty 
frauds ; mere ehildish or juvenile roguery, which the doting 
parent interprets as a mark of sprightly genius, rather than as 
the inceptive blossom of foul corruption. Unchecked in child- 
hood, and perhaps flattered for his art and cunning ; as he ad- 
vances iu age, his genius takes a wider range. By little and 
little he proceeds on, till at last he adventures upon great things, 
and is arraigned before the bar of justice as a perjurer, a swin- 
dler, a forger, or a thief. 

In short, were all the tenants of our state prisons to publish 
a true and full account of themselves, it would be found that 
puerile immoralities, tolerated and encouraged, were the seeds 
which had ripened into so fearful a crop. 
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1 his inimitable Don Quixote, finely riiiioules tlia 
custom of larding conversation and writings witli proverbs or old 
sayings, by hia dealing them out, by dozens, from the simple lipa 
of Sanc/iO. So also, the polished Chesterfield is known to have 
warned his son against this species of vulgarity, as well as 
against all unfashionable vice. But notwithstanding these high 
authorities, there is a great deal of pith in some old sayings ; for, 
in fewest vrords, they convey the lessons of sound esperience. 
Of adages of this sort, few have a more extensive, or a more use- 
ful meaning, than the one which here follows ;— " Cat your coat 
to your cloth.'''' 

The literal sense nobody can mistake, and nobody's general 
practice is wide from it. But its metaphorical sense is daily 
contravened in the practice of no inconsiderable pisrt of the sons 
and daughters of tbe giddy race of Adam, and more especially 
in the present age, and in this so highly favored country. Nor 
is any single frailty among ns of more mischievous c 
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than tiie perverse effort to eclargc tlie coat beyond what the elutli 
win allow. Thousands are the hapless victims of tliis prevailing 
folly. ThousaudSj at this very monient, are pining in poverty 
and straits, ivho aiight have been at their ease, liad they always 
out their coat according to the measure of their cloth. And 
tkougli what is past admits of no remedy, yet it may be made to 
have a salutary bearing npon things to como ; since hardly any 
thing has a more direct tendency to make us prudeut, than the 
imprudences of whicli we feel the smart. 

Be it so I And then, many of those who are now grieving 
that their all of earthly substance is lost, will yet, by God's 
blessing, restore themselves to a competence, and smile in the 
sunshine of contentinent. 

It has been remarked by a writer of other times, that " he who 
is ignorant of the avt of arithmetic is but half a man." Meaning 
that one who goes on with his affairs at random, or without cal- 
culation, must needs conduct them ill, whatever be his natural 
talents or capacity. 

We are told of a noble Venetian^ who ordered liis steward to 
deal out to his extravagant son no more money than he should 
count when he received it ; and that the prodigal youngster, 
having been used to nothing hut the pursuit of his pleasures, was 
led, by the labor of counting his money, to reflect upon the labor 
it uost his father to get it ; and thence was induced to retrench 
his expenses, and alter his manner of life. 

In like manner, only a little attention to arithmetic, as re- 
spects the apportioning the size of the coat to the measure of 
the cloth, might save from ruin many a goodly young man, and 
many an estimable family, of tlic present generation. 
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" It is seldom seen," observes the great Loeke, " that ho 
wlio keeps au accouat of his income and expenses, and thereby 
ha f ntly u ler view the course of his domestic affairs, lets 

t! D) un. t and it is not to he doHhtcd but many a man 

g b b dh rd before he is aware, for want of this care, or 
tl kilt i t 

Ti o a hm t that is here recommended, is by no means com- 
plex or puzzling, but is plain, and level to every common under- 
standing. Therein the only question to be asked and solved is, 
can I afford iti No matter that the thing is cheap. Ho matter 
tliafc this is comfortable, and that is fashionable ; no matter 
that such a style of living is most respectable in the eye of the 
world. Before you purchase tlio one, or go into the other, ask 
yourself the simple question, whether you can afford it, and let 
the true answer be the regulator of your espenses ; else your cir- 
oumstanoes will soon be ruined past all liope. 

With all those, in short, whose utmost means of living aro 
small, resolute abstinence from ail extraordinary expense, and 
rigid frugality, along with well-directed industry, so far from be- 
ing marks of meanness, are noble virtues. 

There are yet some other respects in which the sage advice, 
to cut tlio coat to tlie cloth, is to be carefully heeded ; of these I 
will now mention only one, namely, the effort, more eBpeoIallj in 
early life, to build up the fabric of reputation too high and mag- 
nificent for ita basis. 

This is an error of no uncommon ooeurreace. The youth of 
ardent feeling is in hasto to acquire fame, and neglects no op- 
portuaities of self display. His own indiscretion in this respect 
is seconded by that of his friends, wlio by moans of estravaganl 
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Q his genius, puff him into notice. TliTis he is made 
to enter upon tho theatre of life with a reputation impossible for 
him to sustain. He is like a trader, who attracts and disap- 
points, hy exhibiting to Tiew the whole of his goods in the shop- 
window. His stores arc all seen at oniie. They dazzle at first 
■view, and expectation stands a tiptoe. To unfounded expecta- 
tion, dieappointnient succeeds of course, and he sinta as far he- 
low his true level, perhaps, as these adventitious eireumstanceH 
had raised him ahove it. Better, far better had it been for him, 
if his coat had been cut to his eloth. 

One should beware of taking upon credit a greater amount, 
not only of money, but of reputation^ than one will be able to 
make good. In the last respect, as well as in. the other, it is a 
dangerous experiment for a young man to pass himself for more 
than ho is worth. 

On the contrary, there is no less truth tliaii beauty in the 
following lines of thepoet : — 

" I have leacn'd to fear 
The blossom, fliat is early, and its leaves 
Too BOon exposM to the ohilliDg spring. 
Bnt much I liope from the mois miKlest bad, 
That hides its head and gathers secrflt atrength, 
Scarce blown at mid-aiiminer." 
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" tJI babils gatbti- by iinseca 



Upon tbe faae of our countrj, in most otter respects so free and 
happy, there are two plague-spots, of awful magnitude, and of 
mortal aspect : tlie one is the involuntaij slavery of so large a 
portion of its population ; and the other, tlie voluntary and 
chosen slavery of numberless multitudes, to the all-destroying 
power of strong drint. How wide ia this deadly evil spread ! 
How immensely numerous, — how deplorably wretched, are its 
victims ! 

Among this vast group of miseraUes, are to he found many 
of opiilent parentage ; many, vfho did once inherit wealth them- 
selves; many, who once were respectable and respected; many 
who once were distinguished for industry, economy and thrift; 
many, wlio were once bright in intellect, and possessed of amiable 
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ijualiLies of heart ; luany, wlio onee liiid a delicate sense of honor 
and a nobleness of sentiment ; many, who once felt, and deeply 
felt the endearing ties of relationship ; whoso oompany gavo daily 
delight to parents, hrothers, sisters, wives, and children j many, 
who were the hope and pride of their kindred, the ornaments of 
society — till the cup of ahoniination poisoned them, soul and 

Now, they are as lazy as poor ; now, their onoo comely vis- 
ages are changed to disgusting and hideous ; now, their hodies 
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Our country is invaded, and, in a considerable part, already 
eonquered. The enemy has entered every town, almost every 
village, and is dragging away, year by year, fresh numbers of 
our citizens into slavery for life j a slavery worse than Algerine, 
worse than is any where endured by the wretched Africans. 
This innumerable multitude of doubly, and most deeply-fallen 
men — scattered about oyer the whole face of ouv country — are not 
20 
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